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"  1  have  travelled  the  woods  for  fifty-three 
years,"  said  Leather-Stocking, "  and  have  made 
them  my  home  for  more  than  forty,  and  I  can 
»ay  .that  I  have  met  but  one  place  that  was 
more  to  my  liking ;  and  that  was  only  to  eye- 
sight, and  not  for  hunting  or  fishing." 

"  And  where  was  that  ?"  asked  Edwards. 

"  Where !  why  up  on  the  Catskills.  I  used 
often  to  go  up  into  the  mountains  after  wolves' 
skins,  and  bears ;  once  they  brought  me  to  get 
them  a  stuffed  painter;  and  so  I  often  went. 
There's  a  place  in  them  hills  that  I  used  to 
climb  to  when  I  wanted  to  see  the  carry mgs  on 
of  the  world,  that  would  well  pay  any  man  for 
a  barked  shin  or  a  torn  moccasin.  You  know 
the  Catskills,  lad,  for  you  must  have  seen  them 
on  your  left,  as  you  followed  the  river  up  from 
York,  looking  as  blue  as  a  piece  of  clear  sky, 
and  holding  the  clouds  on  their  tops,  as  the 
smoke  curls  over  the  head  of  an  Indian  chief  at 
a  council  fire.  Well,  there's  the  High-peak  and 
the  Round-top,  which  lay  back,  like  a  father 
and  mother  among  their  children,  seeing  they 
are  far  above  all  the  other  hills.  But  the  place 
I  mean  is  next  to  the  river,  where  one  of  the 
ridges  juts  out  a  little  from  the  rest,  and  where 
the  rocks  tall  for  the  best  part  of  a  thousand 
feet,  so  much  up  ant  down,  that  a  man  standing 
on  their  edges  is  fool  enough  to  think  he  can 
jump  from  top  to  bottom." 

"  What  see  you  when  you  get  there  ?"  ask- 
ed Edwards. 

"  Creation  !"  said  Natty,  dropping  the  end  of 
Ms  rod  into  the  water,  and  sweeping  one  hand 
around  him  in  a  circle,  "all  creation,  lad.  I  was 
on  that  hill  when  Vaughan  burnt  Sopus,  in  the 
iivst  war,  and  I  seen  the  vessels  come  out 
61'  the  Highlands  is  plainly  as  I  can  see  that 


lime-scow  rowing  into  the  Susquehanna  thougn 
one  was  twenty  times  further  from  me  'han  the 
other.  The  river  was  in  sight  for  sever  ty  miles 
under  my  feet,  looking  like  a  curled  shaving, 
though  it  was  eight  long  miles  Ao  its  banks.  1 
saw  the  hills  in  the  Hampshire  grants,  the  h:-gh 
lands  of  the  river,  and  all  that  God  had  done  or 
man  could  do,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach — 
you  know  that  the  Indians  named  me  for  my 
sight,  lad — and  from  the  flat  on  the  top  of  that 
mountain,  I  have  often  Tound  the  place  where 
Albany  stands;  and  as  for  Sopus!  the  day  the 
royal  troops  burnt  the  town,  the  smoke  seemed 
so  nigh  that  I  thought  I  could  hear  the  screeches 
of  the  women." 

"  It  must  have  been  worth  the  toil  to  meet 
with  such  a  glorious  view." 

"  If  being  the  best  part  of  a  mile  in  the  air, 
and  having  men's  farms  and  houses  at  your  feet, 
with  rivers  looking  like  ribands,  and  mountains 
bigger  than  the  '  Vision '  seeming  to  be  hay- 
stacks of  green  grass  under  you,  gives  any 
satisfaction  to  a  man,  I  can  recommend  the  spot. 
When  I  first  came  into  the  woods  to  live,  I  used 
to  have  weak  spells,  and  I  felt  lonesome ;  and 
then  I  would  go  into  the  Catskills  and  spend  a 
few  days  on  that  hill,  to  look  at  the  ways  of 
man  ;  but  it's  now  many  a  year  since  I  felt  any 
such  longings,  and  I'm  getting  too  old  for  these 
rugged  rocks.  But  there's  a  place,  a  short  two 
miles  back  of  that  very  hill,  that  in  late  times 
I  relished  better  than  the  mountains ;  for  it  was 
more  kivered  by  the  trees,  and  more  nateral." 

"  And  where  was  that  ?"  inquired  Edwards, 
whose  curiosity  was  strongly  excited  by  the 
simple  description  of  the  hunter. 

"  Why,  there's  a  fall  in  the  hills,  where  the 
water  ol  two  little  oonds  that  lie  neai  each 
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otner  breaks  out  ot  their  bounds,  and  runs  over 
tne  rocks  into  the  valley.  The  stream  is,  may 
be,  such  a  one  as  would  turn  a  mill,  if  so  useless 
a  thing  was  wanted  in  the  wilderness.  But  the 
hand  thai  made  that  '  Leap'  never  made  a  mill  ! 
There  the  water  comes  crooking  and  winding 
among  the  rocks,  first  so  slow  that  a  trout 
could  swim  in  it,  and  then  starting  and  running 
just  like  any  creater  that  wanted  to  make  a  far 
spring,  till  it  gets  to  where  the  mountain  divides 
like  the  cleft  hoof  of  a  deer,  leaving  a  deep  hol- 
low for  the  brook  to  tumble  into.  The  first 
pitch  is  nigh  two  hundred  feet,  and  the  water 
looks  like  flakes  of  driven  snow  afore  it  touches 
(he  bottom;  and  there  the  stream  gathers  itself 
together  again  for  a  new  start,  and  may  be  flut- 
ters over  fifty  feet  of  flat  rock,  before  it  falls 
for  another  hundred,  when  it  jumps  about  from 
shelf  to  shelf,  first  turning  this-a-way  and  then 
turning  that-a-way,  striving  to  get  out  of  the  hol- 
low, till  it  finally  comes  to  the  plain." 

';  I  have  never  heard  of  this  spot  before  !"  ex- 
claimed Edwards ;  "  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
books." 

i  never  read  a  book  in  my  life,"  said  Leather- 
Stocking  ;  and  how  should  man  who  has  lived 
in  towns  and  schools  know  any  thing  about  the 
wonders  of  the  woods  !  No,  no,  lad ;  there  has 
that  little  stream  of  water  been  playing  among 
them  hills  since  He  made  the  world,  and  not  a 
dozen  white  men  have  ever  laid  eyes  upon  it. 
The  rock  sweeps  like  mason-work,  in  a  half- 
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round,  on  both  sides  of  the  fan,  and  shelves 
ever  the  bottom  for  fifty  feet;  so  that  when  I've 
been  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  first  pitch,  and  my 
hounds  have  run  into  the  caverns  behind  the 
sheet  of  water,  they've  looked  no  bigger  than 
so  many  rabbits.  To  my  judgment,  lad,  it's  the 
best  piece  of  work  that  I've  met  with  in  the 
woods ;  and  none  know  how  often  the  hand  of 
God  is  seen  in  a  wilderness,  but  them  that  rove 
it  for  a  man's  life." 

"  What  becomes  of  the  water  ?  in  which  direc- 
tion does  it  run'?  is  it  a  tributary  of  the  Delaware?4" 

"Anan  !"  said  Natty. 

"  Does  the  water  run  into  the  Delaware  V' 

"  No,  no  it's  a  drop  for  the  old  Hudson  :  and 
a  merry  time  it  has  till  it  gets  down  off  the 
mountain.  I've  sat  on  the  shelving  rock  many 
a  long  hour,  boy,  and  watched  the  bubbles  as 
they  shot  by  me,  and  thought  how  long  it 
would  be  before  that  very  water  which  seemed 
made  for  the  wilderness,  would  be  under  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel,  and  tossing  in  the  salt  sea. 
It  is  a  spot  to  make  a  man  solemnise.  You 
can  see  right  down  into  the  valley  that  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  High-peak,  where,  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  thousands  of  acres  of  woods  are  before 
your  eyes,  in  the  deep  hollow,  and  along  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  painted  like  ten  thousand  rain- 
bows, by  no  hand  of  man,  though  not  without 
the  ordering  of  God's  providence." 

"Why  you  are  eloquent, Leather-Stocking," 
exclaimed  the  youth. 


From  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Vol.  1.  p.  45. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE. 

A  POSTHUMOUS  WRITING  OF  DIEDRICH  KNICKERBOCKER. 

By  Woden,  CJod  of  Saxons, 

From  whence  cornea  Wensday.  that  is  Wodensday. 

Truth  is  a  thing  that  ever  I  will  keep 

Unto  thylke  day  in  which  I  creep  into 

My  sepulchre —  Cartvrigl-t 


Whoever  has  made  n  voyage  up  the  H'-dson 
must  remember  the  Kaatskill  mountains.  They 
are  a  <;i -mcmbered  branch  of  the  great  Appala- 
chian family,  and  are  seen  away  to  the  west  of 
the  l  iver.  BWeLling  up  to  a  noble  height, and  lord- 
ing it  over  the  surrounding  country.  Every 
ciunge  of  season,  every  change  "f  weather  in- 


(  deed,  every  hour  of  the  day,  produces  some 
change  in  the  magic  hues  and  shapes  of  these 
mountains  ;  and  they  are  regarded  by  all  the 
good  wives,  far  and  near,  as  perfect  barometers. 
When  the  weather  is  fair  and  settled,  they  are 
"lothed  in  blue  and  purple,  and  print  their  bold 
outlines  on  the  clear  evening  sky;  but  some- 
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limes,  when  the  rest  of  the  landscape  is  cloud- 
ess,  they  will  gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapors 
about  their  summits,  which,  in  the  last  rays  of  j 
the  setting  sun  will  glow  and  light  up  like  a  I 
crown  of  glory. 

A1  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountains  the 
voyager  m:l)'  have  descried  the  light  smoke 
curling  up  from  a  village,  whose  shingle  roofs 
gleam  among  the  trees,  just  where  the  blue  tints 
of  the  upland  melt  away  into  the  fresh  green 
of  the  nearer  landscape.  It  is  a  little  village  of 
great  antiquity,  haying  been  founded  by  some 
of  the  Dutch  colonists  in  the  early  times  of  the 
province,  just  about  the  beginning  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  good  Pete."  Stuyvesant,  (may 
he  rest  in  peace!)  and  there  were  some  of  the 
houses  of  the  original  settlers  standing  within  a 
few  years,  built  of  small  yellow  bricks  brought 
from  Holland,  having  latticed  windows  and  ga- 
ble fronts,  surmounted  with  weathercocks. 

In  that  same  village,  and  in  one  of  these 
very  houses,  (which,  to  tell  the  precise  truth, 
was  sadly  time-worn  and  weather-beaten,)  there 
lived  many  years  since,  while  the  country  was 
yet  a  province  of  Great  Britain,  a  simple  good- 
natured  fellow,  of  the  name  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Van  Winkles 
who  figured  so  gallantly  in  the  chivalrous  days 
of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  siege  of  Christina.  He  inherited,  however, 
but.  little  of  the  martial  character  of  his  ances- 
tors. I  have  observed  that  he  was  a  simple 
good-natured  man ;  he  was  moreover  a  kind 
neighbor,  and  an  obedient  hen-pecked  husband. 
Indeed,  to  the  latter  circumstance  might  be 
owing  that  meekness  of  spirit  which  gained  him 
such  universal  popularity:  for  those  men  are 
most  apt  to  be  obsequious  and  conciliating 
abroad,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  shrews 
at  home.  Their  tempers,  doubtless,  are  render- 
ed pliant  and  malleable  in  the  fiery  furnace  of 
domestic  tribulation,  and  a  curtain  lecture  is 
worth  all  the  sermons  in  the  world  for  teaching 
the  virtues  of  patience  and  long-suffering.  A 
termagant  v.  ife  may,  therefore,  in  some  respects 
be  considered  a  toleraUe  blessing ;  and  if  so, 
Rip  Van  Winkle  was  thrice  blessed. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  a  great  favorite 
among  all  the  good  waves  of  the  village,  who,  as 
psual  with  the  amiable  sex,  took  his  part  in  all 
family  squabbles,  anil  never  failed,  whenever 
ihey  talked  those  matters  over  in  their  evening 
gossipings,  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  Dame  Van 
Winkle.  The  children  of  the  village,  too,  would 
shout  with  joy  arheneve:  he  approached.  He 


assisted  at  their  sports,  made  their  playthings, 
taught  them  to  Hy  kites  and  shoot  marbles,  and 
told  them  long  stories  of  ghosts,  witches,  and 
Indians.  Whenever  he  went  dodging  about  the 
village,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  them, 
hanging  on  his  skirts,  clambering  on  his  back, 
and  playing  a  thousand  tricks  on  him  wkh  immu- 
nity; and  not  a  dog  would  bark  at  him  through- 
out the  neighborhood. 

The  great  error  in  Rip's  composition  was  an 
insuperable  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  profitable 
labor.  It  could  not  be  from  want  of  assiduity 
or  perseverance ;  for  he  would  set  on  a  wet  rock 
with  a  rod  as  long  and  heavy  as  a  Tartar's 
lance,  and  tish  all  day  without  a  murmur,  even 
though  he  should  not  be  encouraged  by  a  single 
nibble.  He  would  carry  a  fowding-pieee  on  his 
shoulder  for  hours  together,  trudging  through 
woods  and  swamps,  and  up  hill  and  down  dale- 
to  shoot  a  few  squirrels  or  wild  pigeons.  He 
would  never  refuse  to  assist  a  neighbor  even 
in  the  roughest  toil,  and  was  a  foremost  man  at 
all  country  frolics  for  husking  Indian  corn,  or 
building  stone  fences.  The  women  of  the  vil- 
lage, too,  used  to  employ  him  to  run  their  er- 
rands, and  to  do  such  little  odd  jobs  as  their  less 
obliging  husbands  Would  not  do  for  them  : — in 
a  word,  Rip  was  ready  to  attend  to  anybody's 
business  but  his  own;  but  as  to  doing  family 
duty,  and  keeping  his  farm  in  order,  he  found  it 
impossible. 

In  fact  he  declared  it  was  of  no  use  to  work 
on  his  farm ;  it  was  the  most  pestilent  little 
piece  of  ground  in  the  whole  country  ;  every 
thing  about  it  went  wrrong,  and  would  go  wrong 
in  spite  of  him.  His  fences  were  continually 
falling  to  pieces ;  his  cow  would  either  go  astray 
or  get  among  the  cabbages ;  weeds  were  sure 
to  grow  quicker  in  his  fields  than  any  where 
else ;  ihe  rain  always  made  a  point  of  setting  in 
just  as  he  had  some  out-door  work  to  do ;  so 
that  his  patrimonial  estate  had  dwindled  away 
under  his  management,  acre  by  acre,  until  there 
was  little  more  left  than  a  more  patch  of  Indian 
corn  and  potatoes,  yet  it  was  the  worst  condi- 
tioned farm  in  the  neighborhood. 

His  children,  too,  were  as  ragged  and  wild 
as  if  they  belonged  to  nobody.  His  son  Rip, 
an  urchin  begotten  in  his  own  likeness,  promis- 
ed to  inherit  the  habits,  with  the  old  clothes  of 
his  father.  He  was  generally  seen  trooping 
like  a  colt  at  his  mother's  heels,  equipped  in  a 
pair  of  his  father's  cast-off  galligaskins,  which 
he  had  much  ado  to  hold  up  'rv'ith  one  hand,  as  a 
I  fine  lady  does  her  train  in  bad  weather. 
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Rip  Van  Wi.ikle.  however,  was  one  of  those 
happy  mortals,  of  foolish,  well-oiled  dispositions, 
who  take  the  world  easy,  eat  white  bread  or 
brown,  whichever  can  be  got  with  least  thought 
or  trouble,  and  would  rather  starve  on  a  penny 
than  work  for  a  pound.  If  left  to  himself,  he 
would  have  whistled  life  away  in  perfect  con- 
tentment ;  but  his  wife  kept  continually  dinning 
in  his  ears  about  his  idleness,  his  carelessness, 
and  the  ruin  he  was  bringing  on  his  family. 

Morning,  noon  and  night,  her  tongue  was 
Incessantly  going,  and  every  thing  he  said  or 
did  was  sure  to  produce  a  torrent  of  household 
eloquence.  Rip  had  but  one  way  of  replying 
to  all  lectures  of  the  kind,  and  that,  by  frequent 
use,  had  grown  into  a  habit.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  shook  his  head,  cast  up  his  eyes,  but 
said  nothing.  This,  however,  always  provoked 
a  fresh  volley  from  his  wife,  so  that  he  was  fain 
to  draw  off  his  forces,  and  take  to  the  outside 
of  the  house — the  only  side  which,  in  truth, 
belongs  to  a  henpecked  husband. 

Rip's  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog 
Wolf,  who  was  as  much  henpecked  as  his  mas- 
ter ;  for  Dame  Van  Winkle  regarded  them  as 
tompanions  in  idleness,  and  even  looked  upon 
»Volf  with  an  evil  eye,  as  the  cause  of  his  mas- 
ter's going  so  often  astray.  True  it  is,  in  all  points 
of  spirit  befitting  an  honorable  dog,  he  was  as 
courageous  an  animal  as  ever  scoured  the 
woods — but  what  courage  can  withstand  the 
everduring  and  all-besetting  terrors  of  a  wo- 
man's tongue  ?  The  moment  Wolf  entered 
the  house  his  crest  fell,  his  tail  drooped  to  the 
ground,  or  curled  between  his  legs,  he  sneaked 
about  with  a  gallows  air,  casting  many  a  side- 
long glance  at  Dame  Van  Winkle,  and  at  the 
least  nourish  of  a  broomstick  or  ladle  he  would 
fly  to  the  door  with  yelping  precipitation. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  as  years  of  matrimony  rolled  on:  a 
tart  temper  never  mellows  with  age,  and  a  sharp 
tongue  is  the  only  edge  tool  that  grows  keener 
with  constant  use.  For  a  long  while  he  used 
to  console  himself,  when  driven  from  home,  by 
frequenting  a  kind  of  perpetual  club  of  the 
sages,  philosophers,  and  other  idle  personages 
of  the  village,  which  held  its  sessions  on  a 
bench  before  a  small  inn,  designated  by  a  *ubi- 
cund  portrait  of  his  majesty  George  the  7  ird. 
Eleie  they  used  to  sit  in  the  shade,  of  4  vng 
la/A  summer's  day,  talking  listlessly  over  village 
gosMp,  or  telling  endless  sleepy  stories  about 
nothing.  But  it  would  have  been  worth  any 
Btatt  Oman's  money  to  hce  heard  the  profound 


discussions  whici  sometimes  took  place,  when 
by  chance  an  old  newspaper  fell  into  their  hands 
from  some  passing  traveller.  How  solemnly 
they  would  listen  to  the  contents,  as  drawled  by 
Dernck  Van  Bunmel,  the  schoolmaster,  a  dap- 
per learned .  littl t  man,  who  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  the  n  ost  gigantic  word  in  the  dic- 
tionary ;  and  ho\  t  sagely  they  would  deliberate  • 
upon  public  even's  some  months  after  they  had 
taken  place. 

The  opinions  >f  this  junto  were  completely 
controlled  by  Nil  holas  Vedder,  a  patriarch  of 
the  village,  and  laidlord  of  the  inn,  at  the  door 
of  which  he  took  his  seat  from  morning  till 
night,  just  moving  sufficiently  to  avoid  the  sun, 
and  keep  in  the  shade  of  a  large  tree ;  so  that 
the  neighbors  coul  i  tell  the  hour  by  his  move- 
ments as  accurately  as  by  a  sun-dial.  It  is  true, 
he  was  rarely  he*  rd  to  speak,  but  smoked  his 
pipe  incessantly.  His  adherants,  however,  (for 
every  great  man  has  his  adherents,)  perfectly 
understood  him,  and  knew  how  to  gather  his 
opinions.  Wlien  any  thing  that  was  read  or 
related  displeased  him,  he  was  observed  to 
smoke  his  pipe  v<  hemently,  and  to  send  forth 
short,  frequent  f.nd  angry  puffs  ;  but  when 
pleased,  he  vvo'i  d  inhale  the  smoke  slowly  and 
tranquilly,  and  emit  it  in  light  and  placid  clouds, 
and  sometiu.  ,s  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  letting  the  fragrant  vopor  curl  about  his 
nose,  would  gravely  nod  his  head  in  token  of 
perfect  approbation. 

From  even  this  strong  hold  the  unlucky  Rip 
was  at  length  routed  by  his  termagant  wife,  who 
would  suddenly  break  in  upon  the  tranquillity 
of  the  assemblage,  and  call  the  members  all  to 
nought;  nor  was  that  august  personage,  Ni- 
cholas Vedder  himself,  sacred  from  the  daring 
tongue  of  this  terrible  virago,  who  charged  him 
outright  with  encouraging  her  husband  in  habits 
of  idleness. 

Poor  Rip  was  at  last  reduced  almost  to  dis. 
pair,  and  his  only  alternative  to  escape  from  the 
labor  of  the  farm  and  the  clamor  of  his  wife, 
was  to  take  gun  in  hand,  and  stroll  away  into 
the  woods.  Here  he  would  sometimes  seat 
himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  share  the  con- 
tents of  his  wallet  with  Wolf,  with  whom  he 
sympathized  as  a  fellow-sufferer  in  persecu- 
tion. "  Poor  Wolf,"  he  would  say, "  thy  mistress 
leads  thee  a  dog's  life  of  it;  but  never  min<* 
my  lad,  whilst  I  live  thou  shalt  never  want  <* 
friend  to  stand  by  thee!"  Wolf  would  wag 
his  tail,  look  wistfully  in  hir*  master's  face, 
1  and  if  dogs  can  feel  pity,  I  verily  believe  he 
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reciprocated  the  sentiment  with  all  his  heart. 

[n  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind,  on  a  fine  au- 
tumnal day,  Rip  had  unconsciously  scrambled 
toonetof  the  highest  parts  of  the  Kaatskill 
mountains.  He  was  after  his  favorite  sport  of 
squirrel-shooting,  and  the  still  solitudes  had 
echoed  and  re-echoed  with  the  reports  of  his 
gun.  Panting  and  fatigued,  he  threw  himself,  late 
in  the  afternoon,  on  a  green  knoll  covered  with 
mountain  herbage,  that  crowned  the  brow  of  a 
precipice.  From  an  opening  between  the  trees 
he  could  overlook  all  the  lower  country  for 
many  a  mile  of  rich  woodland.  He  saw  at  a 
distance  the  lordly  Hudson,  far,  far  below  him, 
moving  on  its  silent  but  majestic  course,  with 
the  reflection  of  a  purple  cloud,  or  the  sail  of  a 
lagging  bark  here  and  there  sleeping  on  its 
glassy  bosom,  and  at  last  losing  itself  in  the 
blue  highlands. 

On  the  other  side  he  looked  down  into  a 
deep  mountain  glen,  wild,  lonely  and  shagged, 
the  bottom  rilled  with  fragments  from  the  im- 
pending cliffs,  and  scarcely  lighted  by  the  reflect- 
ed rays  of  the  setting  sun*  For  some  time  Rip 
lay  musing  on  this  scene  ;  evening  was  gradu- 
ally advancing ;  the  mountains  began  to  throw 
their  long  blue  shadows  over  the  valleys ;  he 
saw  that  it  wouM  be  dark  long  before  he  could 
reach  the  village  ;  and  he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh 
when  he  thought  of  encountering  the  terrors  of 
Dame  Van  Winkle. 

As  he  was  about  to  descend  he  heard  a 
voice  from  a  distance,  hallooing,  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle  !  Rip  Van  Winkle  !"  He  looked  around 
but  could  see  nothing  but  a  crow  winging  its 
solitary  flight  across  the  mountain.  He  thought 
his  fancy  must  have  deceived  him,  and  turned 
again  to  descend,  when  he  heard  the  same  cry 
ring  through  the  still  evening  air ;  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle !  Rip  Van  Winkle  S" — at  the  same  time 
Wolf  bristled  up  his  back,  and  giving  a  low 
growl,  skulked  to  his  master's  side,  looking 
fearfully  down  into  the  glen.  Rip  now  felt  a 
vague  apprehension  stealing  over  him  :  he  look- 
ed anxiously  in  the  same  direction,  and  perceived 
a  strange  figure  slowly  toiling  up  the  rocks, 
and  bending  under  the  weight  of  something  he 
carried  on  his  back.  He  was  surprised  to  see 
any  human  being  in  this  lonely  and  unfrequent- 
ed place,  but  supposing  it  to  be  some  one  of  the 
neighborhood  in  need  of  his  assistance,  he  has- 
tened down  to  yield  it. 

*  'fte  irlen  here  described  is  passed  by  the  visitor  to  the 
Mountain  Mouse  during  the  firBt  mile  of  ascent  in  climbing; 
the  mountain.  It  begins  near  the  gate  and  ends  at  the 
"  Sbaatv." 
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On  nearer  approach,  he  was  still  more  sur- 
prised at  the  singularity  of  the  strangers  appear- 
ance. He  was  a  short  square-built  old  fellow, 
with  thick  brushy  hair,  and  a  grizzled  beard. 
His  dress  was  of  the  antique  Dutch  fashion — a 
cloth  jerkin  strapped  round  the  waist — several 
pair  of  breeches,  the  outer  one  of  ample  volume, 
decorated  with  rows  of  buttons  down  the  sides, 
and  bunches  at  the  knees.  He  bore  on  his 
shoulders  a  stout  keg,  that  seemed  full  of  liquor, 
and  made  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and  assist 
him  with  the  load.  Though  rather  shy  and 
distrustful  of  this  new  acquaintance,  Rip  com- 
plied with  his  usual  alacrity,  and  mutually  re- 
lieving each  other,  they  clambered  up  a  narrow 
gully,  apparently  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent.  As  they  ascended  Rip  every  now  and 
then  heard  long  rolling  peals,  like  distant  thun- 
der, that  seemed  to  issue  out  of  a  deep  ravine, 
or  rather  cleft  between  lofty  rocks,  toward 
which  their  rugged  path  conducted.  He  paused 
for  an  instant,  but  supposing  it  to  be  the  mutter- 
ing of  one  of  those  transient  thunder-showers 
which  often  take  place  in  mountain  heights,  ho 
proceeded.  Passing  through  the  ravine,  they 
came  to  a  hollow,  like  a  small  amphitheatre, 
surrounded  by  perpendicular  precipices,  over 
the  banks  of  which  impending  trees  shot  their 
branches,  so  that  you  only  caught  glimpses  of 
the  azure  sky  and  the  bright  evening  cloud. 
During  the  whole  time,  Rip  and  his  companion 
had  labored  on  in  silence ;  for  though  the  for- 
mer marvelled  greatly  what  could  be  the  object 
of  carrying  a  keg  of  liquor  up  this  wild  moun- 
tain, yet  there  was  something  strange  and  in- 
comprehensible about  the  unknown,  thai  inspir- 
ed awe,  and  checked  familiarity. 

On  entering  the  amphitheatre  new  objects 
of  wonder  presented  themselves.  On  a  level 
spot  in  the  centre  was  a  company  of  odd-looking 
personages  playing  at  nine-pins.  They  were 
dressed  in  a  quaint  outlandish  fashion :  some 
wore  short  doublets,  others  jerkins,  with  long 
knives  in  their  belcs,  and  most  of  them  had 
enormous  breeches,  of  similar  style  with  that  of 
the  guide's.  Their  visages,  too,  were  peculiar  ; 
one  had  a  large  head,  broad  face,  and  small  pig- 
gish eyes ;  the  face  of  another  seemed  to  con- 
sist entirely  of  nose,  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
white  sugar-loaf  hat,  set  off  with  a  little  red 
cock's  tail.  They  all  had  beards,  of  various 
shapes  and  colors.  There  was  one  who  seem- 
ed to  be  the  commander.  He  was  a  stout  old 
gentleman,  with  a  weather-beaten  countenance  ; 
he  wore  a  laced  doublet,  broad  belt  and  hanger, 
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high-crowned  hat  and  feather,  rtd  stockings,  I 
and  high-heeled  shoes  with  roses  m  them.  The 
whole  group  reminded  Rip  of  the  figures  in  an 
old  Flemish  painting,  in  the  parlor  of  Dominie 
Van  Schaick,  the  village  parson,  and  which  had 
been  brought  over  from  Holland  at  the  time  of 
the  settlemeut. 

What  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip.  was, 
that  though  these  folks  were  evidently  amusing 
themselves,  yet  they  maintained  the  gravest 
faces,  the  most  mysterious  silence,  and  were 
withal  the  most  melancholy  party  of  pleasure 
he  had  ever  witnessed.  Nothing  interrupted 
the  stillness  of  the  scene  but  the  noise  of  the 
balls,  which,  whenever  they  were  rolled,  echoed 
along  the  mountains  like  rumbling  peals  of 
thunder. 

As  Rip  and  his  companion  approached  them 
they  suddenly  desisted  from  their  play,  and  star- 
ed at  him  with  such  a  fixed  statue-like  gaze, 
and  such  strange,  uncouth,  lack-lustre  counte- 
nances, that  his  heart  turned  within  him,  and 
his  knees  smote  together.  His  companion  now 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  keg  into  large  fla- 
gons, and  made  signs  to  him  to  wait  upon  the 
company.  He  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling ; 
they  quaffed  the  liquor  in  profound  silence,  and 
then  returned  to  their  game. 

By  degrees  Rip's  awe  and  apprehension  sub- 
sided. He  even  ventured,  when  no  eye  was 
fixed  upon  him,  to  taste  the  beverage,  which  he 
found  had  much  of  the  flavor  of  excellent  Hol- 
lands. He  was  naturally  a  thirsty  soul,  and 
was  soon  tempted  to  repeat  the  draught.  One 
taste  provoked  another,  and  he  reiterated  his 
visits  to  the  flagon  so  often,  that  at  length  his 
senses  were  overpowered,  his  eyes  swam  in  his 
head,  his  head  gradually  declined,  and  he  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep. 

On  waking  he  found  himself  on  the  green 
knoll  from  whence  he  had  first  seen  the  old  man 
of  the  glen.    He  rubbed  his  eyes — it  was  a  | 
bright  sunny  morning.    The  birds  were  hopping  j 
and  twittering  among  the  bushes,  and  the  eagle  | 
was  wheeling  aloft  and  breasting  the   pure  | 
mountain  breeze.    "  Surely,"  thought  Kip,  "  I  | 
have  not  slept  here  all  night."    He  recalled  the  j 
occurrences  before  he  fell  asleep.    The  strange  j 
man  with  ihe  keg  of  liquor — the  mountain  ravine  ; 
•--the  wild  retreat  among  the  rocks — the  wo-be-  j 
gone  party  at  nine-pins — the  flagon — "  Oh !  that 
Wicked  tl.igon  !"  thought  Rip,  "  what  excuse 
dhall  I  make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle  ?" 

He  looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  | 
*he  clean  well-oiled  fowling  piece,  he  found  an  j 


old  fire-lock  }y'mg  by  him,  the  barrel  encrustM 
with  rust,  the  lock  falling  off,  and  the  stock 
worm  eaten.  He  now  suspected  that  the  grave 
roysters  of  the  mountain  had  put  a  triek  upon 
him,  and  having  dosed  him  with  liquor,  had 
robbed  him  of  his  gun.  Wolf,  too,  had  disap 
peared,  but  he  might  have  strayed  away  after  £ 
squirrel  or  partridge.  He  whistled  after  him 
and  shouted  his  name,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  echoes 
repeated  his  whistle  and  shout,  but  no  dog  was 
to  be  seen. 

He  determined  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the 
last  evening's  gambol,  and  if  he  met  with  any 
of  the  party,  to  demand  his  dog  and  gun.  As 
he  rose  to  walk,  he  found  himself  stiff  in  the 
joints,  and  wanting  in  his  usual  activity.  "  The  se 
mountain  beds  do  not  agree  with  me,"  thought 
Rip,  "  and  if  this  frolic  should  lay  me  up  with  a 
fit  of  the  rheumatism,  I  shall  have  a  blessed  time 
with  Dame  Van  Winkle."  With  some  difficulty 
he  got  down  into  the  glen ;  he  found  the  gully 
up  which  he  and  his  companion  had  ascended 
the  preceding  evening ;  but  to  his  astonishment 
a  mountain  stream  was  now  foaming  down  it 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  filling  the  glen 
with  babbling  murmurs.  He,  however,  made 
shift  to  scramble  up  its  sides,  working  his  toil- 
some way  through  thickets  of  birch,  sassafras-, 
and  witch-hazel ;  and  sometimes  tripped  up  o.r 
entangled  by  the  wild  grape  vines  that  twisteo 
their  coils  and  tendrils  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
spread  a  kind  of  network  in  his  path. 

At  length  he  reached  to  where  the  ravine 
had  opened  through  the  cliffs  to  the  amphithea- 
tre ;  but  no  traces  of  such  opening  remained 
The  rocks  presented  a  high  impenetrable  wall 
over  which  the  torrent  came  tumbling  in  a  sheet 
of  feathery  foam,  and  fell  into  a  broad  deep 
basin,  black  from  the  shadows  of  the  surround- 
ing forest.  Here,  then,  poor  Rip  was  brought 
to  a  stand.  He  again  called  and  whistled  after 
his  dog :  he  was  only  answered  by  the  cawing 
of  a  flock  of  idle  crows,  sporting  high  in  air 
about  a  dry  tree  that  overhung  a  sunny  preci- 
pice ;  and  who,  secure  in  their  elevation,  seem- 
ed to  look  down  and  scoff  at  the  poor  man's 
perplexities.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
morning  was  passing  away,  and  Rip  felt  famish- 
ed for  want  of  his  breakfast.  He  grieved  to 
give  up  his  dog  and  gun  ;  he  dreaded  to  meet 
his  wife  ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  starve  among 
the  mountains.  He  shook  his  head,  shouldered 
the  rusty  firelock,  and,  with  a  heart  full  of  tiou- 
ble  and  anxiety,  turned  his  steps  homeward. 

As  he  approached  the  village  he  met  a  num- 
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oer  of  people,  but  none  whom  ho  knew,  which 
somewhat  surprised  him,  for  he  hud  thought  him- 
self acquainted  with  every  one  in  the  country 
round.  Their  dress,  too,  was  of  a  different 
fashion  from  that  to  which  he  was  accustom- 
ed. They  all  stared  at  him  with  equal  marks  of 
surprise,  and  whenever  they  cast  eyes  upon 
him,  invariably  stroked  their  chins.  The  constant 
recurrence  of  this  gesture  induced  Rip,  involun- 
tarily, to  do  the  same,  when,  to  his  astonishment, 
he  found  his  beard  had  grown  a  foot  long ! 

He  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village. 
A  troop  of  strange  children  ran  at  his  heels, 
hooting  after  him,  and  pointing  at  his  grey  beard. 
The  dogs,  too,  not  one  of  which  he  recognised 
for  an  old  acquaintance,  barked  at  him  as  he 
passed.  The  very  village  was  altered :  it  was 
larger  and  more  populous.  There  were  rows  of 
houses  which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  those 
which  had  been  his  familiar  haunts  had  disap-  i 
peared.  Strange  names  were  over  the  doors — 
strange  faces  at  the  windows — every  thing  was 
strange.  His  mind  now  misgave  him ;  he  began  I 
to  doubt  whether  both  he  and  the  world  around 
him  were  not  bewitched.  Surely  this  was  his 
native  village,  which  he  had  left  but  a  day  before. 
There  stood  the  Kaatskill  mountains — there  ran 
the  silver  Hudson  at  a  distance — there  was  every 
hill  and  dale  precisely  #s  it  had  always  been — 
Rip  was  sorely  perplexed ;  '•  That  flagon  last  night," 
thought  he,  "  lias  addled  my  poor  head  sadly ! 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  found  the 
way  to  his  own  house,  which  he  approached  with 
silent  awe,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the 
shrill  voice  of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  He  found  the 
'  house  gone  to  decay — the  roof  fallen  in,  the  win- 
dows shattered,  and  the  doors  off  the  hinges.  A 
half-starved  dog,  that  looked  like  Wolf,  was 
skulking  about  it.  Rip  called  him  by  name,  but 
the  cur  snarled,  showed  his  teeth,  and  passed  on. 
Tiiis  was  an  unkind  cut  indeed. — "  My  very  dog," 
sighed  poor  Rip,  "  has  forgotten  me !" 

'He  entered  the  house,  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Dame  Van  Winkle  had  always  kept  in  neat  order. 
It  was  empty,  forlorn,  and  apparently  abandon- 
ed. This  desolateness  overcame  all  his  connubial 
fears — he  called  loudly  for  his  wife  and  children 
—the  lonely  chambers  rang  for  a  moment  with  his 
oice,  and  then  all  again  was  silence. 

He  now  hurried  forth,  and  hastened  to  his  old 
esort,  the  village  inn — but  it  too  was  gone.  A 
large  rickety  wooden  building  stood  in  its  place, 
with  great  gaping  windows,  some  of  them  broken, 
j  and  mended  with  old  hate  and  petticoats,  and 
:  oirer  the  door  was  painted,  «  The  Union  Hotel,  by 


Jonathan  Doolittle."  Instead  of  the  great  tree 
that  used  to  shelter  the  quiet  little  Dutch  inn  of 
yore,  there  now  was  reared  a  tall  naked  pole, 
with  something  on  the  top  that  looked  like  a  red 
night-cap,  and  from  it  w«>  fluttering  a  flag,  on 
which  was  a  singular  assemblage  of  stars  and 
stripes — all  this  was  strange  and  incomprehensi- 
ble. He  recognised  on  the  sign,  however,  the 
ruby  face  of  King  George,  under  which  he  had 
smoked  so  many  a  peaceful  pipe,  but  even  this 
was  singularly  metamorphosed.  The  red  coat 
was  changed  for  one  of  blue  and  buff,  a  sword 
was  held  in  the  hand  instead  of  a  sceptre,  the 
head  was  decorated  with  a  cocked  hat,  and  un- 
derneath was  painted  in  large  characters,  Gene- 
ral Washington. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  folk  about 
the  door,  but  none  that  Rip  recollected.  The 
very  character  of  the  people  seemed  changed. 
There  was  a  busy,  bustling,  disputatious  tone 
about  it,  instead  of  the  accustomed  phlem  and 
drowsy  tranquillity.  He  looked  in  vain  for  the 
sage  Nicholas  Vedder,  with  his  broad  face,  double 
chin,  and  fair  long  pipe,  uttering  clouds  of  to- 
bacco smoke,  instead  of  idle  speeches;  or  Van 
Bummel,  the  schoolmaster,  doling  forth  the  con- 
tents of  an  ancient  newspaper.  In  place  of  these, 
a  lean  bilious-looking  fellow,  with  his  pockets 
full  of  handbills,  was  haranguing  vehemently 
about  rights  of  citizens — election — members  of 
Congress — liberty — Bunker  s  hill — heroes  of  se- 
venty-six— and  other  words  that  were  a  perfect 
Babylonish  jargon  to  the  bewildered  Van  Winkle. 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long  grizzled 
beard,  his  rusty  fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  dress, 
and  the  army  of  women  and  children  that  had 
gathered  at  his  heels,  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
|  tion  of  the  tavern  politicians.   They  crowded 
|  round  him,  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot,  with 
J  great  curiosity.   The  orator  bustled  up  to  him, 
'  and  drawing  him  partly  aside,  inquired,  "  on 
which  side  he  voted  ?"  Rip  stared  in  vacant  stu- 
pidity.  Another  short  but  busy  little  fellow  pul- 
led him  by  the  arm,  and  rising  on  tiptoe,  inquir- 
ed in  his  ear,  "  whether  he  was  Federal  or  Demo- 
crat."  Rip  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  question ;  when  a  knowing,  self-important  old 
gentleman,  in  a  sharp  cocked  hat,  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  putting  them  to  the  right  and 
left  with  his  elbows  as  he  passed,  and  planting 
,  himself  before  Van  Winkle,  with  one  arm  a-kim- 
I  bo,  the  other  zesting  on  his  cane,  his  keen  eyes 
and  sharp  hat  penetrating,  as  it  were,  into  his  very 
i- soul,  demanded  in  austere  tone,  "what  broughi 
I  him  to  the  election  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder 
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and  d  inob  at  his  heels,  and  whether  he  meant  to 
breed  a  riot  in  the  village?" 

"  Alas !  gentlemen,"  cried  Rip,  somewhat  dis- 
mayed u  1  am  a  poor  quiet  man,  a  native  of  the 
place,  and  a  loyal  sublet  of  the  King,  God  bless 
him  !'* 

Here  a  general  shout  burst  from  the  bystand- 
ers—" A  torv  !  a  tory !  a  spy !  a  refugee !  hustle 
him!  away  with  him!"  It  was  with  great  difficul- 
ty that  the  self-important  man  in  the  cocked  hat 
restored  order;  and  having  assumed  a  tenfold 
austerity  of  brow,  demanded- again  of  the  un- 
known culprit,  what  he  came  there  for,  and  whom 
he  was  seeking.  The  poor  man  humbly  assured 
him  that  he  meant  no  harm,  but  merely  came 
there  in  search  of  some  of  his  neighbors,  who 
used  to  keep  about  the  tavern. 

"Well — who  are  they? — name  them," 

Pup  bethought  himself  a  moment,  and  inquir- 
ed, "  Where's  Nicholas  Vedder  ?" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while,  when 
an  old  man  replied,  in  a  thin  piping  voice,  "  Ni- 
cholas Vedder?  why  he  is  dead  and  gone  these 
eighteen  years !  There  was  a  wooden  tomb-stone 
in  the  church-yard  that  used  to  tell  all  about  him, 
but  that's  rotten  and  gone  too." 

"  Where's  Brom  Dutcher  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  went  off  to  the  army  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war;  some  say  he  was  killed  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Stoney-Point — others  say  he  was  drowned 
in  the  squall,  at  the  foot  of  Antony's  Nose.  I 
don't  know — he  never  came  back  again." 

"Where's  Van  Bummel,  the  schoolmaster?" 

"  He  went  off  to  the  wars  too,  was  a  great 
militia  general,  and  is  now  in  Congress." 

Rip's  heart  died  away  at  hearing  of  these  sad 
changes  in  his  home  and  friends,  and  finding  him- 
self thus  alone  in  the  world.  Every  answer  puz- 
zled him,  too,  by  treating  of  such  enormous 
lapses  of  time,  and  of  matters  which  he  could 
not  understand:  war — Congress — Stoney-Point! 
— he  had  no  courage  to  ask  after  any  more 
friends,  but  cried  out  in  despair,  "  Does  nobody 
here  know  Rip  Van  Winkle?" 

"  Oh,  Rip  Van  Winkle !"  exclaimed  two  or 
chree,  "  Oh,  to  be  sure !  that's  Rip  Van  Winkle 
yonder,  leaning  against  the  tree." 

Rip  looked,  and  beheld  a  precise  counterpart 
of  himself  as  lie  went  up  the  mountain;  appa- 
rently  as  lazy,  and  certainly  as  ragged.  The  poor 
fellow  was  now  completely  confounded.  He 
doubted  his  own  identity,  and  whether  he  was 
himself  or  another  man.  In  the  midst  of  his  be- 
wilderment, the  man  in  the  cocked  hat  demanded 
who  he  was,  and  what  was  his  name? 


"  God  knows,"  exclaimed  he  at  his  wit's  end 
"  I'm  not  myself — I'm  somebody  else — that's  me 
yonder — no — that's  somebody  else,  got  into  my 
shoes — I  was  myself  last  night,  but  I  fell  asleep 
on  the  mountain,  and  they've  changed  my  gun, 
and  every  thing's  changed,  and  I'm  changed,  and 
I  can't  tell  what's  my  name,  or  who  I  am !" 

The  by-standers  began  now  to  look  at  each 
other,  nod,  wink  significantly,  and  tap  their  fin- 
gers against  their  foreheads.  There  was  a  whisper, 
also,  about  securing  the  gun,  and  keeping  the 
old  fellow  from  doing  mischief;  at  the  very  sug- 
gestion of  which,  the  self-important  man  with  the 
cocked  hat  retired  with  some  precipitation.  At 
this  critical  moment  a  fresh  comely  woman  pass- 
ed through  the  throng  to  get  a  peep  at  the  gray- 
bearded  man.  She  had  a  chubby  child  in  her 
arms,  which,  frightened  at  his  looks,  began  to 
cry.  "  Hush,  Rip,"  cried  she,  "  hush,  you  little 
fool ;  the  old  man  won't  hurt  you."  The  name  of 
the  child,  the  air  of  the  mother,  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  all  awakened  a  train  of  recollections  in  his 
mind.  "  What  is  your  name,  my  good  woman  V 
asked  he. 

"  Judith  Gardenier." 

"  And  your  father's  name  ?" 

"  Ah,  poor  man,  his  name  was  Rip  Van  Winkle ; 
it's  twenty  years  since  he  went  away  from  home 
with  his  gun,  and  never  Mas  been  heard  of  since 
— his  dog  came  home  without  him ;  but  whether 
he  shot  himself,  or  was  carried  away  by  the  In- 
dians, nobody  can  tell.  I  was  then  but  a  little 
girl." 

Rip  had  but  one  question  more  to  ask ;  but 
he  put  it  with  a  faltering  voice : 
"Where's  your  mother?" 
Oh,  she  too  had  died  but  a  short  time  since : 
she  broke  a  blood-vessel  in  a  fit  of  passion  at  a 
New-England  pedlar. 

There  was  a  drop  of  comfort,  at  least,  in  this 
intelligence.  The  honest  man  could  contain  him- 
self no  longer.  He  caught  his  daughter  and  lier 
child  in  his  arms.  "  I  am  your  father!"  cried  he — 
j  "  Young  Rip  Van  Winkle  once — old  Rip  Van 
Winkle  now! — Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip 
j  Van  Winkle !" 

All  stood  amazed,  until  an  old  woman,  tot- 
!  tering  out  from  among  the  crowd,  put  her  hand 
|  to  her  brow,  and  peering  under  it  in  his  face  for 
a  moment,  exclaimed,  "Sure  enough!  it  is  Rip 
Van  Winkle — it  is  himself.  Welcome  home  again, 
old  neighbor — Why,  where  have  you  been  these 
twenty  long  years  ?" 

Rip's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole  twen- 
ty years  had  been  to  him  but  as  one  night.  Tho 
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neighbors  stared  whun  they  heard  it ;  some  were 
seen  to  wink  at  each  other,  and  put  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks;  and  the  self-important  man  in 
the  cocked  hat,  who,  when  the  alarm  was  over, 
had  returned  to  the  field,  screwed  down  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth,  and  shook  his  head — upon 
which  there  was  a  general  shaking  of  the  head 
throughout  the  assemblage. 

It  was  determined,  however,  to  take  the  opi- 
nion of  old  Peter  Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen 
slowly  advancing  up  the  road.  He  was  a  descen- 
dant of  the  historian  of  that  name,  who  wrote 
one  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  province.  Peter 
was  the  most  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  village, 
and  well  versed  m  all  the  wonderful  events  and 
traditions  of  the  neighborhood.  He  recollected 
Rip  at  once,  and  corroborated  his  story  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  He  assured  the  com- 
pany that  it  was  a  fact,  handed  down  from  his 
ancestor  the  historian,  that  the  Kaatskill  moun- 
tains had  always  been  haunted  by  strange  beings. 
That  it  was  affirmed  that  the  great  Hendrick 
Hudson,  the  first  discoverer  of  the  river  and 
country,  kept  a  kind  of  vigil  there  every  twenty 
years,  with  his  crew  of  the  Half-moon,  being  per- 
mitted in  this  way  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  en- 
terprise, and  keep  a  guardian  eye  upon  the  river 
and  the  great  city  called  by  his  name.  That  his 
father  had  once  seen  them  in  their  old  Dutch 
dresses  playing  at  nine-pins  in  a  hollow  of  the 
mountain;  and  that  he  himself  had  heard,  one 
summer  afternoon,  the  sound  of  their  balls,  like 
distant  peals  of  thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  company 
broke  up,  and  returned  to  the  more  important 
concerns  of  the  election.  Rip's  daughter  took 
him  home  to  live  with  her;  she  had  a  snug,  well- 
furnished  house,  and  a  stout  cheery  farmer  for  a 
husband,  whom  Rip  recollected  for  one  of  the 
urchins  that  used  to  climb  upon  his  back.  As  to 
Rip's  son  and  heir,  who  was  the  ditto  of  himself, 
seen  leaning  against  the  tree,  he  was  employed 
to  work  on  the  farm ;  but  evinced  a  hereditary 
disposition  to  attend  to  any  thing  else  but  his 
business. 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits ; 
he  soon  found  many  of  his  former  cronies, 
the  ugh  all  rather  the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time ;  and  preferred  making  friends  among  the 
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rising  generation,  with  whom  he  soon  grew  into 
great  favor. 

Having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  being 
arrived  at  that  happy  age  when  a  man  can  do 
nothing  with  impunity,  he  took  his  place  onc6 
more  on  the  bench,  at  the  inn  door,  and  was  re- 
verenced as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village, 
and  a  chronicle  of  the  old  times  "before  the  war." 
It  was  some  time  before  he  could  get  into  the 
regular  track  of  gossip,  or  could  be  made  to  com- 
prehend the  strange  events  that  had  taken  place 
(luring  his  torpor.  How  that  there  had  been  a 
revolutionary  war — that  the  country  had  throws 
off  the  yoke  of  old  England — and  that,  instead  of 
being  a  subject  of  his  majesty  George  the  Third, 
he  was  now  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Rip,  in  fact,  was  no  politician;  the  changes  of 
states  and  empires  made  but  little  impression  on 
him ;  but  there  was  one  species  of  despotism  un- 
der which  he  had  long  groaned,  and  that  was — 
petticoat  government.  Happily,  that  was  at  an 
end ;  he  had  got  his  neck  out  of  the  yoke  of  ma- 
trimony, and  could  go  in  and  out  whenever  he 
pleased,  without  dreading  the  tyranny  of  Dame 
Van  Winkle.  Whenever  her  name  was  mention- 
ed, however,  he  shook  his  head,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  cast  up  his  eyes ;  wmich  might  pas& 
either  for  an  expression  of  resignation  to  his  fate, 
or  joy  at  his  deliverance. 

He  used  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger 
that  arrived  at  Mr.  Doolittle's  hotel.  He  was  ob- 
served, at  first,  to  vary  on  some  points  every  time 
he  told  it,  which  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing so  recently  awaked.  It  at  last  settled  down 
precisely  to  the  tale  I  have  related,  and  not  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
knew  it  by  heart.  Some  always  pretended  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  insisted  that  Rip  had 
been  out  of  his  head,  and  that  this  was  one  point 
on  which  he  always  remained  flighty.  The  old 
Dutch  inhabitants,  however,  almost  universally 
gave  it  full  credit.  Even  to  this  day,  they  nevei 
hear  a  thunder-storm  of  a  summer  afternoon 
about  the  Kaatskill,  but  they  say  Hendrick  Hud- 
son and  his  crew  are  at  their  game  of  nine-pins; 
and  it  is  a  common  wish  of  all  henpecked  hus 
bands  in  the  neighborhood,  when  life  hangs  heavy 
on  their  hands,  that  they  might  have  a  quieting 
draught  out  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  flagon. 


From  me  Knickerbocker,  September  Number,  1839. 


SUNRISE    UPON    THE    CATS  KILLS. 


The  sultry  air  lies  listless  o'er  the  plain, 
Nor  longer  cools  the  city's  burning  walls ; 

All  things  that  live,  upon  the  land  and  main, 
Pant  for  the  breeze,  to  life  and  joy  that  calls ; 
t-Vhile  I.  impatient  of  its  fervid  sleep 

/h  lowly  vale,  seek  for  its  stirring  breath  on  mountain  steep. 

For  there  it  dies  not  ever;  but  on  wings 

Of  the  soft  fleecy  cloud  il  loves  to  bear, 
From  pure  blue  depths  of  heaven,  from  which  it  springs, 
Coolness  to  brows,  oppressed  with  heat  and  care, 
i«id  music  to  the  woods,  making  the  nooks 
Of  leaves  to  join  the  concert  of  the  mountain  brooks. 

Then  rouse  ye  up,  its  kind  approach  to  greet, 

With  sunrise  on  ihe  mountain  tops,  and  stay, 
To  mark  how  all  that's  glorious,  fair  and  sweet, 
Comes  forth  revealed  by  the  bright  god  of  day; 
And  as  upon  the  magic  scene  you  gaze, 
It  seems  his  own  creation  strikes  you  with  amaze. 

Loug  ere  he  deigns  to  gild  the  proudest  heads 

Of  earth's  bold  mountains,  he  removes  the  pall 
Of  night  from  his  high  course  in  heaven,  and  spreads 
Gay,  gorgeous  hues  on  clouds,  that  seem  not  all 
In  joy  at  his  bright  presence,  but  to  mourn 
In  saddened  livery,  toward  the  moon's  pale  hour. 

Behold  he  comes  ! — majestic,  calm,  serene, 

From  his  glad  visit  to  vast  empires,  where 
He  poured  his  genial  warmth,  and  glorious  shone, 
Unsullied  by  the  deeds  of  darkness  there; 
The  battle-strife  has  knitted  not  his  brow, 
Nor  stained  his  charriot  wheels,  that  roll  on  clouds  of  snow ! 


As  we  from  this  proud  height,  the  earth  behc'd 
Ushered  into  his  presence ;  and  the  flash 

Of  his  first  beams,  reveals,  in  outline  bold, 
The  distant  hills  imprinted  at  one  dash, 
In  dark  relief,  upon  the  glowing  sky, 

To  fade  there  through  each  shade  of  blue,  till  evening  die. 

We  see  the  very  motion  of  the  world. 

That  seems  to  bow  in  solemn  awe  profound, 
Before  its  God ;  with  clouds  for  incense  hurled. 
And  for  an  altar,  boundless  space  around ; 
While  silver  streams  a  holy  vestment  make. 
And  hollow  winds  through  forests  wild  the  organ  peal  awake 

Just  worship  ! — for  behold  the  glory  spread 

Around  his  throne,  as  he  ascends  in  heaven ! 
Rich,  gorgeous  clouds  for  canopy  o'er  head, 

And  deep  blue  boundless  skies  for  pathway  given ; 
While,  like  a  carpet  o'er  the  plain,  his  rays 
Pellucid,  shed  around  a  soft  vermillion  haze. 
***** 

The  solemn  stillness  calms  my  restless  mind. 

As  it  goes  forth ;  I  see  the  swelling  sail, 
But  hear  no  dash  of  waters,  and  I  find 

No  sound  from  steeple  gleaming  in  the  vale  ; 
E'en  the  green  tree-tops,  stirred  beneath  my  feet. 
By  winds,  mine  ears  with  their  low  murmurs  scarcely  greet 

***** 
*  *  *  * 

S.  D.  D. 

Catskill  Mountain  House. 


EXTRACT  FROM 

THE   u  OLLAPODIANA "  PAPERS  OF  WILLIS  GAYLORD   CLARK . 

Commencing  at  page  207  of  his  "  Literary  Remains." 


You  would  scarcely  think,  arrived  at  Kaats- 
kin  Landing,  on  the  Hudson,  that  just  before 
you  enter  the  coach  which  conveys  you  to  the 
mountain,  that  any  extraordinary  prospect  was 
about  to  open  upjn  your  vision.  True,  as  when 
on  the  water,  the  great  cloud  Presence  looms 
afar,  yet  there  is  a  long  level  country  between 
it  ana  you ;  and  it  is  too  early  in  the  day  to 
drink  in  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  You  are 
content  with  watching  the  complex  operations  of 
that  aquatic  and  equestrian  mystery,  a  horse- 
boat,  which  plies  from  the  humble  tavern  at  the 
waters  edge  to  the  other  shore  of  the  Hudson. 
The  animals  give  a  consumptive  wheeze,  as  they 
start,  stretching  out  their  long  necks,  indulging 
in  faint  recollections  of  that  happy  juvenescence, 


when  they  wasted  the  hours  of  their  colthood  n 
pastures  of  clover  and  moving  with  a  kind  oi 
unambitious  sprawl,  as  if  they  cared  but  little 
whether  they  stood  or  fell ;  a  turn  of  mind  which 
induces  them  to  stir  their  forward  legs  more 
glibly  than  those  in  the  opposite  quarter,  quick- 
ening the  former  from  pride,  and  "  contracting 
the  latter  from  motives  of  decency."  This  is 
said  to  be  their  philosophy ;  and  they  act  upon  it 
with  a  religious  devotion,  "  worthy  a  better 
cause." 

As  you  move  along  from  the  landing,  by 
pleasant  and  quiet  waters,  and  through  scenes 
of  pastoral  tranquillity,  you  seem  to  be  threading 
a  road  which  leads  through  a  peaceful  and  varie-, 
gated  plain.    You  lose  the  memory  of  the  high- 
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Ian  is  and  the  river,  m  the  thought  that  you  are 
taking  a  Journey  into  a  country  as  level  as  the 
lowliest  land  in  Jersey.  Sometimes  the  moun- 
tains, as  you  turn  a  point  of  the  road,  appear 
alar;  but  "are  they  clouds,' or  are  they  not?" 
By  tiie  mass,  you  shall  hardly  tell.  Meantime, 
you  are  a  pZain-traveller,  a  quiet  man.  All  at 
once  you  are  wheeled  upon  a  vernal  theatre, 
some  five  or  six  miles  in  width,  at  whose  ex- 
tremity the  bases  of  the  Kaatskills  'gin  to  rise. 
How  impressive  the  westering-  sunshine,  sifting 
itself  down  the  mighty  ravines  and  hollows,  and 
tinting  the  far-off  Summits  with  aerial  light! 
How  majestic  yet  soft  the  gradations  from  the 
ponderous  grandeur  of  the  formation;  up,  up  to 
the  giddy  and  delicate  shadowings,  which  dimly 
veil  and  sanctity  their  top^,  as  "  sacristies  of  na- 
ture," where  the  cedar  rocks  to  the  wind,  and  the 
screaming  eagle  snaps  his  mandibles,  as  he 
sweeps  a  circuit  of  miles  with  one  full  impulse 
.>f  his  glorious  wing!  Contrasting  the  rough- 
ness of  the  basis  with  the  printed  beauty  of  the 
iris-imed  and  ski'ey  ultimatum,  I  could  not  but 
deem  that  the  bard  of  "  Thanatopsis  "  had  well 
applied  to  the  Kaatskills  those  happy  lines 
wherein  he  apostrophizes  the  famous  heights  of 
Europe  : 

I 

"  Your  peaks  are  beautiful,  ye  Appenines, 
"  In  the  soft  light  of  your  serenest  skies  ; 

"  From  the  broad  highland  region,  dark  with  pines, 
"  Fair  as  the  hills  of  paradise,  ye  rise  !" 

Be  not  to  eager,  as  you  take  the  first  stage 
of  the  mountain,  to  look  about  you;  especially, 
be  not  anxious  to  look  afar.  Now  and  then,  it 
is  true,  as  the  coach  turns,  you  cannot  choose 
but  see  a  landscape  to  the  south  and  east,  far- 
ther off 'than  you  ewt  Nii*v  0ne  before,  broken  up 
into  a  thousand  vistas  out  look  you  at  them 
with  a  sleepy,  sidelong  eye,  to  the  end  that  you 
may  finally  receive  from  the  Platform  the  fifll 
glory  of  the  final  view.  In  the  meantime,  there 
is  enough  directly  about  you  to  employ  all  your 
jeyes.  if  you  had  the  ocular  endowments  of  an 
iArgus.  Huge  rocks,  that  might  have  been  sent 
[from  Marring  Titans,  decked  with  moss,  over- 
jhung  with  rugged  shrubbery,  and  cooling  the 
springs  that  trickle  from  beneath  them,  gloom 
(beside  the  way;  vast  chasms,  which  your  coach 
fehall  sometimes  seem  to  overhang,  yawn  on  the 
Soft ;  the  pine  and  cedar-scented  air  comes  freely 
ar.d  sweetly  from  the  brown  bosom  of  the 
kvoods;  until,  one  high  ascent  attained,  a  level 
for  a  while  succeeds,  and  your  smoking  horses 
'est,  while,  with  expanding  nostril,  you  drink  in 
the  rarer  and  yet  rarer  air-  a  stillness  like  the 


I  peace  of  Eden,  (broken  only  by  the  whisper  ot 
|  leaves,  the  faint  chant  of  embowered  birds,  or 
j  the  distant  notes  that  come  "mellowed  and  min- 
gling from  the  vale  below,")  hangs  at  the  portal 
of  your  car.  It  is  a  time  to  be  still,  to  be  con- 
templative ;  to  hear  no  voice  but  your  own 
ejaculations,  or  those  of  one  who  will  share  and 
heighten  your  enjoyment,  by  partaking  it  in 
peace,  and  as  one  with  you,  yet  alone. 


Passing  the  ravine,  where  the  immortal  Rip 
Van  Winkle  played  his  game  of  nine-pins  with 
•the  wizards  of  that  neighborhood,  and  quaffed 
huge  draughts  of  those  bewildering  flagons 
which  made  him  sleep  for  years,  I  flung  myself 
impatiently  from  the  "  quarter-deck"  of  the  pos- 
tillion whose  place  I  had  shared ;  I  grasped  that 
goodly  globe  of  gold  and  ivory  which  heads  my 
customary  cane — the  present  of  "My  Hon.  friend  " 

S  ,  and  which  once  drew  into  itself  the 

sustenance  of  life  from  that  hallowed  mound 
which  guards  the  dust  of  Washington,  and 
pushed  gaily  on,  determined  to  pause  not  until 
my  weary  feet  stood  on  the  Platform.  The  road 
was  smooth  and  good;  the  air  refreshing  and 
pure,  beyond  description.  The  lungs  play  there 
without  an  effort;  it  is  a  luxury  to  breathe. 
How  holy  was  the  stillness !  Not  a  sound  in- 
vaded the  solemn  air;  it  was  like  inhaling  the 
sanctity  of  the  empyrean.  The  forest  tops  soon 
began  to  stir  as  with  a  mighty  wind.  I  looked, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  road  there  were  trees 
whose  branches  had  been  broken,  as  if  by  the 
wings  of  some  rushing  tempest.  It  was  the 
havoc  of  winter  snows. 


There  is  a  wonderful  deception  in  the  approach 
to  the  Mountain  House,  which,  when  disco, 
vered,  will  strike  the  traveller  with  amazement. 
At  one  point  of  the  road,  where  the  mansion 
which  is  to  terminate  your  pilgrimage  heaves  its 
white  form  in  view,  (you  have  seen  it  from  the 
river  for  nearly  half  a  day,)  it  seems  not  farther 
than  a  hundred  rods,  and  hangs  apparently  on 
the  verge  of  a  stupendous  crag  over  your  head, 
the  road  turns  again,  it  is  out  of  sight,  and  the 
summits,  near  its  locus  in  quo,  are  nearly  three 
miles  off.  The  effect  is  wonderful.  The  moun- 
tain is  growing  upon  you. 

I  continued  to  ascend,  slowly,  but  with  pa- 
tient steps,  and  with  a  flow  of  spirit  which  I  can 
not  describe.  Looking  occasionally  to  the  east, 
I  saw  a  line  of  such  parti-colored  clouds,  (as  then 
I  deemed  them,)  yellow,  green  and  purple,  sil- 
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ver-lnced  a-*  violet-bordered,  that  it  mesi 
1  never  viewed  the  like  kaleidoscopic  present- 
merits.    All  this  time,  I  wondered  that  I  had 
seen  no  land  for  many  a  weary  mile. 

Hill  after  hill,  mere  ridges  of  the  mountain, 
was  attained ;  summit  after  summit  surmounted ; 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  house  was  as 
far  off  as  ever.  Finally  it  appeared,  and  a-nigh  5 
to  me  the  "  earth's  one  sanctuary."  I  reached  it ; 
my  name  was  on  the  book ;  the  queries  of  the 
publican,  as  to  "how  many  coach-loads  were 
behind,"'  (symptoms  of  a  yearning  for  the  al- 
mighty dollar,  even  in  this  holy  of  nature's  ho- 
lies,) were  answered,  and  I  stood  on  the  Platform. 


Good  Reader !  expect  me  not  to  describe  the 
indescribable.    I  feel  now,  while  memory  is  busy 
in  my  brain,  in  the  silence  of  my  library,  calling 
up  that  vision  to  my  mind,  much  as  I  did  when  I 
leaned  upon  my  staff  before  that  omnipotent  pic- 
ture, and  looked  abroad  upon  its  GoD-written 
magnitude.    It  was  a  vast  and  changeful,  a  ma- 
jestic, an  interminable  landscape ;  a  fairy,  grand, 
and  delicately-colored  scene,  with  rivers  for  its 
lines  of  reflections ;  with  highlands  and  the  vales 
of  States  for  its  sladowings,  and  far-off  moun- 
tains for  its  frame.    Those  parti-colored  and  va- 
rying clouds  I  fancied  I  had  seen  as  I  ascended, 
w  en-  but  portions  of  the  scene.    All  colors  of 
the  rainbow  ;  all  softness  of  harvest-field,  and 
forest,  and  distant  cities,  and  the  towns  that  sim- 
ply dotted  the  Hudson;  and  far  beyond  where 
that  noble  river,  diminished  to  a  brooklet,  rolled 
its  waters,  there  opened  mountain  after  moun- 
tain, vale  after  vale,  State  after  State,  heaved 
against  the  horizon,  to  the  north-east  and  south, 
in  impressive  and  sublime  confusion ;  while  still 
heyond;  in  undulating  ridges,  filled  with  all  hues 
of  light  and  shade,  coquetting  with  the  cloud, 
rolled  the  rock-ribbed  and  ancient  frame  of  this 
dim  diorama !   As  the  sun  went  down,  the  houses 
and  cities  diminished  to  dots;  the  evening  guns 
of  the  national  anniversary  came  booming  up  from 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson ;  the  bonfires  blazed 
along  the  peaks  of  distant  mountains,  and  from 
the  suburbs  of  countless  villages  along  the  river; 
while  in  the  dim  twilight, 

"  From  coabt  to  coast,  and  from  town  to  town, 

"  You  could  6ee  all  the  white  saifs  gleaming  down." 

The  steam-boats,  hastening  to  and  fro,  vomited 
their  fires  upon  the  air,  and  the  circuit  of  unnum- 
bered miles  sent  up  its  sights  and  sounds,  from 
the  region  below,  over  which  the  vast  shadows 
of  the  mountains  were  stealing. 

Just  before  thu  sun  dropped  behind  the  west, 


eeraed  j  his  slant  beams  poured  jver  the  south  mountain 
and  fell  upon  a  wide  sea  of  feathery  cloudy 
which  were  sweeping  midway  along  its  form, 
obscuring  the  vale  below.  I  sought  an  eminence 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  with  the  sun  at  my 
back,  saw  a  giant  form  depicted  in  a  misty  halo 
on  the  clouds  below.  He  was  identified,  insub- 
stantial but  extensive  Shape !  I  stretched  forth 
my  hand,  and  the  giant  spectre  waved  his  sha- 
dowy arm  over  the  whole  county  of  Dutchess, 
through  the  misty  atmosphere ;  while  just  at  his 
supernatural  coat-tail,  a  shower  of  light  played 
upon  the  highlands,  verging  toward  West  Point, 
on  the  river,  which  are  to  the  eye,  from  the 
Mountain  House,  level  slips  of  shore,  that  seem 
scarce  so  otoss  as  knolls  of  the  smallest  size. 


Of  the  grandeur  of  the  Kaatskills  at  sunrise; 
of  the  patriotic  blazon  which  our  bonfire  made 
on  the  Fourth,  at  evening ;  of  the  Falls,  and  cer- 
tain pecuniary  trickeries  connected  with  their 
grim  majesty,  and  a  general  digest  of  the  stu- 
pendous scene,  shall  these  not  be  discoursed 
hereafter,  and  in  truthful  wise?  Yea,  reader, 
verily,  and  from  the  note-book  of  thine,  faithful 
to  the  end,  Ollapod. 


November,  1837. 

We  parted,  my  good  reader,  last  at  the 
Kaatskills— -no  ?  "  It  was  a  summer's  evening ;" 
and  with  my  shadow  on  the  mountain  mist,  1 
ween,  vanished  in  your  thoughts  the  memory  of 
me.  Well,  that  was  natural.  A  hazy,  dream- 
like idea  of  my  whereabout  may  have  haunted 
you  for  a  moment — but  it  passed.  I  can  not 
allow  you  to  escape  so  easily.  "  Lend  us  the 
loan"  of  your  eye,  for  some  twenty  minutes: 
and  if  you  are  a  home-bred  and  untravelled  per- 
son, 'tis  likely,  as  the  valet  says  in  Cinderella, 
that  "  I  may  chance  to  make  you  stare !" 


In  discoursing  of  the  territorial  wonderments 
in  question,  which  have  been  moulded  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  I  cannot  suppose  that 
you  who  read  my  reveries  will  look  with  a  com- 
pact, imaginative  eye  upon  that  which  has  forced 
its  huge  radius  upon  my  own  extended  vision. 
I  ask  you,  howbeit,  to  take  my  arm,  and  step 
forth  with  me  from  the  piazza  of  the  Mountain 
House.  It  is  night.  A  few  stars  are  peering 
from  a  dim  azure  field  of  western  sky ;  the  high- 
soaring  breeze,  the  breath  of  heaven,  makes  a 
stilly  music  in  the  neighboring  pines;  the  meek 
crest  of  Dian  rolls  along  the  blue  depths  of  ether 
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tinting  with  silver  lines  the  half  dun,  half  Qeecy 
clouds;  they  Ifho  are  in  the  parlors  make  "con- 
siderable" noise;  there  is  an  individual  at  the 
end  of  the  portico  discussing  his  quadruple  julep, 
and  another  devotedly  sucking  the  end  of  a  cane, 
as  if  it  were  full  of  mother's  milk  ;  he  hummeth 
also  an  air  from  //  Pirata,  and  wonders,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  "why  the  devil  that  there 
steam-boat  from  Albany  does  n't  begin  to  show 
its  lights  down  on  the  Hudson."  His  companion 
of  the  glass,  however,  is  intent  on  the  renewal 
thereof.  Calling  to  him  the  chief  "help"  of  the 
place,  he  says.  "Is  that  other  antifogmatic 
ready?" 
"No,  sir." 

"Well,  now,  person,  what's  the  reason? 
What  was  my  last  observation  ?  Says  I  to  you, 
says  I,  'Make  me  a  fourth  of  them  beverages;' 
and  moreover,  I  added,  Just  you  keep  doing  so ; 
be  constantly  making  them,  till  the  order  is  coun-  I 
termanded.'  Give  us  another ;  go  !  vanish  ! — 
4  diappear  and  appear.'  " 

The  obsequious  servant  went ;  and  returning 
with  the  desired  draught,  observed  probably  for 
the  thousandth  time :  "  There !  that's  what  I  call 
the  true  currency;  them's  the  ginooyne  mint 
drops;  ha — ha — ha!" — these  separate  divisions 
of  his  laughter  coming  out  of  his  mouth  at  inter- 
vals of  about  half  a  minute  each. 


There  is  a  bench  near  the  verge  of  the  Plat- 
form where,  when  you  sit  at  evening,  the  hollow- 
sounding  air  comes  up  from  the  vast  vale  below, 
like  the  restless  murmurs  of  the  ocean.  Anchor 
yourself  here  for  a  while,  reader,  with  me.  It 
being  the  evening  of  the  national  anniversary,  a 
few  patriotic  individuals  are  extremely  busy  in 
piling  up  a  huge  pyramid  of  dried  pine  branches, 
barrels  covered  with  tar,  and  kegs  of  spirits,  to  a 
height  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet — perhaps 
higher.  A  bonfire  is  premeditated.  You  shall 
see  anon  how  the  flames  will  rise.  The  prepa- 
rations are  completed ;  the  fire  is  applied.  Hear 
how  it  crackles  and  hisses!  Slowly  but  spite- 
fully it  mounts  from  limb  to  limb,  and  from  one 
combustible  to  another,  until  the  whole  welkin  i 
is  a-blaze,  and  shaking  as  with  thunder!  It  is  a 
beautiful  sight.  The  gush  of  unwonted  radiance 
rolls  in  effulgent  surges  adown  the  vale.  How 
the  owl  hoots  with  surprise  at  the  interrupting 
light!  Bird  of  wisdom,  it  is  the  Fourth!  and 
you  may  well  add  your  voice  to  swell  the  choral 
honors  of  the  time.  How  the  tall  old  pines, 
withered  by  the  biting  scathe  of  Eld,  rise  to  the 
view,  afar  and  near ;  white  shafts,  bottomed  in 


darkness  and  standing  like  the  serried  spears  of 
an  innumerable  army!  The  groups  around  the 
beacon  are  gathered  together,  but  are  forced  to 
enlarge  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  oy  the 
growing  intensity  of  the  increasing  blaze.  Some 
of  them,  being  ladies,  their  white  robes  waving 
in  the  mountain  breeze,  and  the  light  shining  full 
upon  them,  present,  you  observe,  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. The  pale  pillars  of  the  portico  flash 
fitfully  into  view,  now  seen  and  gone,  like  co- 
lumns of  mist.  The  swarthy  African  who  kin- 
dled the  fire,  regards  it  with  perspiring  face  and 
grinning  ivories ;  and  lo !  the  man  who  hath 
mastered  the  quintupled  glass  of  metamorphosed 
eau-de-vie,  standing  by  the  towering  pile  of  flame, 
and,  reaching  his  hand  on  high,  he  smiteth  there- 
with his  sinister  pap,  with  a  most  hollow  sound ; 
the  knell,  as  it  were  of  his  departing  reason.  In 
<r»ort,  he  is  making  an  oration! 

Listen  to  those  voiceful  currents  of  air,  tra- 
versing the  vast  profound  below  the  Platform ! 
What  a  mighty  circumference  do  they  sweep! 
Over  how  many  towns,  and  dwellings,  and 
streams,  and  incommunicable  woods!  Murmurs 
of  the  dark,  sources  and  awakeners  of  sublime 
imagination,  swell  from  afar.  You  have  thoughts 
of  eternity  and  power  here,  which  shall  haunt 
you  evermore.  But  we  must  be  early  stirrers  in 
the  morning.    Let  us  to  bed. 


You  can  lie  on  your  pillow  at  the  Kaatskill 
House,  and  see  the  god  of  day  look  upon  you 
from  behind  the  pinnacles  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  New  Hampshire,  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
Noble  prospect !  As  the  great  orb  heaves  up  in 
ineffable  grandeur,  he  seems  rising  from  beneath 
you,  and  you  fancy  that  you  have  attained  an 
elevation  where  may  be  seen  the  motion  of  the 
woiid.  No  intervening  land  to  limit  the  view, 
you  seem  suspended  in  mid-air,  without  one  ob- 
stacle to  check  the  eye.  The  scene  is  indescrib- 
able. The  chequered  and  interminable  vale, 
sprinkled  with  groves,  and  lakes,  and  towns,  and 
streams ;  the  mountains  afar  off,  swelling  tumul- 
tuously  heavenward,  like  waves  of  the  ocean, 
some  incarnadined  with  radiance,  others  purpled 
in  shade ;  all  these,  to  use  the  language  of  an 
auctioneer's  advertisement,  "  are  too  tedious  to 
mention,  but  may  be  seen  on  the  premises."  I 
know  of  but  one  picture  which  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  this  ethereal  spot.  It  was  the 
view  which  the  angel  Michael  was  polite  enough, 
one  summer  morning,  to  point  out  to  Adam,  from 
the  highest  hill  of  Paradise  ■ 
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'His  eye  might  there  command  wherever  stood 

Oity  of  old  or  modern  fame,  the  seat 

Of  mightiest  empire,  from  the  destined  walla 

Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathaian  Can, 

And  Sarmachand  by  Osus,  Temir's  throne, 

To  Paquin  of  Sinajan  kings ;  and  thence 

To  Agra  and  Lahor  of  great  Mogul 

Down  to  the  golden  Chersonese ;  or  where 

The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  sat,  or  since 

In  Hizpahan ;  or  where  the  Russian  Ksar 

In  Mosco :  or  the  Sultan  in  Bizance, 

Turchestan  born  ;  nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 

The  empire  of  Negus,  to  his  utmost  port, 

Erocco ;  and  the  less  maritime  kings 
.Mombaza,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 
And  Sofala.  thought  Ophir.  to  the  realm 

Of  Congf  «nd  Ansola,  farthest  south: 

Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  to  Atlas'  mount, 

The  kingdoms  of  Almanzor,  Fez,  and  Suz, 

Morocco,  and  Algier,  and  Tremizen ; 

On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  sway 

The  world ;  in  spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw 

Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Montezume, 

(And  Texas  too,  great  Houston's  seat— who  knows?) 

And  Cusco  in  Peru,  the  richer  seat 

Of  Aiabalipa;  and  yet  unspoiled 

Guiana,  whose  great  city  Geyro'ns  sons 

Calls  El  Dorado." 


Tt  looks  to  be  a  perilous  enterprise  to  de- 
Bcend  the  Kaatskills.  You  feel,  as  you  com- 
mence the  "  facilis  descensus,"  (what  an  unhack- 
neyed phrase,  to  be  sure !)  very  much  the  sort 
of  sensation  probably  experienced  by  Parachute 
Cocking,  whose  end  was  so  shocking.  The 
wheels  of  the  coach  are  shod  with  the  prepara- 
tion '  of  iron  slippers,  which  are  essential  to  a 
hold  up ;  and  as  you  bowl  and  grate  along,  with 
with  wilderness-chasms  and  a  brawling  stream 
mayhap  on  one  hand,  and  horrid  masses  of  stone 
seemingly  ready  to  tumble  upon  you  on  the 
other;  the  far  plain  stretching  like  the  sea  be- 
neath you,  in  the  mists  of  the  morning;  your 
emotions  are  fidgetty.  You  are  not  afraid— not 
yon,  indeed!  Catch  you  at  such  folly!  No; 
but  you  wish  most  devoutly  that  you  were  some 


nine  miles  down,  notwithstanding,  and  are  look- 
ino-  eagerly  for  that  eon  sum  ma  lion. 

°  We  paused  just  long  enough  at  trie  oase  of 
the  mountain  to  water  the  cattle,  and  hear  a  bit 
of  choice  grammar  from  the  landlord;  a  burly, 
big  individual,  "  careless  of  the  objective  case," 
and  studious  of  ease,  in  bags  of  tow-cioth,  (trow- 
sers  by  courtesy,)  and  a  roundabout  of'  the  same 
material ;  the  knees  of  the  unmentionables  ap- 
parently greened  by  kneeling  humbly  at  the  lac- 
tiferous udder  of  his  only  cow,  day  by  day.  He 
addressed  "  the  gentlemen  that  driv'  us  down 
«  Well,  Josh,  I  seen  them  rackets .'" 
"  Wa'  n't  they  almighty  bright?"  was  the  in 
I  quisitive  reply. 

This  short  colloquy  had  reference  to  a  train 
of  fire-works  which  were  set  off  the  evening 
before  at  the  Mountain  House;  long  snaky- 
trails  of  light,  Hashing  in  their  zigzag  course 
through  the  darkness.  It  was  beautiful  to  see 
those  fiery  sentences  written  fitfully  on  the  sky, 
fading  one  by  one,  like  some  Hebrew  character, 
some  Nebuchadnezzar  scroll,  in  the  dark  pro- 
found,  and  showing,  as  the  rocket  fell  and  faded, 
that  beneath  the  lowest  deep  to  which  it  des- 
cended, there  was  one  yet  lower  still,  to  which  it 
swept  "  plumb-down,  a  shower  of  fire." 

We  presently  rolled  away,  and  we^e  soon 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Hudson  and  the  horse- 
boat,  at  the  landing.  The  same  unfortunate  ani- 
mals were  peering  forth  from  that  aquatic  ve- 
hicle ;  one  of  them  dropping  his  hairy  lip,  with 
a  melancholy  expression,  and  the  other  slre- 
nuously  endeavoring  to  remove  a  wisp  of  straw 
which  had  found  a  lodgment  on  his  nose.  The 
effort,  however,  was  vain ;  his  physical  energies 
sank  under  the  task  ;  he  gave  it  up,  and  was 
soon  under  way  for  the  opposite  shore,  with  his 
four-legged  fellow  trareller,  and  three  bipeds, 
who  were  smoking  segars. 


EXTRACTS  FROM 

"IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICA,  DURING  1833-35," 

BY   TYRONE   POWER,  Esq. 
»  a  atace  was  in  waiting  at  the  landing  place,  I  road,  or  of  the  glimpses  we  now  and  then  had  of 


which  quickly  took  us  to  the  town;  where  we 
took  a  carriage  directly  to  the  Mountain  House, 
which  we  had  marked  from  the  river  as  the  morn- 
ing sun  lighted  it  up,  looking  like  a  white  dove 
cot  raised  against  the  dark  hill  side. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  our  winding  *ockv 


the  nether  world,  which  "momentarily  grew 
less,"  as,  whilst  halting  for  breath,  we  curiously 
peeped  through  the  leafy  skreen.  flying  from  the 
faded  leaf  and  drooping  flower  of  scorching  sum- 
I  mer,  and  finding  ourselves  once  more  surround- 
i  ed  by  all  the  lovely  evidences  of  early  spring.  1 


IMPRESSIONS 

walked  more  than  half  way,  and  never  felt  less 
weary  than  when  I  rested  on  the  natural  plat- 
form, which,  thrust  from  the  hill-side,  forma  a 
stand  whence  may  be  worshipped  one  of  the 
most  glorious  prospects  ever  given  by  the  crea- 
tor to  man's  admiration. 

In  the  cool  shade  we  stood  here,  and  from 
this  eyry  looked  upon  the  silver  line  drawn 
through  the  vast  rich  valley  far  below,  doubtful 
of  its  being  the  broad  Hudson,  upon  whose  bo- 
som we  had  so  lately  tloated  in  a  huge  vessel 
crowded  with  passengers ;  for  this  vessel  we 
searched  in  vain;  but,  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope, 
made  out  one  of  the  same  kind,  which  appeared 
to  flit  along  like  some  fairy  skitf  on  a  pantomi- 
mic lake  made  all  radient  with  gold  and  pearl. 

How  delightful  were  the  sensations  atten- 
dant upon  a  first  repose  in  this  changed  climate, 
enhanced  as  these  were  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  broiling  we  had  so  recently  endured !  I  never 
remember  to  have  risen  with  feelings  more  elas- 
tic, or  in  higher  spirits,  than  I  did  after  my  first 
night's  rest  upon  the  mountain. 

******* 
****** 

A  ride  of  some  three  miles  brought  us  as 
close  as  might  be  to  the  spot,  (the  Falls,)  and  a 
walk  of  as  many  hundred  yards  presented  to 
view  a  scene  as  well  suited  for  a  witch's  festival 
as  any  spot  in  the  old  world. 

******* 

With  two  others,  I  decided  upon  walking 
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back,  and  pleasant  it  is  to  walk  through  these 
quiet  wild  wood-paths,  where  the  chirps  of  the 
birds  and  the  nestle  of  the  leaves  alone  break  in 
upon  the  repose.  These  mountains  are  every- 
where thickly  clothed  with  wood,  save  only  tli€ 
platform  where  the  house  is  built  ;  dear  abound 
on  the  lower  ridges,  and  the  bear  yet  finds  am- 
ple cover  here.  A  number  of  these  animals  are 
killed  every  season  by  an  indefatigable  old  Nim- 
rod  who  lives  in  the  valley  beneath,  and  who 
breeds  some  very  fine  dogs  to  this  sport. 

1  did  promise  unto  myself  that  during  the 
coming  November  I  would  return  up  here,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  Bruin  baited  in  his  proper 
lair ;  but  regret  to  say  my  plan  was  frustrated. 
It  must  be  an  exciting  chase  to  rouse  the  lord  of 
this  wild  mountain  forest  on  a  sunny  morning 
with  the  first  hoar  frost  yet  crisping  the  feathery 
pines ;  and  to  hear  the  deep-mouthed  hounds  giv- 
ing tongue  where  an  hundred  echoes  wait  to  bay 
the  fierce  challenge  back,  and  to  hear  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  rifle  rattle  through  the  thin  air. 

Or,  whilst  resting  upon  some  crag  under  the 
blue  sunny  sky,  to  watch  the  sea  of  cold  clouds 
tumbling  about  far  below,  and  think  that  they 
o'er  canopy  a  region  lower  still,  about  which 
one's  fellows  are  at  the  moment  creeping  with 
red  noses  and  watery  eyes,  or  rubbing  their  fro- 
zen fingers  over  anthracite  stoves,  utterly  uncon- 
scious, poor  devils !  that 

**  The  sun,  when  obscured  by  the  clouds  yet  above 
"  tihines  not  the  less  bright,  though  unseen." 


THE    CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS, 

BY  N.  P.  WILLIS. 
From  the  New  Mirror,  September  9,  1843. 


At  this  elevation  you  may  wear  woollen  and 
sleep  under  blankets  in  midsummer ;  and  that  is 
a  pleasant  temperature  where  much  hard  work  is 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  pleasure-hunting.  No 
place  so  agreeable  as  Catskill,  after  one  has  been 
par-boiled  in  the  city.  New-York  is  at  the  other 
end  of  that  long  thread  of  a  river,  running  away 
south  from  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  and  you 
may  change  your  climate  in  so  brief  a  transit, 
that  the  most  enslaved  broker  in  Wall-street 
may  have  half  his  home  on  Catskill.  The  cool 
woods,  the  small  silver  lakes,  the  falls,  the  moun- 
tain-tops, are  all  delicious  haunts  for  the  idler- 
away  of  the  hot  months   and,  to  the  credit  of 


our  taste,  it  may  be  said  they  are  fully  improved 
—Catskill  is  a  "  resort." 

From  the  Mountain  House  the  busy  and  all- 
glorious  Hudson-  is  seen  winding  half  its  silver 
length — towns,  villas,  and  white  spires,  sparkling 
on  the  shores,  and  snowy  sails  and  gaily-painted 
steamers  specking  its  bosom.  It  is  a  constant 
diorama  of  the  most  lively  beauty  ;  and  the  tra- 
veller, as  he  looks  down  upon  it,  sighs  to  make 
it  a  home.  Yet  a  smaller  and  less-frequented 
stream  would  best  fulfil  desires  born  of  a  sigh. 
There  is  either  no  seclusion  on  the  Hudson,  oi 
there  is  so  much  that  the  conveniences  of  life 
are  difficult  to  obtain.  Wheie  the  steamers  come 
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to  shore  (twenty  a  day,  with  each  from  one  to 
seven  hundred  passengers)  it  is  certainly  far 
from  secluded  enough ;  yet,  away  from  the  land- 
ing-places, servants  find  your  house  too  lonely, 
and  your  table,  without  unreasonable  expense 
and  trouble,  is  precarious  and  poor.  These  mean 
and  menus  plaisirs  reach,  after  all,  the  very  cita- 
del of  philosophy.  Who  can  live  without  a  cook 
or  a.  chambermaid,  and  dine  seven  days  in  a  week 
on  veal,  consoling  himself  with  the  beauties  of 
a  river  side  ? 

On  the  smaller  rivers  these  evils  are  some- 
what ameliorated ;  for  in  the  rural  and  uncorrupt 
villages  of  the  interior  you  may  find  servants 
born  on  the  spot,  and  content  to  live  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  market  is  better,  too,  and  the  so- 
ciety less  exposed  to  the  evils  that  result  from 
too  easy  an  access  to  the  metropolis.  No  place 
can  be  rural,  in  all  the  virtues  of  the  phrase, 
where  a  steamer  will  take  the  villager  to  the  city 
between  noon  and  night,  and  bring  him  back  be- 


tween midnight  and  morning.  There  is  a  subur- 
ban look  and  character  about  all  the  villages  on 
the  Hudson  which  seems  out  of  place  among 
such  scenery.  They  are  suburbs  ;  in  fact,  steam 
has  destroyed  the  distance  between  them  and 
the  city. 

The  Mountain  House  on  the  Catskill,  it 
should  be  remarked,  is  a  luxurious  hotel.  How 
the  proprietor  can  have  dragged  up,  and  keeps 
dragging  up,  so  many  superfluities  from  the  river 
level  to  the  eagle's  nest,  excite.'*  your  wonder.  It 
is  the  more  strange,  because  in  climbing  a  moun- 
tain the  feeling  is  natural  that  you  leave  such  en- 
ervating indulgences  below. 

The  mountain-top  is  too  Lear  heaven.  It 
should  be  a  monastery  to  lodge  in  so  high — 
a  St.  Gothard,  or  a  Vallambrosa.  But  here 
you  may  choose  between  Hermitages,  "white" 
or  "  red  "  Burgundias,  Madeiras,  French  dishes, 
and  French  dances,  as  if  you  had  descended  up- 
on Capua. 


From  the  New  World. 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE,  BY  PARK  BENJAMIN. 


July,  1843. 

'Tis  pleasant,  for  a  while  tp  leave  the  heated 
pavements  and  the  garbaged  atmosphere  of  our 
ever-bustling  noisy  city ;  to  bid  adieu  to  the  con- 
tinued rumbling  and  rattling  of  all  the  various 
v'ehicles  that  the  worried  horses  are  destined  to 
drag  in  merciless  labor  to  and  fro  the  city's 
length  ;  to  shun  the  charcoal  vender's  unearthly 
guttural ;  the  cries  of  the  newspaper  urchins, 
more  varied  in  tone  than  the  gamut's  self ;  to  flee 
from  patients,  clients,  patrons,  and  all  the  con- 
stant never-varying  avocations  that  tend  to  harass 
and  perplex  the  lives  of  toiling  citizens;  and 
perch  one's  self  upon  some  mountainous  eleva- 
tion, where  nature's  calmness  changes  the  cur- 
rent of  our  thoughts,  and  turns  them  from  the 
real  and  artificial  miseries  of  humanity.  On  such 
a  spot  we  can  enjoy  an  inward  elevation  partak- 
ing of  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  scene, 
and  indulge  the  mind  in  instructive  reflections 
Upon  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  There 
are  those,  however,  to  whom  nature  is  alike  in 
whatever  form  presented,  whose  grovelling  souls 
are  inaccessible  to  inspiration.  Business,  to  such 
an  one,  is  his  country,  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
tlis  religion  ;  in  fact  the  very  essence  of  his  be- 


ing and  wealth  is  his  idol.  In  him  the  "  accursed 
thirst  for  gold  "  is  a  disease,  a  monomania,  a  soli- 
tary idea  that  fills  his  brain  to  overflowing,  like 
the  opium  eater,  who  is  ever  restless  until  he 
feels  the  inspirating  drug;  this  apology  of  a  ra- 
tional being  is  ever  miserable  when  his  mind  is 
not  engaged  upon  calculations  of  profit  and  loss. 
He  sleeps  beside  his  counting-room.  His  meals 
are  bolted  in  the  cellar  beneath.  He  never  eats 
or  masticates,  but  like  the  anaconda,  swallows 
whole  the  food  that  he  hus  not  time  to  chew. 
******* 
****** 

But  enough  of  such  a  being.  The  spot  where- 
on I  write  would  be  desecrated  by  his  presence. 

It  would  seem  that  the  great  Creator  of  the 
universe  had  built  up  this  mighty  eminence,  that 
man  might  know  His  power,  and  feeling  his  own 
insignificance,  despise  and  shun  the  vanities  and 
hollow-hearted ness  of  life.  Here  the  belief  is 
taught  that  there  is  but  one  religion  and  one 
great  family  of  mankind.  Station  yourself  up- 
on that  projecting  rock  that  hangs  in  such  terrific 
altitude  over  the  immense  space  beneath,  but  at- 
tempt not  to  give  utterance  to  your  feelings- 
language  could  not  express  them.    Have  you 
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ever  stood  upon  a  vessel's  deck,  lashed  to  her  l'or 
security,  amid  the  howling  tempest's  rage,  the 
winds  driving  her  into  the  sea's  deep  jhasms, 
and  suspending  her  on  the  lofty  pinnacle  of  the 
waves,  the  lightnings  Hashes  brightening  the 
surrounding  horrors,  and  showing  by  its  vivid 
glares  the  peril  of  your  situation  ?  Have  you 
ever  known  the  mightiness  of  the  tempest's  an- 
gry mood  at  such  a  moment,  and  felt  how  ut- 
terly inadequate  is  speech  ?  If  so,  then  eland 
upon  this  high-poised  rock  and  learn,  that  it  is 
not  the  awfully  sublime  alone  that  seals  the 
lips,  but  that  nature  in  her  calmest  mood  can 
subdue  the  mind  to  silence. 

The  checkered  scene  below  lies  like  the 
loveliest  meadow,  in  variegated  patchwork.  Hills 
have  disappeared  here  and  there,  apparently 
within  a  narrow  lane,  a  mite  is  seen.  It  is  the 
vehicle  of  some  sturdy  farmer,  drawn  by  his 
well  fed  span,  measuring  with  rapid  pace  the 
broad  highway  leading  to  the  distant  village, 
whose  diminished  spires  decorate  the'landscape. 
Observe  that  quiet  stream  attenuated  to  a  brook. 
One  bound  would  carry  you  to  its  opposite 
bank— were  it  what  it  seems— and  by  that  bound 
you  would  leap  the  noble  Hudson.  See  that  tiny 


cloud— smaller  than  the  puff  just  issuing  from 
your  Havanna— as  it  rises  from  the  river's  sur- 
face. That  speck  beneath  is  speeding  on  its  way 
with  a  velocity  that  gladdens  its  living  freight  ot 
anxious  travellers,  and  yet  to  the  eye  it  moves 
not.  Those  far-off  mountains,  rising  from  the  ho- 
rizon in  varied  obscure  shapes  and  heights,  belong 
to  other  states.  The  fleeting  clouds  in  graceful 
movement  pass  beneath  you,  dragging  their 
lengthened  shadows  over  the  colored  plain,  un- 
til nature's  curtain,  being  drawn,  shuts  out  the 
view.  And  now  the  whole  becomes  one  vast  fic- 
titious sea,  placing  you  in  feeling  near  th# 
ocean's  level,  and  relieving  for  a  moment  the 
nervous  throbs  the  dizzy  height  occasioned. 
Soon  the  clouds  disperse,  and  separating  in 
changing  forms,  the  quiet  region  underneath  lies 
again  before  you  in  all  its  beautiful  and  glorious 
sublimity.  Such  is  nature's  tableaux.  Why  was 
creation  formed  with  features  so  imposing,  but 
for  man's  great  benefit,  that  he  might  learn  the 
power  and  majesty  of  the  Omnipotent! 

Come,  then,  ye  multitudes  of  uneducated 
mortals,  and  from  this  great  book  store  your 
minds  with  deep  reflections,  leading  to  wisdom 
and  to  happiness. 


FROM  «  RETROSPECT  OF  WESTERN  TRAVEL,"  BY  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 

Vol.  1.  page  57,  &c 
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"  But  the  new  glory  mixes  with  the  heaven 
And  earth.    Man,  once  descried,  imprints  for  ever 
His  presence  on  all  lifeless  things  ;  the  winds 
Are  henceforth  voices,  wailing  oi  a  shout, 
A  querulous  mutter  or  a  quick  gay  laugh  ; 
Never  a  senseless  gust  now  man  is  born. 
The  herded  pines  commune,  and  have  deep  thoughts, 
A  secret  they  assemble  to  discuss 
When  the  sun  drops  behind  their  trunks  which  glare 
Like  grates  of  hell ;  the  peerless  cup  afloat 
Of  the  lake-lily  is  an  urn  some  nymph 
Swims  bearing  high  above  her  head. 
******** 
The  morn  has  enterprise  ;  deep  quiet  droops 
With  evening  ;  triumph  when  the  sun  takes  rest ; 
Voluptuous  transport  wheu  the  corn-fields  ripen 
Beneath  a  warm  moon,  like  a  happy  face: 
And  this  to  fill  us  with  regard  for  man, 

Deep  apprehension  of  his  passing  worth."— Paracelsus,  Part  V- 

However  widely  European  travellers  have  I  to  agree  in  their  love  of  the  Hudson.  The  pens 
tfered  about  other  things  in  America,  all  seem  ]  of  all  tourists  dwell  on  its  scenery,  and  their 
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affections  linger  about  it  like  the  magic  lights 
which  seem  to  have  this  river  in  their  peculiar 
charge.  Yet  very  few  travellers  have  seen  its 
noblest  wonder.  I  may  be  singular  ;  but  I  own 
that  I  was  more  moved  by  what  I  saw  from  the 
Mountain  House  than  by  Niagara  itself. 

What  is  this  Mountain  House  ]  this  Pine 
Orchard  House  ?  many  will  ask  ;  for  its  name  is 
not  to  be  found  in  most  books  of  American  tra- 
vels. "  What  is  that  white  speck  ?"  I  myself 
asked,  when  staying  at  Tivoli,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  opposite  to  the  Catskills,  whose 
shadowy  surface  was  perpetually  tempting  the 
eye.  That  white  speck,  visible  to  most  eyes 
only  when  bright  sunshine  was  upon  it,  was  the 
Mountain  House;  a  hotel  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  hardy  travellers  who  may  desire  to 
obtain  that  complete  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson  which  can  be  had  nowhere  else.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  go ;  and  the  next  year  1 
went,  on  leaving  Dr.  Hosack's.  I  think  I  had 
rather  have  missed  the  Hawk's  Nest,  the  Prairies, 
the  Mississippi,  and  even  Niagara  than  this. 

The  steamboat  in  which  we  left  Hyde  Park 
landed  us  at  Catskill  (thirty-one  miles)  at  a  little 
after  three  in  the  afternoon.  Stages  were  wait- 
ing to  convey  passengers  to  the  Mountain  House, 
and  we  were  off  in  a  few  minutes,  expecting  to 
perform  the  ascending  journey  of  twelve  miles 
in  a  little  more  than  four  hours.  We  had  the 
same  horses  all  the  way,  and  therefore  set  off  at 
a  moderate  pace,  though  the  road  was  for  some 
time  level,  intersecting  rich  bottoms,  and  passing 
flourishing  farm-houses,  where  the  men  were 
milking,  and  the  women  looked  up  from  their 
work  in  the  piazzas  as  we  passed.  Haymaking 
was  going  on  in  the  fields,  which  appeared  to 
hang  above  us  at  first,  bu*.  on  which  we  after- 
ward looked  down  from  such  a  height  that  the 
haycocks  were  scarcely  distinguishable.  It  was 
the  25th  of  July,  and  a  very  hot  day  for  the  sea- 
son. The  roads  weie  parched  up,  and  every 
exposed  thing  that  one  handled  on  board  the 
steamboat  or  in  the  stage  made  one  flinch  from 
the  burning  sensation.  The  panting  horses,  one 
of  them  bleeding  at  the  mouth,  stopped  to  drink 
at  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent;  and  we 
wonedrcd  how,  exhausted  as  they  seemed,  they 
would  drag  us  up  the  mountain.  We  did  not 
calculate  on  the  change  of  temperature  which  we 
were  soon  to  experience. 

The  mountain  laurel  conveyed  by  association 
the  first  impression  of  coolness.  Sheep  were 
browsing  among  the  shrubs,  apparently  enjoying 
the  saelter  of  the  covert.  We  .scrambled  through 


deep  shade  for  three  or  fot  r  miles,  heavy  show, 
ers  passing  over  us,  and  gusts  of  wind  bowing 
the  tree-tops,  and  sending  a  shiver  through  us, 
partly  from  the  sudden  chill ness,  and  partly  from 
expectation  and  awe  of  the  breezy  solitude.  On 
turning  a  sharp  angle  of  the  steep  road,  at  a 
great  elevation,  we  stopped  in  a  damp  green 
nook,  where  there  was  an  arrangement  of  hollow 
trees  to  serve  for  water-troughs.  While  the 
horses  were  drinking  the  gusts  parted  the  trees 
to  the  left,  and  exposed  to  me  a  vast  extent  of 
country  lying  below,  checkered  with  light  and 
shadow.  This  was  the  moment  in  which  a  lady 
in  the  stage  said,  with  a  yawn,  "  I  hope  we  shall 
find  something  at  the  top  to  pay  us  for  all  this." 
Truly  the  philosophy  of  recompense  seems  to  be 
little  understood.  In  moral  affairs  people  seem 
to  expect  recompense  for  privileges,  as  when 
children,  grown  and  ungrown,  are  told  that  they 
will  be  rewarded  for  doing  their  duty  ;  and  here 
was  a  lady  hoping  for  recompense  for  being  car- 
ried  up  a  glorious  mountain-side,  in  ease,  cool- 
ness, leisure  and  society  all  at  once.  If  it  was 
recompense  for  the  evil  of  inborn  tnnui  that  she 
wanted,  she  was  not  likely  to  find  it  where  she 
was  going  to  look  for  it. 

After  another  level  reach  of  road  and  an- 
other scrambling  ascent  I  saw  something  on  the 
rocky  platform  above  our  heads,  like  (to  compare 
great  things  with  small)  an  iiiumined  iairy  palace 
perched  among  the  clouds  in  opera  scenery ;  a 
large  building,  whose  numerous  window-lighU 
marked  out  its  figure  from  amid  the  thunder- 
clouds and  black  twilight  which  overshadowed 
it.  It  was  now  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  a 
stormy  evening.  Everything  was  chill,  and  w« 
were  glad  of  lights  and  tea  in  the  first  place. 

After  tea  I  went  out  upon  the  platform  in 
front  of  the  house,  having  been  warned  not  to 
go  too  near  the  edge,  so  as  to  fall  an  unmeasur- 
ed depth  into  the  forest  below.    I  sat  upon  the 
edge  as  a  security  against  stepping  over  una- 
wares.    The  stars  were  bright  overhead,  and 
had  conquered  half  the  sky,  giving  promise  of  ^ 
what  we  ardently  desired,  a  fine  morrow.    Over  j, 
the  other  half  the  mass  of  thunder-clouds  was.  I  ^ 
supposed,  heaped  together,  for  I  could  at  first  Q) 
discern  nothing  of  the  campaign  which  I  knew  ^ 
must  be  stretched  below.    Suddenly  and  from  | 
that  moment  incessantly,  gushes  of  red  lightning 
poured  out  from  the  cloudy  canopy,  revealing 
not  merely  the  horizon,  but  the  course  of  the 
river,  in  all  its  windings  through  the  valley. 
This  thread  of  river,  thus  illuminated,  looked 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  caught  by  sown  stroug 
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hand  and  laid  along  in  the  valley.  Al.  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  landscape  might,  no  doubt, 
have  been  discerned  by  this  sulphurous  Ifghl ; 
but  my  whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  the 
river,  which  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  darkness 
like  an  apparition  at  the  summons  of  my  impa- 
tient will.  It  could  be  borne  only  for  a  short 
time  ;  this  dazzling-,  bewildering  alteration  of 
glare  and  blackness,  of  vast  reality  and  nothing- 
ness; I  was  soon  glad  to  draw  back  from  the 
precipice  and  seek  the  candlelight  within. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.     I  shall  never 
forget,  if  I  live  to  a  hundred,  how  the  world  lay 
at  my  feet  one  Sunday  morning.    I  rose  very 
early,  and  looked  abroad  from  my  window,  two 
stories  above  the  platform.    A  dense  fog,  exact- 
ly level  with  my  eyes,  as  it  appeared,  roofed  in 
the  whole  plain  of  the  earth;  a  dusky  firmament 
in  which  the  stars  had  hidden  themselves  for  the 
day.    Such  is  the  account  which  an  antediluvian 
spectator  would  probably  have  given  of  it.  This 
solid  firmament  had  spaces  in  it,  however,  through 
which  gushes  of  sunlight  were  poured,  lighting 
up  the  spires  of  white  churches,  and  clusters  of 
farm  buildings,  too  small  to  be  otherwise  distin- 
guished ;  and  especially  the  river,  with  its  sloops 
floating  like  motes  in  the  sunbeam.    The  firma- 
ment rose  and  melted,  or  parted  off  into  the 
likeness  of  snowy  sky  mountains,  and  left  the 
cool  Sabbath  to  brood  brightly  over  the  land. 
What  human   interest   sanctifies  a  bird's-eye 
view !    I  suppose  this  is  its  peculiar  charm,  for 
its  charm  is  found  to  deepen  in  pi-oportion  to  the 
growth  of  mind.    To  an  infant,  a  campaign  of 
a  hundred  miles  is  not  so  much  as  a  yard  square 
of  gay  carpet.    To  the  rustic  it  is  less  bewitch- 
ing than  a  paddock  with  two  cows.    To  the  phi- 
losopher, what  is  it  not  ?    As  he  casts  his  eye 
over  its  glittering  towns,  its  scattered  hamlets, 
its  secluded  homes,  its  mountain  ranges,  church 
spires  and  untrodden  forests,  it  is  a  picture  of 
ife  ;  an  epitome  cf  the  human  universe ;  the 
jomplete  volume  of  moral  philosophy,  for  which 
le  has  sought  in  vain  in  all  libraries.  On  the  left 
jiorizon  are  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  and 
jit  the  right  extremity  sparkles  the  Atlantic.  Be^ 
lieath  lies  the  forest  where  the  deer  are  hiding  and 
he  birds  rejoicing  in  song.  Beyond  the  river  he 
fees  spread  the  rich  plains  of  Connecticut ;  there 
Ivhere  a  blue  expanse  lies  beyond  the  triple 
lange  of  hills,  are  the  churches  of  religious  Mas- 
achusetts  sending  up  their  Sabbath  psalms  . 
raise  which  he  is  too  high  to  hear,  while  God  is 
ot.    The  fields  and  waters  seem  to  him  to-day 
©  more  truly  property  than  the  skies  which 


shine  down  upon  them  ;  and  to  think  how  some 
below  are  busying  their  thoughts  this  Sabbath- 
day  about  how  they  shall  hedge  in  another  field, 
or  multiply  thier  flocks  on  yonder  meadows,  gives 
him  a  taste  of  the  same  pity  which  Jesus  felt  in 
his  solitude  when  his  followers  were  contending 
about  which  should  be  the  greatest.    It  seems 
strange  to  him  now  that  man  should  call  any- 
thing his  but  the  power  which  is  in  him,  and 
I  which  can  create  somewhat  more  vast  and  beau- 
tiful than  all  that  this  horizon  encloses.  Here 
he  gains  the  conviction,  to' be  never  again  shaken, 
that  all  that  is  real  is  ideal  ;  that  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  men  do  not  spring  up  out  of  the 
ground,  or  fly  abroad  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
or  come  showered  down  from  the  sky;  that 
good  cannot  be  hedged  in,  nor  evil  barred  out, 
even  that  light  does  not  reach  the  spirit  through 
the  eye  alone,  nor  wisdom  through  the  medium 
of  sound  or  silence  only.    He  becomes  of  one 
mind  with  the  spiritual  Berkeley,  that  the  face 
of  nature  itself,  the  very  picture  of  woods,  and 
streams,  and  meadows,  is  a  hieroglyphic  writing 
in  the  spirit  itself,  of  which  the  retina  is  no  inter- 
preter.   The  proof  is  just  below  him,  (at  least  it 
came  under  my  eye,)  in  the  lady  (not  American) 
who,  after  glancing  over  the  landscape,  brings 
her  chair  into  the  piazza,  and,  turning  her  back 
•  to  the  campaign,  and  her  face  to  the  wooden 
walls  of  the  hotel,  begins  the  study,  this  Sunday- 
morning,  of  her  lapful  of  newspapers.    What  a 
sermon  is  thus  preached  to  him  at  this  moment 
from  a  very  hackneyed  text !    To  him  that  hath 
much ;  that  hath  the  eye,  and  ear,  and  wealth  of 
the  spirit,  shall  more  be  given ;  even  a  replenish- 
ing of  this  spiritual  life  from  that  which  to  others 
is  formless  and  dumb  ;  while  from  him  that  hath 
little,  who  trusts  in  that  which  lies  about  him 
rather  than  in  that  which  lives  within  him,  shall 
be  taken  away,  by  natural  decline,  the  power  of 
perceiving  and  enjoying  what  is  within  his  own 
domain.    To  him  who  is  already  enriched  with 
large  divine  and  human  revelations  this  scene  is, 
for  all  its  stillness,  musical  with  divine  and  hu- 
man speech  ;  while  one  who  has  been  deafened 
by  the  din  of  worldly  affairs  can  hear  nothing  in 
this  mountain  solitude. 

The  march  of  the  day  over  the  valley  was 
glorious,  and  1  was  grieved  to  have  to  leave  my 
window  for  an  expedition  a  few  miles  off.  How- 
ever, the  expedition  was  a  good  preparation  for 
the  return  to  my  window.  The  little  nooks  of 
the  road,  crowded  with  bilberries,  cherries,  and 
Alpine  plants,  and  the  quiet  tarn,  studded  with 
golden  water-lilies,  were  a  wholesome  cjontras* 
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to  the  grandeur  of  wl.at  we  had  left  behind  us.  | 

On  returning,  we  found  dinner  awaiting  us, 
and  also  a  party  of  friends  out  of  Massachusetts, 
with  whom  we  passed  the  afternoon,  climbing 
higher  and  higher  among  the  pines,  ferns,  and 
blue-berries  of  the  mountain,  to  get  wider  and 
wider  views  They  told  me  that  I  saw  Albany, 
but  I  was  by  no  means  sure  of  it.  This  large 
city  lay  in  the  landscape  like  an  ant-hill  in  a  mea- 
dow. Long  before  sunset  I  was  at  my  window 
again,  watching  the  gradual  lengthening  of  the 
shadows  and  purpling  of  the  landscape.  It  was 
more  beautiful  than  the  sunrise  of  this  morning, 
and  less  so  than  that  of  the  morrow.  Of  this 
last  I  shall  give  no  description,  for  I  would  not 
weary  others  with  what  is  most  sacred  to  me. 
Suffice  it  that  it  gave  me  a  vivid  idea  of  the  pro- 
cess of  creation,  from  the  moment  when  all  was 
without  form  and  void,  to  that  when  light  was 
commanded,  and  there  was  light.  Here,  again, 
I  was  humbled  by  seeing  what  such  things  are 
to  some  who  watch  in  vain  for  what  they  are 
not  made  to  see.  A  gentleman  and  lady  in  the 
hotel  intended  to  have  left  the  place  on  Sunday. 
Having  overslept  that  morning's  sunrise,  and 
arrived  too  late  for  that  on  Saturday,  they  were 
persuaded  to  stay  till  Monday  noon ;  and  I  was 
pleased,  on  rising  at  four  on  Monday  morning, 
to  see  that  they  were  in  the  piazza  below,  with 
a  telescope.  We  met  at  breakfast,  all  faint  with 
hunger,  of  course. 


|  "Well,  Miss  M."  saii  the  gentleman,  discon- 
tentedly, "  I  suppose  you  were  disappointed  in 
the  sunrise." 

"  No,  I  was  not."  1 
"  Why,  do  you  think  the  sun  was  any  hand- 
somer here  than  at  New- York  ?" 

I  made  no  answer ;  for  what  could  one  say  1 
But  he  drove  me  by  questions  to  tell  what  I  ex- 
pected to  see  in  the  sun. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  the  sun  green  or 
blue." 

"  What  did  you  expect,  then  T 
I  was  obliged  to  explain  that  it  was  the  effect 
of  the  sun  on  the  landscape  that  I  had  been 
looking  for. 

"  Upon  the  landscape  !  Oh  !  but  we  saw  that 
yesterday." 

The  gentleman  was  perfectly  serious ;  quite 
earnest  in  all  this.  When  we  were  departing,  a 
foreign  tourist  was  heard  to  complain  of  the 
high  charges !  High  charges !  As  if  we  were 
to  be  supplied  for  nothing  on  a  perch  where  the 
wonder  is  if  any  but  the  young  ravens  get  fed  ! 
When  I  considered  what  a  drawback  it  is  in  visit- 
ing mountain-tops  that  one  is  driven  down  again 
almost  immediately  by  one's  bodily  wants,  I  was 
ready  to  thank  the  people  devoutly  for  harboring 
us  on  any  terms,  so  that  we  might  think  out  our 
thoughts,  and  compose  our  emotions,  and  take 
our  till  of  that  portion  of  our  universal  and  eter- 
nal inheritance. 


THE   CATTERSKILL  FALLS, 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT. 


Midst  gTeens  and  shades  the  Catterskill  leaps 
From  cliffs  where  the  wood-flower  clings; 

All  summer  he  moistens  his  verdant  steeps 

With  the  sweet  light  spray  of  the  mountain  springs; 

And  he  shakes  the  woods  on  the  mountain  side, 

When  they  drip  with  the  rains  of  autumn  tide. 

But  when,  in  the  forest  bare  and  old, 

The  blast  of  December  calls, 
He  builds,  in  the  starlight  clear  and  cbld, 

A  place  of  ice  where  his  torrent  falls, 
With  turret,  and  arch,  and  fretwork  fair, 
And  pillars  blue  as  the  summer  air. 

For  whom  are  those  glorious  chambers  wrought, 

In  the  cold  and  cloudless  night? 
Is  there  neither  spirit  nor  motion  of  thought 

In  forms  so  lovely  and  hues  so  bright? 
Hear  what  the  grey -haired  woodmen  tell 
Of  this  wild  stream  and  its  rocky  dell. 


'Twas  here  a  youth  of  dreamy  mood, 

A  hundred  winters  ago, 
Had  wandered  over  the  mighty  wood, 

Where  the  panther's  track  was  fresh  on  the  snow, 
And  keen  were  the  winds  that  came  to  stir 
The  long  dark  boughs  of  the  hemlock  fir. 

Too  gentle  of  mien  he  seemed,  and  fair, 

For  a  child  of  those  rugged  steeps; 
His  home  lay  low  in  the  valley,  where 

The  kingly  Hudson  rolls  to  the  deeps; 
But  he  wore  the  hunter's  frock  that  day, 
And  a  slender  gun  on  his  shoulder  lay. 

And  here  he  paused,  and  against  the  trunk 

Of  a  tall  grey  linden  lent.t, 
When  the  broad  clear  orb  of  the  sun  had  sunk 

From  his  path  in  the  frosty  firmament, 
And  over  the  round  dark  edge  of  the  hill 
A  cold  green  light  was  q  ilvering  still. 
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And  the  crescent  moon,  high  over  the  green, 

From  n  sky  of  crimson  shone. 
On  that  icy  palace,  where  towers  were  seen 

To  sparkle  ns  if  with  stars  of  their  own; 
While  the  water  fell  with  a  hoilow  sound 
Twixt  the  glistening  pillars  ranged  around. 

Is  that  a  being  of  life  that  moves  j 

Where  the  crystal  battlements  rise  ? 
\  maiden,  watching  the  moon  she  loves. 

At  the  twilight  hour,  with  pensive  eyes  ? 
Was  that  a  garment  which  seemed  to'gleam 
Betwixt  the  ey*  and  the  falling  stream  ? 

Tis  only  the  torrent  tumbling  o'er, 

In  the  midst  of  those  glassy  walls, 
<^ushin«.  and  plunging,  and  beating  the  floor 

Of  the  rocky  basin  in  which  it  falls: 
Tis  only  the  torrent— but  why  that  start? 
Why  gazes  the  youth  with  a  throbbing  heart  ? 

He  thinks  no  more  of  his  home  afar, 

Where  his  sire  and  sister  wait ; 
He  heeds  no  longer  bow  star  after  star 

Looks  forth  on  the  night,  as  the  hour  grows  late, 
He  heeds  not  the  snow-wreath,  lifted  and  cast 
From  a  thousand  boughs  by  the  rising  blast. 

His  thoughts  are  alone  of  those  who  dwell 

In  the  halls  of  frost  and  snow, 
Who  pass  where  the  crystal  domes  upswell 

From  the  alabaster  floors  below, 
Where  the  frost-trees  bourgeon  with  leaf  and  spray, 
And  frost  gems  scatter  a  silvery  day. 

And  oh  that  those  glorious  haunts  were  mine  ! 

He  speaks,  and  throughout  the  glen 
Their  shadows  swim  in  the  faint  moonshine, 

And  take  a  ghastly  likeness  of  men, 
As  if  the  slain  by  the  wintry  storms 
Came  forth  to  the  air  in  their  earthly  forms. 

There  pass  the  chasers  of  seal  and  whale, 

With  their  weapons  quaint  and  grim, 
And  bands  of  warriors  in  glimmering  mail, 


And  herdsmen  and  hunters  huge  of  limb — 
There  are  naked  arms,  with  bow  mid  spear. 
And  furry  gauntlets  the  carbine  rear. 

'  'here  are  mothers — and  oh,  how  sadly  their  ejes 

On  their  children's  white  brows  rest! 
There  are  youthful  lovers — the  maiden  lies 

In  a  seeming  sleep  on  the  chosen  breast; 
There  are  fair  wan  women  with  moon  struck  air, 
The  snow-stars  tleeking  their  long  loose  hair. 

They  eye  him  not  as  they  pass  along, 

But  his  hair  stands  up  with  dread 
When  he  feels  that  he  moves  with  that  phantom  thronft 

Till  those  icy  turrets  are  over  his  head, 
And  the  torrent's  roar,  as  they  enter,  seems 
Like  a  drowsy  murmur  heard  in  dreams. 

The  glittering  threshold  is  scarcely  passed 
When  there  gathers  and  wraps  him  round 

A  thick  white  twilight,  sullen  and  vast, 
In  which  there  is  ueiher  form  nor  sound ; 

The  phantoms,  the  glory,  vanish  all. 

With  the  dying  voice  of  the  waterfall. 

Slow  passes  the  darkness  of  that  trance, 

And  the  youth  now  faintly  sees 
Huge  shadows  and  gushes  of  light  that  dance 

On  a  rugged  ceiling  of  unhewn  trees, 
And  wails  where  the  skins  of  beasts  are  hung, 
And  rifles  glitter,  on  antlers  strung. 

On  a  couch  of  shaggy  skins  he  lies : 

As  he  strives  to  raise  his  head 
Hard  featured  woodmen,  with  kindly  eyes 

Come  round  him  and  smooth  his  furry  bed, 
And  bid  him  rest,  for  the  evening  star 
Is  scarcely  set,  and  the  day  is  far. 

They  had  found  at  eve  the  dreaming  one 

By  the  base  of  that  icy  steep, 
When  over  his  stiffening  limbs  begun 

The  deadly  slumber  of  frost  to  creep ; 
And  they  cherished  the  pale  and  breathless  form 
Till  the  stagnant  blood  ran  free  and  warm. 


THE    FOURTH  AT 

BY  MRS. 
CATSKILL  MOU 

How  shall  we  escape  the  fourth  of  July? 
How  shall  we  fly  from  the  clamors  of  indepen- 
dence— doubly  horrible  in  the  crowded  city — the 
crackers,  torpedoes  and  guns ;  the  firing  of  can- 
non and  ringing  of  bells ;  the  throngings  and  yel- 
ling and  huzzas ;  the  flags  and  processions  and 
exhibitions;  the  blazing  fire-works  that  scare 
uight  from  her  gentle  office'?  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  places  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York, 
whither  hundreds  flock  every  day,  and  the  steam- 


PINE  ORCHARD, 

ELLETT. 

NTAIN  HOUSE. 

boats  and  rail-cars  offer  means  of  transportation 
every  hour ;  but  they  are  within  ear,  alas !  of  the 
booming  and  ringing ;  and  there  will  be  no  dark- 
ness within  sight  of  the  illuminations !  Where 
can  we  go  "  beyond  Independence" — we  asked^ 
as  earnestly  as  the  wicked  backwoodsman  wish- 
ed he  could  fly  "  beyond  the  Sabbath  !"  In  good 
truth,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  our  patriotic 
fathers  had  been  considerate  enough  not  to  se- 
lect the  very  hottest  day  of  the  year  for  theii  im- 
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mortal  declaration !  b dt  then  one  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  I  ever  knew,  said,  men  have  no 
energy  or  resolution  but  when  the  thermometer 
is  at  ninety  degrees. 

But  how  to  escape — for  every  village  and 
town  in  the  Union  is  smitten  with  the  like  na- 
tional enthusiasm.  "  Have  you  been  at  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountain  House?"  asked  a  friend  inciden- 
tally; "our  party  is  going  to-morrow" — and  the 
important  question  was  decided.  The  morning 
of  the  third  we  set  off  in  the  Empire  steamer. 
This  is  the  largest  boat  in  the  world,  being  a 
sixteenth  of  a  mile  in  length — and  has  engines 
of  six  hundred  horse  power.  Its  cabins  are  mag- 
nificent, and  it  has  a  noble  range  of  state-rooms 
on  the  upper  deck,  where  travellers  can  be  as 
quiet  as  in  a  drawing-room.  After  dinner  we 
landed  at  Catskill,  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Stages  were  ready  to  receive  the  passengers; 
and  bestowing  ourselves  therein,  we  turned  from 
the  village,  crossed  a  fine  wide  stream  called  the 
Catskill,  and  entered  upon  a  country  enchanting 
enough  to  fill  with  rapture  one  long  unaccustom- 
ed to  such  varieties  of  scenery.  Here  were  rich 
valleys  sprinkled  with  cottages  and  watered  by 
winding  streams,  whose  course  could  be  traced 
far  off  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  shrubbery  on 
their  banks;  there  were  cultivated  fields,  and 
green  meadows,  and  impervious  woods;  and 
land  now  gently  undulating,  now  broken  into 
steep  ascents  and  startling  declivities.  Occasion- 
ally the  road  wound  along  a  precipice,  just  steep 
and  high  enough  to  be  perilous  and  pleasant. 
The  vivid  green  of  the  foliage  every  where,  and 
the  verdure  of  the  meadows  was  most  refreshing 
to  an  eye  accustomed  of  late  to  the  barren 
wastes  of  southern  pine-lands.  Here  and  there 
you  pass  a  picturesque  dell ;  one  of  them  is  filled 
with  the  sound  of  a  distant  waterfall,  doubtless  j 
worth  a  pilgrimage  to  see ;  and  frequently  you 
are  arrested  by  the  tiny  voice  of  some  adventu- 
rous rill,  flinging  itself  impetuously  down  the  hill- 
side, and  hastening  to  its  burial  in  the  valley's 
depths.  The  range  of  mountains  now  rises  high 
and  misty  before  you ;  anon  you  skirt  a  gloomy  J 
and  fathomless  valley,  perfectly  dark  with  ver- 
dure. This  is  the  Sleepy  Hollow,  commemorat- 
ed by  Irving.  1  looked  to  see  a  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle emerge  from  its  shades.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  region  actually  re- 
members a  strange  person  of  that  name  ;  doubt- 
less an  inveterate  sleeper,  whose  habits  suggest- 
ed a  legend.  Rolling  on  with  the  merciless  ve- 
locity of  stage-coaches,  we  came  to  the  spot 
where  th 3  steep  ascent  commences;  and  here  I 


was  fain,  with  many  others,  to  alight  and  walk- 
dreading  that  in  the  climbing  process  No.  1  mighl 
chance  to  fall  back  on*  No.  2 — No.  2  on  No.  3— 
and  so  on.  However,  none  but  an  habitual  cow. 
ard  like  myself  need  fear  such  a  catastrophe  ;  as 
the  vehicles  are  strongly  built,  and  provided  each 
with  a  pointed  bar  of  iron  that  would  effectually 
prevent  any  retrograde  motion.  The  winding 
road,  closely  embowered  with  foliage,  is  here  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme.  Almost  every  town 
brings  some  new  beauty  to  view ;  and  the  woods 
are  white  with  the  blossoms  of  the  mountain 
laurel,  of  which  our  party  bore  away  numerous 
trophies.  The  precipice  on  the  right  overhangs 
the  road,  but  the  rocks  are  concealed  by  a  bright 
mantle  of  green.  The  mountain  towers  into  still 
grander  elevation  as  you  ascend  it,  and  is  fast 
darkening  with  the  shadows  of  evening,  though 
the  plain  still  lies  in  sunshine.  Suddenly  a  turn 
places  you  in  sight  of  the  house,  which  is  the 
termination  of  your  journey.  It  is  seen  directly 
overhead,  perched  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
frowning  precipice,  like  the  eagle's  or  the  lam- 
mergeyer's  nest,  or  some  feudal  castle  on  its  foe- 
defying  height.  This,  indeed,  it  would  resemble, 
were  it  of  gray  stone,  instead  of  being  built  oi 
wood,  and  painted  white.  Nevertheless,  its 
snowy  whiteness  contrasts  perhaps  the  more 
beautifully  with  the  green  woods  from  the 
bosom  of  which  it  seems  to  rise,  and  with  the 
mountainous  back  ground.  The  road  by  which 
that  elevation  is  gained  is  very  tortuous  so  that 
a  considerable  space  must  be  passed  ov<$r  before 
you  come  to  the  plateau  on  which  th*»  house 
stands.  This  plain  lies  in  an  amphitheatre  be- 
tween two  mountains.  It  is  called  Pine  Orchard, 
because  it  was  formerly  covered  with  a  growth 
of  small  pines,  winch  are  now  removed,  h?ving 
been  sacrificed  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  Mie 
spot,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  clover  a*\d 
grass,  that  fills  the.  open  space  between  the  be^s 
of  solid  rock.  The  "Mountain  House"  is  a 
large  and  irregular  building,  having  been  built  in 
different  parts  at  different  times.  The  more  re- 
cent portion  was  erected  in  1824.  It  is  spacious 
enough  to  accommodate  a  very  large  number  of 
guests ;  having  double  and  triple  rows  of  goodiy 
dormitories,  all  of  a  better  size,  and  more  com. 
fortably  furnished,  than  the  sleeping  rooms  usu 
ally  appropriated  to  travellers  at  the  fashionable 
watering  places.  The  drawing-rooms  are  spa- 
cious; the  principal  one  consisting  of  three  large 
saloons  opening  into  each  other,  or  rather  form, 
ing  on«.  The  dining-room  is  large  enough  for  a 
feudal  banquetting  hall,  its  effect  being  increased 
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by  a  range  of  pillars  for  the  whole  length  down 
the  centre;  and  these  pillars  are  wreathed  with 
evergreen s,  while  between  the  numerous  win- 
dows stand  hemlock  or  cedar  trees  during  the 
season,  quite  in  baronial  taste.  As  far  as  I  know, 
this  style  of  embellishment  is  unique;  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  picturesque. 

The  evening  shadows  now  stretch  over  the 
entire  plain,  and  the  quiet  of  the  scene,  after  the 
day's  bustle,  invites  to  sweet  repose,  which  the 
guests  are  fain  to  seek,  after  the  good  appetites 
created  by  the  drive  of  twelve  miles,  and  the 
fresh  mountain  air,  have  been  satisfied  by  the  ex- 
cellent supper  provided  by  Mr.  Beach,  the  enter- 
prising landlord.  Here  is  an  almost  wasteful 
profusion  of  strawberries,  and  the  other  fruits  of 
the  season,  freshly  picked  by  the  mountaineers, 
with  cream  and  butter  that  does  ample  justice  to 
the  rich  pasturage  of  this  region. 

In  the  morning,  go  to  the  front,  and  what  a 
scene  presents  itself!  The  "House"  stands  on 
the  table  rock,  a  few  yards  from  the  sheer  verge 
— an  elevation  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  apparent  plain,  and  twenty-seven  hundred 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  There  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  green  just  in  front,  under  the  long  and 
capacious  piazza,  beautifully  ornamented  with 
young  fir  and  cedar  trees,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs. 
Then  comes  a  strip  of  bare  rock,  overlooking  the 
awful  abyss. 

A  sea  of  woods  is  at  your  feet,  but  so  far 
below,  that  the  large  hills  seem  but  slight  heav- 
ings  of  the  green  billowy  mass ;  before  you  lies 
a  vast  landscape,  stretching  far  as  the  eye  can 
take  in  the  picture;  a  map  of  earth  with  its 
fields,  its  meadows,  its  forests,  and  its  villages 
and  cities  scattered  in  the  distance ;  its  streams 
and  lakes  diminished,  like  the  dwellings  of  man, 
into  insignificance.  Through  the  midst  winds 
the  sweeping  river,  the  mighty  Hudson,  lessened 
to  a  rill ;  or  it  might  be  likened  to  a  riband  laid 
over  a  ground  of  green.  Still  further  on  are  the 
swelling  uplands,  and  then  far  along  the  horizon, 
mountains  piled  on  mountains,  melting  into  the 
distance,  rising  range  above  range  till  the  last 
and  loftiest  fades  into  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Ov^r 
this  magnificent  panorama  the  morning  sun 
pours  a  misty  radiance,  half  veiling,  yet  adding 
to  its  beauty,  and  tinting  the  Hudson  with  silver. 
Here  and  there  the  bright  river  is  dotted  with 
sails,  and  sometimes  a  steamboat  could  be  seen 
winding  its  apparently  slow  way  along.  The 
clouds  that  fling  their  fitful  shadows  over  the 
country  below  are  on  a  level  with  us  dwellers 
of  the  air;  the  golden  patches  that  occupy  the 


higher  regions  of  atmosphere  seem  but  a  fcvt 
feet  above  us,  and  we  beyond  their  sphere, 
standing  in  mid  air,  looking  down  on  so  unrival- 
led a  picture,  to  thank  Heaven  for  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  earth — even  the  birds  seldom  soar 
higher  than  our  feet  ;  the  resting-place  of  the 
songster,  whose  flight  can  no  longer  be  traced 
from  the  plain,  is  still  far  below  us.  We  seem 
like  the  bell  immortalized  by  Schiller — 

"In  Heaven's  pavilion  hung  on  high, 
"The  neighbors  of  the  rolling  thunder, 
"The  limits  of  the  star-world  nigh  " 

After  contemplating  this  gorgeous  scene,  this 
still  life  of  the  busy  world  till  lost  in  admiration, 
and  listening  to  the  ceaseless  but  faint  roar  sent 
up  from  the  forest,  like  the  chime  of  the  eternal 
ocean,  the  next  thing  you  will  do  will  be  to  take 
a  carriage  to  the  Catskill  Falls,  distant  abou* 
|  three  miles.  The  road  is  rough,  wild  and  rocky, 
I  but  beautifully  picturesque.  The  mountains 
•  forming  the  back-ground  of  this  scene  are  half- 
j  covered  with  shadows  from  the  clouds,  which 
I  present  the  appearance  of  gorges  on  their  sides, 
and  are  continually  changing  their  form,  and 
shifting  as  the  breezes  blow.  The  highest  peak 
is  said  to  be  four  thousand  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  various  names,  such  as  R.uind  Top, 
Indian's  Head,  &c.  On  the  road,  which  is  wind- 
ing, and  emboVered  by  close  woods,  you  cross 
a  small  mountain  stream  that  soon  expands  into 
a  perfect  gem  of  a  lake,  quite  embosomed  in  the 
circling  hilts,  covered  with  a  growth  of  straight, 
giant-like  pines,  rising  range  above  range  to  the 
summits,  where  the  tallest  stand  in  relief  against 
the  sky.  At  a  distance  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  Falls,  you  alight  from  the 
carriages,  and  walk  along  the  romantic  road,  ad- 
miring at  every  step,  or  stopping  to  gather  the 
abundant  variety  of  wild  flowers.  The  beauty 
of  this  woodland  path  battles  all  description.  It 
conducts  to  the  Pavilion,  situated  at  the  top  of 
the  fall,  and  directly  overhanging  the  abyss.  On 
the  end  of  the  platform  you  are  close  upon  the 
water,  hastening  to  precipitate  itself  over  the 
rock  on  which  you  stand,  and  tumbling  into  the 
wildest  ravine  ever  poet  dreamed  of.  The  height 
of  this  fall  is  one  hundred  a^d  ei^litj  feet;  a 
second  just  below  is  eighty  feet,  but  from  the 
height  it  seem3  a  mere  step  the  playful  stream  is 
taking,  to  dash  itself  in  rapids  a  little  farther  on, 
and  then  be  lost  to  sight  in  the  thick  foliage 
overgrowing  the  bottom  of  the  gorge.  Three 
mountains  here  intersect  each  otner;  and  the 
overlapping  of  their  sides  conceal  the  bed  of  the 
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stream,  so  buried  that  a  sea  of  woods  alone  is 
visible.  You  descend  by  a  path  in  the  woods, 
and  by  staircases  fixed  in  the  "  precipitous,  black 
jagged  rocks."  The  view  from  different  points 
of  the  ravine,  and  the  perpendicular  wall  forming 
its  sides,  is  both  splendid  and  sublime.  When 
about  half-way  from  the  bottom  of  the  first  fall, 
the  path  turns  aside,  and  enters  a  spacious  ca- 
vern, wholly  behind  the  falling  sheet.  The  sides 
and  roof  are  of  solid  gray  rock,  and  the  roof  pro- 
jects seventy  feet,  though  in  some  places  it  is  so 
low  that  it  cannot  be  passed  under  without 
stooping.  The  path  is  consequently  sheltered, 
though  but  a  foot  in  width — a  mere  shelf  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  so  narrow  as  to  be  quite  in- 
visible to  those  without.  It  is  somewhat  "on 
the  plan"  of  that  to  Termination  Rock  behind 
the  falling  ocean  at  Niagara,  and  really  gives  an 
idea  of  that  stupendous  piace,  barring  the  thun- 
ders and  the  world  of  waters.  A  fine  view  is 
here  obtained  of  the  falling  sheet,  which  appears 
much  larger  and  broader ;  while  the  sides  of  the 
ravine,  and  the  dense  forest  seen  through  the 
showery  curtain,  present  a  scene  beautiful  be- 
yond description.  Having  emerged  on  the  other 
side,  you  descend  quite  to  the  bottom,  and  cross 
the  chafed  stream  by  stepping  on  fragments  of 
rock.  Hew  is  a  noble  view;  and  the  quantity 
of  water  «  suddenly  increased  by  opening  the 
dam  above,  so  that  its  roar  fills  the  gorge.  Again 
you  descend  by  the  steep  path,  and  a  succession 
of  staircases,  fifty  feet  below  the  foot  of  fall  se- 
cond, and  cross  near  a  small  but  furious  rapid. 
From  the  large  flat  rock  here  [it  is  maintained 
to  be  the  very  rock  on  which  Rip  Van  Winkle 
slept  his  long  sleep — but  there  are  different  opi- 
nions as  to  the  fact,  and  doubtless  as  many 
claimants  exist  for  the  sleeping-place  of  that 
worthy,  as  for  the  birth-place  of  Homer]  you 
obtain  the  finest  view  of  all.  It  is  three  hundred 
and  ten  feet  below  the  Pavilion.  The  whole 
castellated  amphitheatre  is  before  you;  and  a 
succession  of  falls,  with  a  wall  of  foliage  and 
rocks  on  either  side,  ascending  far  upward,  so  as 
to  shut  out  all  but  a  narrow  strip  of  blue  sky, 
seen  overhead,  and  just  above  the  top  of  fall 
first.  Over  this  opening  golden  patches  of 
clouds  are  sailing,  and  seem  almost  to  rest  upon 
it  Once  more  the  quantity  of  water  is  increas-  j 
ed ;  the  fall*  swell  to  larger  volume,  and  the 
clouds  of  sunny  spray  rise  and  fill  the  amphi- 
theatre; then  melt  away  as  before,  while  the  falJ 
assumes  its  former  thread-like  appearance.  Th( 
people  walking  within  the  cavern,  just  visiblt 
through  the  spray,  look  spectral  enough  espe 


cially  as  they  seem  to  have  some  secret  of  theii 
own  for  clinging  to  the  rocky  wall,  no  path  being 
apparent.  It  would  require  but  little  stretch  of 
imagination  to  suppose  them  children  of  the 
mist,  or  genii  of  the  waterfall,  particularly  that 
light,  fragile  figure,  whose  floating  white  robe 
contrasts  so  wildly  with  the  dark  mass  behind 
her.  What  a  scene  for  deeds  of  romance  and 
heroism !  I  warrant  me  many  a  declaration  has 
been  made  in  that  thrilling  spot;  and  would  ad- 
vise any  fair  lady  who  would  bring  a  hesitating 
lover  to  confession,  to  lead  him  hither  for  the  in- 
spiration he  needs.  Some  instances  of  success 
on  both  sides,  I  could  mention ;  and  could  relate 
one  or  two  romantic  tales,  but  they  must  be 
postponed  to  another  occasion.  Below,  for  a 
little  way,  the  eye  can  follow  the  stream ;  and 
our  guide  told  us  that  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further 
were  other  small  falls.  The  path  is  wild  and 
rough  along  the  stream,  but  would  doubtless 
well  reward  the  exploration.  You  ascend  by 
the  same  way,  winding  through  the  cavern  to  the 
Pavilion,  where  the  American  flag,  and  the  re- 
ports of  a  gun  or  two  reverberating  among  the 
mountains,  somewhat  startlingly  reminded  us  of 
the  Fourth ;  not  so  keenly,  however,  as  to  de- 
stroy the  enchantment  of  this  "spirit-stirring 
nook."  The  sound  of  a  bugle  in  the  distan* 
forest  restored  the  poetry  of  the  scene  at  once, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  numbers  of 
country  people  in  their  holiday  attire — shirt- 
sleeves— the  costume  of  the  American  peasan- 
try. To  add  a  little  incident  in  character,  one  of 
our  party  hooked  up  with  an  umbrella  from  the 
bushes  a  manuscript,  illustrating  the  beauties  of 
the  seene  in  very  blank  verse. 

Returning  by  the  carriages  over  the  same 
road,  the  gorgeous  still-life  view  from  the  table- 
rock  awaited  us ;  the  ocean  landscape ;  the  dis- 
tant river  silvered  by  the  sunshine ;  the  moun- 
tains melting  into  ether. 

Visiters  at  Catskill  mountain  do  not  usually 
give  themselves  time  to  see  even  what  they  do 
see  to  the  best  advantage.  Many  of  them  remain 
but  a  single  day;  paying  only  a  hurried  visit  to 
the  falls,  and  neglecting  many  other  scenes 
almost  equal  in  interest.  There  are  numerous 
lovely  walks  in  the  vicinity,  chief  among  which 
are  those  upon  the  South  and  North  mountain ; 
and  the  beautiful  lake  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  House  is  said  to  abound  in  fish, 
affording  amusement  to  those  fond  of  the  sport, 
with  boats  for  rowing  or  sailing-parties.  There 
is  said  also  to  be  an  ice-glen  some  miles  distant. 
Wo  the  depths  of  which  the  sun  never  pen^ 
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trates,and  where  ice  may  be  found  deposited  by 
all  the  winters  since  the  creation. 

The  walk  upon  North  mountain  I  found  par- 
ticularly interesting.  For  some  distance  you 
follow  the  winding  road,  through  woods  certain- 
ly richer  than  ever  grew  on  such  a  height  before, 
with  a  great  deal  of  impervious  underwood,  em- 
bellished with  wild  flowers.  The  moss  grows 
here  in  such  abundance  as  every  where  to  attract 
attention.  At  the  falls  it  partially  covers  the 
rock  beside  the  cavern,  and  is  of  the  most  vivid 
green.  Near  the  foot  of  the  lake  is  a  mass  of 
rock,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  perfectly 
covered  with  gray  lichen.  The  boulders  on  the 
mountain  arc  almost  hidden  by  the  ancient-look- 
ing shroud;  and  the  various  growths  might  form 
a  study  for  the  naturalist.  Leaving  the  road  for 
the  mountain  path,  you  begin  the  ascent,  and 
skirt  the  frowming  precipice,  where  a  single  false 
step  would  be  destruction.  Far,  far  below  is  the 
same  extensive,  billowy  verdure — the  primitive 
forest.  Now  you  climb  a  rude  staircase  of  piled 
stones,  then  wind  through  the  deep  woods, 
where  wanderers  would  infallibly  be  lost  without 
a  guide,  and  where  the  guide  himself  finds  it 
hard  to  thread  the  tangled  maze.  Several  points 
where  a  fine  view  may  be  seen  claim  your  atten- 
tion, as  now  and  then  you  come  forth  on  the 
rocky  verge;  but  the  cry  is  still  "onward,"  and, 
like  all  others  of  the  human  race  who  never 
weary  of  pursuing  a  promised  good,  you  perse- 
vere till  the  actual  summit,  by  toil  and  trouble, 
is  reached  at  last:  And  splendid  is  the  reward ! 
So  vast  is  the  height  on  which  you  stand,  that 
the  "  Mountain  House,"  with  its  lakes,  itself  ap- 
pears upon  a  plain.  In  clear  weather  the  view 
is  almost  boundless,  including  Albany  on  one 
hand,  the  Highlands  on  the  other;  but  just  then 
I  witnessed  a  still  grander  phenomenon,  realizirg- 
the  beauty  of  Halleck's  lines  descriptive  of  Wee- 
hawk — 

"Clouds  slumbering  at  his  feet,  and  the  clear  blue 
'•  Of  summer's  sky  in  beauty  bendiiig  o'er  him." 

The  clouds  were  not  exactly  slumbering,  but 
rolling  in  heavy  masses  below  us,  shrouding 
completely  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  land- 
scape, while  a  thick  mist  rendered  indistinct  the 
scene  immediately  beneath.  I  cannot  say  we  wTere 
altogether  m  the  enjoyment  of  "  the  clear  blue  of 
summer's  sky;"  for  the  top  of  the  mountain  just 
behind  us  was  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  only  here 
and  there  narrow  strips  of  the  sky  could  be  dis- 
cerned ;  but  we  wrere  "  mickle  better  aff"  than  the 
seeming  plain,  on  which  a  fierce  rain  was  evi- 
dently pouring.    Ere  long,  however,  and  while 
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storm  and  darkness  yet  brooded  on  the  regions 
below,  the  mists  rolled  away  from  the  summit 
and  melted  at  the  presence  of  the  sun,  the  hea- 
vens looked  forth  blue  and  clear  as  ever,  and  the 
rain-drops  on  the  trees  glanced  in  the  pure  sun- 
shine. Then  the  vapory  veil  beneath  us  waa 
rent  and  rolled  back;  part  of  the  landscape  re- 
joiced once  more  in  the  living  light!  The  sun 
pierced  the  dark  curtain  beyond ;  it  was  lifted, 
and  gradually  withdrawn  ;  the  glancing  river  and 
the  distant  mountains  came  into  bright  view 
once  more;  and  ere  long  no  trace  of  the  storm 
could  be  found,  save  in  the  dense  masses  of 
cloud  that  mingled  with  the  mountains  on  the 
farthest  verge  of  the  horizon. 

I  would  not  have  missed  this  spectacle,  new 
and  surpassingly  glorious  as  it  was,  for  the 
world.  But  one  even  more  striking  can  be  seen, 
I  am  told,  during  a  sudden  thunder-sshower  The 
clouds  then  fill  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  roll  dense  and  dark  beneath,  like 
ocean- waves  tossed  by  the  blast;  the  lightning 
leaps  from  space  to  space,  and  the  thunder  peals 
wildly  around,  while  "the  dweller  in  air"  sees 
naught  above  him  but  a  blue  sunbright  sky. 
The  clearing  up  of  a  storm  seen  under  these 
circumstances  must  be  sublime  beyond  imagina- 
tion, and  well  worth  a  journey  to  the  Mountain 
House  expressly  to  see. 

Some  of  our  party  regretted  that  the  house 
had  not  been  built  on  the  table-rock  of  North, 
mountain ;  but  the  difficulty  of  access,  and  the 
impossibility  of  coming  up  with  stages,  would, 
in  such  a  case,  have  limited  the  number  of  visi 
ters  to  a  few.  The  present  location  is  the  most 
eligible  in  every  respect. 

After  the  descent  our  guide  directed  us  to  a 
rocky  footpath,  instead t  of  the  winding  road  to 
the  house.  It  required  some  toil  and  climbing, 
but  well  repaid  the  exertion. 

The  ascent  to  the  South  mountain  is  equally 
beautiful.  The  path  leads  from  the  plateau  to 
the  left  up  the  steep  acclivity,  through  a  wild 
forest,  less  tangled,  however,  than  the  other, 
where  huge  boulders,  gray  with  moss,  are  piled 
fantastically  around;  some  poised  on  a  single 
edge,  and  looking  as  if  the  slightest  force  would 
precipitate  them  downward  to  crush  the  woods 
in' their  path;  some  without  apparent  founda- 
tion, resting  on  points  unseen,  and  presenting 
shallow  but  extensive  caverns,  the  probable 
abode  of  reptiles,  and  green  with  rank  moisture. 
Trees  grow  on  their  sides  and  in  the  clefts,  and 
you  wonder  whence  their  nourishment  is  deriv- 
ed ;  they  seem,  in  truth,  to  have  a  partiality  foi 
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the  nigged  soil,  and  frequently  send  their  roots 
far  down  the  rock  to  seek  the  humid  earth.  The 
fir,  the  cedar,  and  silver  pine,  so  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  southern  pine,  abound  here, 
with  a  vast  variety  of  deciduous  trees.  The  in- 
numerable crevices  are  filled  with  green  moss. 
The  ascent  becomes  yet  more  steep,  and  pre- 
sently you  enter  a  narrow  rift,  from  which  the 
party,  one  by  one,  emerge  above,  and  seem  as  if 
ascending  out  of  the  earth.  The  shadow  of  the 
overhanging  cliffs  renders  this  spot  ever  cool  and 
fresh,  even  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer-day. 
On  the  summit  are  three  points  usually  visited 
by  travellers,  from  which  a  gorgeous  view  may 
be  obtained.  On  one  the  huge  fragment  of  rock 
is,  to  all  appearance,  entirely  separated  from  the 
mountain ;  it  is  really,  however,  fast  united  be- 
low, or  it  would,  long  ere  this,  have  plunged  from 
its  place  into  the  ab\  ss.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  there  is  a  plateau  on  both  these 
mountains  covered  with  short  pines  which  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Pine  Orchard.  The  pio- 
neer who  erected  the  first  building  on  the  moun- 
tain pointed  out  to  us  the  spot  where  he  slept, 
wrapt  in  his  great  coat,  under  a  rocky  shelter, 
the  first  night  he  passed  in  this  neighborhood. 

From  the  third  and  highest  point  the  view  is 
the  best.  Here,  besides  the  dark  ridge  of  forest 
and  the  ocean  landscape,  a  new  range  of  moun- 
tains can  be  discerned  far  southward,  and  several 
towns  on  the  Hudson. 

There  is  a  beautiful  drive  in  the  vicinity,  en- 
joyed by  few  among  the  visiters  to  the  Mountain 
House,  which,  however,  should  be  neglected  by 
none.  It  is  on  what  is  called  the  Clove  road, 
leading  through  a  cleft  in  the  mountain  south- 
ward. Descending  by  the  travelled  road  three 
or  four  miles,  passing  the  weird  valley  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,  where,  in  a  dreamy  nook,  under  the 


towering  mountains,  you  will  find  the  picture  of 
old  Rip  at  his  waking,  hung  up  as  a  sign  to  a 
rude-looking  house  of  refreshment ;  and  pursu- 
ing the  road  a  little  beyond  the  toll-gate,  you 
turn  aside  to  the  right,  and  follow  the  road  along 
the  foot  of  the  precipice  on  which  the  house 
stands.  Ere  long  you  turn  again  to  the  right, 
and  presently  find  yourself  in  a  mountain  defile, 
where  surprise  and  delight  at  the  wondrous  scene 
accompany  you  on  every  step  onward.  The 
mountains  rise  abruptly  on  either  side  almost  to 
the  clouds ;  the  primeval  forest  is  around  you ; 
and  the  depths  of  the  gorge,  which  is  sometimes 
narrow  and  cavernous,  are  filled  by  a  bawling 
mountain  stream,  the  same  Cauterskille  that  takes 
the  leap  down  the  falls  above.  For  two  or  three 
miles  this  scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  varying 
every  moment,  meets  your  eye  ;  now  the  stream 
runs  over  its  bed  of  rocks,  now  dashes  wildly  in 
rapids,  now  runs  smootWy  for  a  space ;  while  the 
road  winds  on  its  verge,  sometimes  far  above  it, 
sometimes  descending  nearly  to  its  level.  After 
passing  through  the  cleft  you  ascend  the  moun- 
tain and  return  to  the  house,  having  made  a  cir- 
cuit of  twelve  miles. 

To  those  who  have  leisure  for  enjoyment  of 
country  air  and  scenery,  and  for  exploring  the 
wild  and  numerous  beauties  of  this  region,  I 
would  recommend  a  residence  of  weeks  at  Pine 
Orchard.  The  mountain  is  fresh  and  invigor- 
ating, and  always  cool  in  the  sultriest  season. 
The  rapid  succession  of  visiters,  presenting  new 
faces  every  day,  is  rather  an  objection  to  those 
who  have  a  taste  for  the  society  of  watering- 
places  ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Castkill 
Mountain-House  should  not,  when  its  resources 
are  better  known,  be  a  place  of  fashionable  re- 
sort, during  all  the  hot  season,  for  summer  tra. 
vellers.  e.  f.  e. 
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Grand  exceedingly  are  the  hills  of  Catskill, 
and  noble  supporters  to  the  blue  dome  that  sits 
so  lightly  on  their  architrave.  Absorbing  be- 
yond belief  is  an  undisturbed  contemplation  of 
the  forests  that  cover  their  valleys.  You  feel 
as  if  the  curtain  of  time  was  raised,  and  you 


looked  upon  eternity.  Sweet  beyond  parallel 
is  the  map  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  as  you 
look  down  from  the  table-rock  in  front  of  the 
Mountain  House,  and  dally  with  the  topmost 
tendrils  of  the  hemlock  that  finds  root  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  below  you.     Fantastic  beyond 
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Conception  are  the  gossamer  veils  that  wreath 
and  circle  around  the  rugged  brow  ol' the  hill  at 
your  left,  aow  clasping-  his  old  forehead  with  its 
misty  coronal,  then  lifting,  with  the  sportive 
grace  of  a  lav.  its  vapory  circlet  far  above  the 
discarded  object  of  its  late  caresses,  until  weary 
of  its  upward  flight,  it  sinks  drooping  and  deject- 
ed into  the  valley  beneath. 

******* 
****** 
Started  for  the  Mountain  House,  we  made 
our  first  halt  at  Van  Bergen's,  the  spot  where  I 
suppose  the  Royal  George  had  once  supplied 
the  wherewithal*  to  moisten  the  husky  effects  of 
the  pipe  of  the  immortal  sleeper;  and  the  old 
pine  tree,  by  the  side  of  the  spring-,  against 
which  Rip  used  to  rest  his  gun  as  he  scooped  up 
the  clear  waters  of  his  mountain  well,  was  a 
fluted  column  of  the  same  dimensions  of  some 
dozen  others  that  ranged  on  the  side  walk  as 
supporters  to  the  piazzas  of  the  rival  hotels. 


"  Un  tres  petit  chien  cela,"  said  the  gentleman 
opposite  me  to  his  fair  companion,  as  he  pointed 
to  a  diminutive  specimen  of  the  canine  genus 
that  was  flying  and  yelping,  tail  couchant,  from 
the  broom-stick  attacks  of  an  enraged  woman  in 
the  opposite  shop  door.  That  shop  was  built 
upon  the  very  spot  that  was  once  shaded  by 
"  the  Oak."  May  the  Lord  forgive  the  sacrile- 
gious heedlessness  of  my  countrymen  ! 


The  sun  had  advanced  somewhat  in  the  Occi- 
dent as  we  passed  through  the  brickyards  that 
skirt  the  borders  of  the  town,  and  after  a  half 
hours  drive  we  alighted  at  Rait  Bloom's  hotel. 
I  had  never  been  far  westward,  but  I  imagined 
the  scene  presented  was  worthy  a  soil  a  thou- 
sand miles  nearer  the  setting  sun. 

Two  strapping  youths  were  standing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tavern  in  an  animated  discussion 
about  the  "  comin'  election,"  and  as  the  elder  of 
the  two  dropped  the  butt  of  his  gun  upon  the 
broad  toe  of  his  boot,  and  thrust  both  arms  half 
way  to  the  elbow  into  the  side  pockets  of  his 
velveteen  hunting-coat,  (his  right  arm  forming  a 
circular  rest  for  the  barrel,)  I  observed  the 
strong  expression  of  vexation  on  his  counte- 
nance as  he  lamented  "  that  the  chap  who  could 
fill  a  game  bag  like  that  which  hung  by  the  side 
of  his  companion,  could  vote  for  the  Petticoat 
candidate,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  style  the  Hero 


of  Tippicanoe.  He  turned  as  he  saw  strangers 
coming,  and  while  one  foot  was  resting  upon 
the  primitive  lloor  of  the  bar-room,  he  brought 
his  riile  to  a  sight,  and  with  his  left  eye  closed 
as  if  ready  for  aim,  he  turned  his  head  around  tc 
the  bar  when  the  other  discovered  the  object  ol 
its  search. 

"Bait  Bloom,"  said  the  sportsman. "  what'll 
you  take  for  a  shot  at  that  cock  that's  struttin' 
yonder  as  big  as  any  member  of  Congress  ?" 

"  Three  shillin',"  sung  out  a  shrill,  sharp  voice 
from  an  inner  apartment.  It  sounded  like  the 
echo  of  one  of  Dame  Van  Winkle's  highest 
notes,  that  had  been  wandering  among  these 
hills  since  the  day  its  owner  had  been  called  to 
torment  the  shades  of  poor  Rip  and  his  dog. 

"  Crack,"  answered  the  rifle  almost  as  shrilly. 

"  He's  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar,"  coolly  re- 
marked the  sportsman,  as  he  chased  some  coins 
about  his  pocket  to  pay  for  this  cheap  gratifica- 
tion of  his  vanity  as  a  shot  at  a  hundred  yards. 

******* 
****** 
The  wave-like  sound  of  the  gong  floated  up- 
ward from  hall  to  hall  through  the  Mountain 
House,  and  our  party  of  three  were  all  that 
answered  it  (the  season  had  closed)  in  doing 
honor  to  the  creature  comforts  that  paid  tribute 
to  the  keen  mountain  air  that  had  assailed  our 
appetites. 

When  the  last  egg  had  disappeared  I  found 
leisure  to  take  a  peep  at  the  appointments  of  the 
place. 

A  solitary  lamp  glimmered  on  the  table,  and 
its  feeble  rays  made  the  gloom  which  hovered 
around  the  columns  that  supported  the  immense 
apartment  but  more  shadowey.  The  couple 
opposite  me  were  one  in  every  sense,  save  cor- 
poreally ;  therefore  the  darkness  of  Tartarus 
would  have  been  sunshine  to  them.  For  myself, 
the  leaden  gloom  was  oppressive.  The  ebon 
statue  at  the  head  of  the  table  stood  so  motion- 
less that  I  shuddered.  A  sense  of  loneliness— 
a  desolate  retreat  of  the  heart — the  eye  moistens 
if  you  think  of  your  hearthstone — an  indescrib 
able  something  we  have  all  felt  some  time  or 
other,  crept  over  me.  I  courted  the  friendly 
companionship  of  a  fire  that,  was  blazing  in  the 
drawing-room,  but  the  wind  moaned  piteously 
around  the  peaks  of  the  pine  orchard  in  their 
attempts  to  keep  off  the  dyer  from  its  coronal  ; 
but  a  return  spark  of  the  sensation  was  fanned 
by  the  sighing  breeze,  and  the  solitude  of  the 
immense  apartment  gave  it  a  shrine  to  burn 
upon.    Who  has  not  felt  this  at  midnight,  whec 
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the  only  tenant  of  such  a  place  as  the  Mountain  | 
House,  a  solitary  communicant  with  its  unbrok- 1 
en  stillness  ? 

He  imagines  that  he  is  the  last  representa-  j 
tive  of  his  race,  and  the  sensation  sweeps  over  J 
the  cords  of  his  heart  like  the  faint  breeze  upon 
the  loosened  strings  of  an  ^Eolean  harp.  It  whis- 
pers sadly ;  one  does  not  feel  this  if  he  has  the 
fellowship  of  nature,  though  the  throb  of  his 
own  bosom  may  have  been  the  first  that  ever 
broke  upon  the  virgin  silence  of  the  place.  He 
fV  els  that  God  is  the  architect,  and  lives  himself 
a  worshipper  in 

•'That  Cathedral  boundless  as  our  wonder, 

"  Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply  ; 

"  Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organ,  thunder, 
M  its  dome,  the  sky." 

******* 

fThe  writer's  description  of  the  prospect  is  omitted.] 


It  was  a  breezy  September  day  that  smil- 
ingly escorted  us  to  tlje  "  Falls  of  the  Kauters- 
kill."  We  stood  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
scajfolding  that  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  visiters  and  the  profit  of  its  owner,  and 
while  listening  to  the  lullaby  of  the  Fall,  which 
sent  its  gentle  music  up  from  the  pool  into  which 
the  tiny  brooklet  fell,  we  looked  down  upon  the 
sea  of  foliage  that  waved  before  us.  As  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  until  it  blended  with  the 
horizon,  lay  the  interminable  forest.  The  first 
breath  of  autumn  had  whispered  the  warning  of 
its  wintry  monitor,  and  the  golden  dye  of  the 
alchymist  mingled  with  the  gorgeous  coloring 
of  an  autumnal  sun-set.  It  was  an  hour  to 
dream  in,  and  the  imagination  of  the  young  wife 
who  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  her  husband,  settled 
upon  the  wing3  of  a  golden  vapor  that  slumber- 
ed within  ten  feet  of  her,  and,  mounting  in  its 
serial  car,  pursued  its  flight  four  thousand  miles 
from  the  spot  where  she  stood. 

******* 
****** 

The  effect  produced  by  every  waterfall  upon 


the  beholder  varies  with  the  time,  season  ana 
attendant  circumstances,  more  than  one  will 
suppose  when  considering  their  distinctly  mark- 
ed character.  With  Niagara,  though  at  all  times 
the  spirit  is  bowed  down  with  the  awe  which  its 
grandeur  imposes,  this  is  as  true  as  with  the 
smallest  cascade  in  the  land  ;  and  for  years  after, 
even  while  the  thunders  from  the  eternal  organ 
of  the  former  are  sounding  m  our  ears,  a  ludi- 
crous scene  at  a  breakfast-table  may  ever  be  as- 
sociated with  the  memory  of  its  sublimity.  The 
Kauterskill,  upon  that  bright  evening,  fand  *hs 
comparison  was  not  far-fetched,)  I  likened  to  a 
stately  queen,  upon  whose  face  sorrow  had  left 
the  traces  of  its  visitation.  I  doffed  my  hat  to 
the  waterfall  in  most  lespectful  admiration ;  but 
the  glen,  the  crimson  and  the  orange  leaf  float- 
ing in  the  pool,  subdued  me,  and  the  first  whis- 
perings of  the  season  breathed  a  melancholy 
story  of  their  fall. 

From  the  table-rock  we  wTent  under  the  fail, 
sheltered  by  a  rocky  ceiling,  upon  whose  dome 
the  moss  of  centuries  had  collected  a  verdant 
livery  ;  and,  while  protected  by  this  adamantine 
roof,  another  opportunity  was  offered  for  a  sur- 
vey of  that  unrivalled  forest,  with  its  foreground 
i  guarded  by  a  bow  of  rotary  crystal,  whose  organ 
was  fitting  music  for  this  mountain  cathedral. 
Opposite  our  first  position,  we  could  look  from 
the  first  to  the  second  fall,  which  throws  itself 
eighty  feet  into  the  ravine  below,  and  listen  to 
the  deep  murmurs  of  the  river  as  it  rolled  away 
in  the  secrecy  of  its  leafy  shield.  A  sunbeam 
never  danced  upon  its  ripple,  so  sheltered  is  it. 


Contemplative  reader!  Go  to  Catskill  in 
September,  when  the  mountain  air  will  give  you 
»n  appetite  for  the  creature  comforts  of  the 
Mountain  House  ;  when  you  will  not  be  jostled 
by  the  unthinking  crowd,  who  go  there  becaus* 
it  is  fashionable  ;  when  the  deep  verdure  of  ita 
woods  is  relieved  by  a  rainbow  here  and  there ; 
and  when,  if  you  will  not  complain  of  the  com- 
pany, I  will  greet  you  a  welcome  at  the  table, 
rock.  o.  e  I. 


CATSKILL   MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 


it  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  every  thing  has  been  described,  connected  with  this  interesting  plan  /Vte 
chance  visiter  only  sees  what  arises  while  he  is  there.  It  require*  many  visits  to  see  one  hall  aj  the 
natural  wonders.  The  following,  it  is  supposed  arc  worthy  of  notice ;  though  only  a  stray  leaf  from 
a  private  journal. — Editor. 


We  arrived  :it  "the  House"  in  a  most  un- 
favorable time  for  seeing  any  tiling,  and  were 
strongly  tempted  to  return  immediately.  It  was 
just  that  kind  of  sky  which  below  gives  the 
"blues."  The  dreary,  dense  mist  that  enveloped 
the  entire  range,  was  mournful ;  and,  as  the 
wind  blew  from  the  north  east,  there  was  no 
prospect  of  the  sky  being  cleared  till  the  New- 
foundland banks  had  exchanged  these  vapoury 
sheets  for  a  robe  of  sunshine.  The  cloud  was 
as  damp  as  clouds  are  any  where  that  I  have 
known.  I  have  heard  of  Lapland  fogs,  and  had 
felt  Scotch  mists,  but  this  was  equal  to  any  of 
these  for  its  penetrating  quality.  Starch  and 
gum  shrunk  into  mournful,  skin-like  Jlaccidily ; 
and  to  use  the  inelegant  expression  of  a  fellow 
viviter,  whose  sobriquet  was  "Tom,"  "Kate's 
r.^.r'ets  were  no  more  like  seraph's  locks  than 
o'd  Bay's  tail." 

It  was  in  vain  that  we  fled  from  the  outside 
of  the  house  to  the  inside,  as  the  cloud  went 
with  the  air,  and  a  perfect  vacuum  was  impos- 
sible. Chairs,  tables,  mantel-pieces,  stood  in 
d^wey  beads,  and  even  the  beds  had  that  sticky 
touch  you  feel  at  the  "  Ocean  House  "  after  two 
days  stormy  weather.  Though  there  was  a  con- 
stant fire  kept  up  in  the  parlor,  it  did  not,  to 
as,  the  "  new  arrived,"  exhibit  that  bliss  which  a 
kindled  hearth  presents  to  the  youthful  imagina- 
tion anticipating  the  marriage-day. 

Still,  notwithstanding  those  gloomy  signs, 
the  group  that  was  gathered  round  the  fire  was 
a  pleasant  party.  There  was  first  a  middle-aged 
man  with  an  intelligent  face,  who  looked  quietly 
up  from  his  book  at  us ;  and  next  him  sat  a  lady 
who  was  knitting;  and  there  was  a  young  lady 
with  a  clear  glad  eye,  smiling  at  the  frolics  of  a 
young  man  who  was  teazing  two  children.  I 
found  out  that  this  was  a  party  from  Boston,  im- 
proving a  "  vacation." 

A  lugubrious  looking  man  here  stepped  up, 
and  with  the  most  rueful  looking  countenance 
declared,  that  "  This  was  awful !  I  came  here," 
said  he,  "a  week  ago,  all  the  way  from  Cape 
Cod,  for  the  sole  object  of  getting  a  look,  and 
here  I  have  ueen  nothing ;  and  to  be  laughed  at 
in  the  bargain."  "  I  shall  not  back,"  said  "  Tom," 
"  without  my  story.  I  have  seen  something  worth 
telling."  "And  pray  what  shall  you  tell  them 


that  you  saw  ?"  said  the  sad  man;"  except  across 
the  dinner-table ;  and  scarcely  that  far,  if  I  may 
guess  from  your  good  judgment  on  cookery." 
"  Why,"  said  "  Tom,"  with  perfect  nonchalance^ 
"  I  shall  tell  them,  I  have  seen  the  greatest  fog 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life !"  "  And,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  book, 
"  you  can  now  preach  from  that  text, '  All  bap- 
tized in  the  cloud "  "  Or  that  other  one,"  said 
the  lady,  "  being  compassed  about  with  so  great 
a  cloud  of  witnesses." 

Now  thought  I,  there  may  be  more  in  thia 
darkness  than  was  dreamed  of  in  my  first  philo- 
sophy. I  will  remain,  and  perhaps  I  may  catch 
some  of  the  inspiration  from  this  happy  family 

After  dinner  general  contentment  prevailed 
even  the  gloomy  man  smiled;  and  I  found  my 
self  trying  to  solve  the  question,  whether  the  air 
though  thick  and  misty,  was  not  light  at  this 
height,  and  consequently  more  congenial  to 
cheerfulness  of  mind.  But  I  was  disturbed  in 
my  cogitations  by  a  buzz  among  the  guests  near 
the  door ;  and  all  I  could  hear  was  that  the  house 
was  "  going  past  on  the  outside."  A  waiter  was 
quieting  an  old  lady  by  telling  her  that  all  was 
quite  firm  at  the  foundations,  for  it  was  built  on 
a  rock. 

We  were  all  on  the  piazza  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  perfect  image 
of  the  vast  building,  plainly  impressed  upon  a 
thicker  cloud  than  the  general  envelope  that  had 
covered  us.  It  was  a  great  mass  of  vapor,  mov- 
ing from  north  to  south,  directly  in  front,  and 
only  about  two  hundred  feet  from  us,  which  re- 
flected the  light  of  the  sun,  now  beginning  to 
appear  in  the  west,  from  its  bosom,  like  a  mirror, 
in  which  the  noble  Corinthian  pillars,  which  form 
the  front  of  the  building,  were  expanded  like 
some  palace  built  by  the  Titans  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  their  antediluvian  guests.  I  had  read 
of  Catherine  of  Russia's  famous  palace  of  ice, 
all  glittering  with  the  gorgeousness  that  now 
beautifies  the  Kremlin;  and  how  frequently  that 
is  produced,  as  emblematic  of  human  glory ;  but 
here  was  something  that  more  than  recalled  my 
early  impressions  of  Alladin's  Vamp,  or  of  the 
magician's  wand. 

The  visionary  illusion  was  moving  with  the 
cloud,  and  ere  long  we  saw  one  pillar  disappear 
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then  another.  We,  ourselves,  who  were  ex- 
panded to  Brcbdignags  in  size,  saw  the  gulf  into 
which  we  were  to  enter  and  be  lost.  I  almost 
shivered  when  my  turn  came,  but  there  was  no 
eluding  my  fate ;  one  side  of  my  face  was  veiled, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  had  passed  like 
a  dream.  An  instant  before,  and  we  were  the 
inhabitants  of  a  "  gorgeous  palace,"  but  it  was 
the  "  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,"  and  now,  there 
was  left  "  not  a  wreck  behind." 

After  tea,  and  the  lamps  lit,  the  different  sets 
were  seen  discussing  the  events  of  that  day ;  and 
it  would  fill  a  book  to  report  the  half  of  the  real- 
ly interesting  conversations  that  were  held.  The 
oook  man  was  lecturing  upon  optics,  and  show- 
ing "Kate"  how  the  laws  of  light  were  to  be 
understood,  on  reflection  and  refraction;  and  how 
these  effects  were  produced  this  afternoon  by 
the  rays  striking  a  certain  angle  of  incidence; 
all  of  which  was  Greek  to  me.  "  But,"  said  the 
bright  girl,  "  have  not  such  sights  as  these  for- 
merly had  great  effects  upon  the  superstitious 
mind?"  "O  yes,"  said  the  father,  "what  the 
Scotch  call  the  second  sight  was  no  doubt  occa- 
sioned by  some  remarkable  visions  seen  among 
the  hills  of  Caledonia;  and  battles  have  been 
seen  in  the  air  in  ancient  times.  You  remem- 
ber something  of  this  kind  in  our  own  revolu- 
tion before  one  engagement."  "Yes,  Monmouth. 
But  do  you  think,  father,  that  all  these  appear- 
ances in  the  air  are  produced  by  the  same 
causes  ?"  "  All  by  natural  laws,  my  child,  differ- 
ently modified.  The  most  interesting  is  that  of 
the  Brocken,  in  the  Hartz  mountains ;  and  that 
other  in  the  Faro  of  Messina,  where,  when  tiie 
sun  shines  from  a  certain  Doint  at  the  back  of  the 
city,  his  incident  ray  forms  an  angle  towards  the 
sea  of  Riggio ;  and  above  that,  in  the  vapoury 
air,  may  be  seen  the  city,  just  as  this  house  was 
Been  this  afternoon." 

u  Uncle,"  said  "  Kate,"  "  tell  us  what  you  were 
thinking  of  during  that  wonderful  vision."  "O 
yes,"  said  the  mother,  "  you  have  travelled,  bro- 
ther, in  the  old  world,  and  can  enlighten  us." 
"  My  story  has  a  moral  to  it,"  said  the  clergy- 
man, for  I  found  he  was  one.  "The  mysterious- 
ly grand  temple  we  have  beheld  in  the  cloud 
has  brought  to  my  mind  the  fleeting  nature  of 
all  earthly  temples.  When  I  first  saw  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens,  looking  out  on  the  ^Egean  sea 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis,  I  said, 
there  is  man's  finest  workmanship  passing,  after 
it  has  stood  2000  years.  Again,  I  saw  on  Calton 
hill,  Edinburgh,  how  the  proud  Scotchman  at- 
tempted to  imitate  their  ancient  models  and 


failed.  Their  Parthenon  is  already  like  a  ruin 
And  here  on  a  higher  eminence  still,  stands  a 
building  that,  at  a  distance,  rivals  both  in  appear- 
ance, till  you  come  near  and  find  that  it  is  but 
wood,  and  shall  pass  away  sooner  than  either  of 
those  I  have  referred  to.  But  to-day,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  all  earthly  greatness,  we  have  seen 
an  airy  Parthenon  passing  by  us  like  a  dream. 
Truly 

"This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show, 
"  For  man's  illusion  given." 

"Time  for  bed,"  s?id  the  quiet  mother,  and 
the  whole  family  rose  And  I  was  left  to  muse 
alone. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  next  day ;  and 
the  greater  part  was  spent  in  hope  of  conjuring 
up  something  before  it  was  done.  A  thousand 
questions  were  put  to  the  major  domo  about 
the  weather.  How  long  this  would  last;  and 
what  they  might  expect  before  night.  He  al- 
ways put  them  off  with  pleasant  words. 

About  3  o'clock  I  heard  the  cry  of  a  rairj. 
bow !  a  rainbow !  and  on  looking  down  towards 
the  river  I  perceived  that  the  right  limb  cf  a 
large  bow  was  already  formed.  It  gradually 
took  its  proper  shape,  until  its  colors  came  ail 
out  in  their  completeness.  The  shower  was  fall- 
ing on  the  river ;  and  supposing  that  to  be  the 
cord,  the  extent  must  have  been  twenty  miles  in 
length,  with  a  span  in  proportion.  It  was  such  a 
token  as  Noah  saw  from  Arrarat,  rising  on  the 
plain  of  Shinar. 

It  was  interesting  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of 
the  spectators — moralizing — poetizing,  and  phi- 
losophizing. A  young  wife  and  mother  stood 
next  me,  rapt  in  admiration,  and  asked  of  her 
material  husband,  if  he  did  not  think  "that  would 
make  a  noble  gateway  for  the  '  house  made  with- 
out hands,'  that  we  saw  yesterday."  "Uniph!" 
said  the  careful  father,  "pick  up  your  raisins 
there,  you  little  fool.  What  is  that  you  said, 
my  dear,  about  gaJ.e  posts."  "  Oh  see,"  said  the 
really  enraptured  wife,  "what  a  gem  is  there. 
See!  see!  the  sun  is  tinting  that  cloud  with 
gold,  till  it  looks  like  a  throne  in  the  heavens." 
The  deep  solemn  voice  of  the  grave  man  was 
repeating  in  an  under  tone,  "  And  there  was  a 
rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like 
unto  an  emerald.  And  the  city  had  twelve  gates, 
and  every  several  gate  was  one  pearl."  "Tomr 
was  not  behind  the  rest  with  his  word.  The  idea 
of  that  being  an  entrance  to  the  palace  of  yester- 
day, caught  his  fancy,  and  he  was  repeating  with 
variations — 
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"Still  seem  as  in  my  infant  dayg, 

"A  glorious  gateway  given, 
"For  happy  spirits  to  alight, 

'•  Between  the  earth  and  heaven.' 

The  shower  passed  to  the  eastward,  and  the 
great  how  fell  flat  upon  the  black surface,  and 
diil  appear  like  a  fallen  arch,  the  remnant  of 
departed  glory. 

I  must  take  for  granted  that  the  ride  to  the 
falls  and  the  general  features  of  the  region  are 
known;  but  this  day  was  remarkable  for  new 
objects  of  interest  to  me. 

Standing  on  the  south-west  point,  after  going 
round  below  the  cascade,  I  became  drenched  and 
almost  suffocated  with  the  steam,  which  rose 
through  the  air  so  thick  that  I  could  not  see 
across  the  boiling  caldron,  and  was  glad  to  stand 
still  and  take  breath.  So  much  rain  had  fallen 
for  a  week,  the  torrent  was  greater  than  I  had 
ever  seen  it  before.  It  seemed  that  I  was  stand- 
ing within  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  deep  and  fear- 
ful. After  steadying  my  feet  and  my  head,  my 
eyes  caught  the  iris  of  a  rainbow  of  uncommon 
brilliancy.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  believe  my- 
self under  some  visual  delusion,  and  that  in  my 
eagerness  to  retain  the  image  of  what  I  had  al- 
ready seen  that  day,  that  this  was  but  the  spec- 
trum cf  that  other  rainbow.  But  as  I  looked  up 
I  saw  the  sun  reflected  from  millions  of  prisms, 
hung  on  every  tree  and  blade  of  grass  around. 
And  from  the  point  where  I  stood,  round  to  the 
;  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  there  was  one  solid 
mass  of  variegated  glory.  It  seemed  to  be  one 
|  jewel,  upon  which  I  might  have  walked  with 
ease.  After  the  first  surprise,  I  discovered  that 
I  stood  within  the  rays  of  this  brightness.  Was 
it  presumption  in  me  to  feel  enraptured,  with  the 
bow  of  promise  around  my  head,  and  the  rock  of 
ages  beneath  my  feet  ?  Blessed  emblem  of  hope 
and  immortality ! 

The  sun  had  now  gained  the  full  ascendancy 
m  the  heavens,  and  his  setting  gave  us  the  hope 
of  a  bright  morning,  and  we  retired  to  rest  to- 
night, congratulating  ourselves  on  the  wonder- 
ful things  we  had  seen  this  day. 

A  low  tap  at  the  door  next  to  mine, — and 
the  sweet  voice  of  "  Kate,"— saying,  "  Be  sure, 
and  waken  me,  uncle,  to  see  the  sun  rise,"  caused 
me  to  make  haste  to  sleep,  that  I  might  also  rise, 
and  "  Hail  the  glorious  king  of  day  rejoicing  in 
the  east," 

In  the  dark  of  the  morning  I  heard  gentle 
feet  going  through  the  long  passages,  and,  afraid 
of  being  late,  I  hastened  to  the  east  side  of  the 
house,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  guests  were  > 
jfeefbre  me ;  and  after  looking  at  the  sky,  and  | 


then  at  the  spectators,  I  thought  of  the  Psalmist* 
words,  "  1  wait  for  thee,  as  they  that  wait  for  the 
eyelids  of  the  morning." 

Except  a  few  scattered  clo'lds  the  dawn  was 
purer  than  the  crystal,  for  it  was  unassociated 
with  any  material  thing.  It  brought  all  the  beau- 
tiful things  of  this  world  to  remembrance.  An 
infant's  eyes  opening  for  the  first  time  on  a  world 
of  sin.  The  cactus  in  full  Mower,  with  its  purple 
and  azure  mingling. 

Two  small  clouds,  half  way  up  the  sky,  to- 
wards the  north-east,  caught  the  earliest  tints  of 
glory:  then,  higher  up,  another  became  so  white 
that  it  was  at  last  painful  to  look  at.  In  my 
eagerness  to  see  all  and  catch  the  first  glance  of 
the  sun  himself,  my  eyes  were  dazzled  so  that  I 
was  almost  blinded.  It  was  therefore  a  great  re- 
lief to  hear  a  voice  cry  out  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows, Look  below !  look  below! 

And  we  all  looked,  but  the  whole  scene  was 
unutterably  grand.  The  sea!  the  sea!  many 
voice.-,  r,aid  at  once.  From  the  verge  of  the  cliff, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  it  was  rolling  va- 
por; the  waves  rose  and  fell  in  hills  and  deep 
valleys.  Coming  on  like  the  tide  and  retiring; 
and  I  caught  myself  involuntarily  listening  for 
the  dash  of  the  surge.  But  the  silence  was 
alarming.  The  sea  so  measureless;  so  disturbed 
to  the  eye ;  so  near,  and  yet  so  speechless  to  the 
ear.  It  was  not  a  dead  sea,  for  it  moved ;  but  it 
was  the  movement  of  oblivion.  How  melancholy 
to  think  on  the  thousands  of  buried  homes, 
wrapt  in  that  cold  cheerless  sheet;  and  we  up 
here,  basking  in  the  beams  of  heaven's  own 
brightness. 

I  was  beginning  to  draw  a  contrast  between 
heaven  and  earth,  when  I  heard  "Tom"  crying 
out,  "He  is  coming!  he  is  coming!"  "Hush!" 
said  his  uncle,  and  you  would  have  heard  a 
whisper  now.  Even  the  mercurial  «  Tom  "  was 
*wed  by  the  appearance.  All  was  quiet  but 
one  very  egotist,  who  wished  us  to  look  and  lis- 
ten to  him,  in  preference  to  the  rising  sun. 

The  two  clouds  nearest  the  east  had  become 
solid  gold,  we  thought  nothing  could  be  brighter, 
till  a  moment  after  the  king  himself  appeared. 
It  was  as  if  the  helmet  of  a  conqueror  had  risen 
on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  but  there  he  was  himself  i 
unexcelled.  His  actual  presence  produced  a  sud- 
den tremor,  and  tears  gushed  plentifully  at  the 
sight. 

We  had  now  time  to  look  beneath,  and  al- 
ready there  was  an  evident  movement,  as  A  some 
great  commotion  was  taking  place  beneath,  at 
the  centre.  But  it  was  the  sun  now  making  him- 
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self  felt,  like  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  on  the 
face  of  chaos,  wh  ;n  he  said  "  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light."  We  were  waiting  for  the 
11  dry  land"  to  appear. 

The  vapory  mass  began  to  move  more  rapid- 
ly, and  assume  every  fantastic  shape  that  the 
imagination  gave  it. 

Monstrous  giants  rose,  ruled,  and  departed 
like  the  despots  of  antiquity.  Ossian,  before  his 
blindness,  must  have  beheld  the  like,  ere  he  de- 
scribed FingaTs  combat  with  the  misty  demon. 
And  so  did  Milton  doubtless,  while  "  holy  light" 
entered  his  early  eye;  when  from  the  "Alpine 
heights"  he  saw  the  celestial  and  infernal  armies, 
as  here,  deploying,  then  closing,  then  recoiling  in 
terrific  fury. 

u  Uncle,"  said  the  sensitive  girl,  "  tell  me  what 
you  see  there."  "  O  child,  child,  I  see,  I  see  what 
is  unspeakable.  There  is  Tophet  sending  forth 
its  smoke ;  look  at  that  yawning  gulf,  was  ever 
any  thing  so  capacious;  and  there  beyond  is 
Mount  Sinai  hidden  in  awful  darkness."   "  Yes,  j 


brother,"  said  the  mother,  "hut  lock  up  hignor, 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  thosfc  clouds  that 
have  become  separated  from  the  rest,  and  that 
are  now  already  tinged  with  heaven's  gold."  "  O, 
it  was  in  such  a  chariot  as  that  my  master  as- 
cended, when  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their 
sight :"  and  the  solemn  man  wept  like  a  child. 
In  about  an  hour  from  sunrise  the  several  fleeces 
had  been  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  till  the  hills 
with  which  I  was  familiar  became  apparent,  but 
still  huge  and  awful.  And  there  the  river  ran 
dark,  in  the  mist,  like  the  mysterious  Styx  of  the 
region  of  Pluto ;  and  as  the  clouds  passed  over 
it  they  seemed  to  be  fleets  of  departed  nations 
who  were  there  navigating  their  shadowy  barks, 
joyless  and  hopeless.  What  a  contrast  between 
that  gloomy  region  and  the  rich  panorama  that 
is  spread  out  here  at  noon.  Then  that  river  re- 
minds one  of  the  "  river  of  life,  clear  as  crystal," 
and  of  that  world,  when  the  veil  of  mvstery  will 
be  removed,  and  we  shall  look  no  more  through 
i  a  glass  darkly. 


WINTER   SCENE   ON   THE  CATSKILLS. 

The  following  sketch  taken  from  Vol.  2nd  of  American  Scenery,  edited  by  N.  P.  Willis,  is  an  interest, 
ing  description  of  the  appearance  of  these  mountains  at  a  season  when  pleasure  traxKs.i.era 
never  visit  them. 


The  great  proportion  of  evergreen  trees, 
shrubs  and  creepers  in  the  American  mountains, 
make  the  winter  scenery  less  dreary  than  wou'd 
be  first  imagined;  but  even  the  nakedness  of  the 
deciduous  trees  is  not  long  observable.  The  first 
snow  clothes  them  in  a  dress  so  feathery  and 
graceful,  that,  like  a  change  in  the  costume  of 
beauty,  it  seems  lovelier  than  the  one  put  off; 
'and  the  constant  renewal  of  its  freshness  and 
delicacy  goes  on  with  a  variety  and  novelty, 
which  is  scarce  dreamed  of  by  those  who  see. 
6now  only  in  cities,  or  in  countries  where  it  is 
rare. 

The  roads,  in  so  mountainous  a  region  as  the 
Catskills,  are  in  winter  not  only  difficult  but 
dangerous.  The  following  extracts  from  a  sleigh- 
ride  in  a  more  level  part  of  the  country  will 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  it. 

Aa  we  got  farther  on,  the  new  snow  became 
deeper.  The  occasional  farm  houses  were  almost 
wholly  buried,  the  black  chimney  alone  appear- 
ing above  the  ridgy  drifts ;  while  the  tops  of  the 


]  doors  and  windows  lay  below  the  level  of  the 
'  trodden  road,  from  which  a  descending  passage 
was  cut  to  the  threshold,  like  the  entrance  to  a 
cave  in  the  earth.   The  fences  were  quite  invisi- 
ble.  The  fruit-trees  looked  diminished  to  shrub- 
beries of  snow-flowers,  their  trunks  buried  under 
the  visible  surface,  and  their  branches  loaded 
'  with  the  still  falling  flakes,  till  they  bent  beneath 
i  the  burden.    Nothing  was  abroad,  for  nothing 
:  could  stir  out  of  the  road  without  danger  of  be- 
j  ing  lost ;  and  we  dreaded  to  meet  even  a  single 
sleigh,  lest,  in  turning  out,  the  horses  should 
"  slump  "  beyond  their  depth  in  the  untrodden 
drifts.   The  poor  animals  began  to  labor  severe 
ly,  and  sank  every  step  over  their  knees  in  the 
clogging  and  wool-like  substance;  and  the  long 
and  cumbrous  sleigh  rose  and  fell  in  the  deep 
pits  like  a  boat  in  a  heavy  sea.    It  seemed  im- 
possible to  get  on.     Twice  we  brought  up  with 
a  terrible  plunge,  and  stood  suddenly  still ;  for 
the  .miners  had  stuck  in  too  deep  for  the  strenjsrtii 
of  tne  horses ;  a\d  with  the  snow  shovels,  which 
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formed  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  vehicle,  we 
dug  them  from  their  concrete  beds.  Our  pro- 
gress was  reduced  at  length  to  scarce  a  mile  in 
thehcir>dud  we  began  to  have  apprehensions 
that  our  team  would  give  out  between  the  post- 
houses.  Fortunately  it  was  still  warm,  for  the 
numbness  of  cold  would  have  paralyzed  our 
already  flagging  exertions. 

We  had  reached  the  summit  of  a  long  hill 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  poor  beasts 
stood  panting  and  reeking  with  sweat;  the  run- 
ners of  the  sleigh  were  clogged  with  hard  cakes 
of  snow,  and  the  air  was  close  and  dispiriting. 
We  came  to  a  stand  still,  with  the  vehicle  lying 
over  almost  on  its  side ;  and  I  stepped  out  to 
speak  to  the  driver  and  look  forward.  It  was  a 
discouraging  prospect ;  a  long  deep  valley  lay 
before  us,  closed  at  the  distance  of  a  couple  of  j 
miies  by  another  steep  hill,  through  a  cleft  in  i 
the  top  lay  our  way.  We  could  not  even  dis-  j 
languish  the  line  of  the  road  between.  Our 
disheartened  animals  stood  at  this  moment  bu- 
ried to  their  breasts ;  and  to  get  forward  with- 
out rearing  at  every  step,  seemed  impossible. 
The  driver  sat  on  his  box,  looking  uneasily  down 
into  the  valley.  It  was  one  undulating  ocean 
of  snow — not  a  sign  of  human  habitation  to  be 
seen — and  even' the  trees  indistinguishable  from 
the  general  mass  by  their  whitened  and  overla- 
den branches.  The  storm  had  ceased,  but  the 
usual  sharp  cold  that  succeeds  a  warm  fall  of 
snow  had  not  yet  lightened  the  clamminess  of 
the  new-fallen  flakes,  and  they  clung  around  the 
foot  like  clay,  rendering  every  step  a  toil. 

We  heaved  out  of  the  pit  into  which  the 
sleigh  had  settled,  and  for  the  first  mile  it  was 
down  hill,  and  we  got  on  with  comparitive  ease. 
The  sky  was  by  this  time  almost  bare,  a  dark 
slaty  mass  of  clouds  alone  settling  on  the  hori- 
zon in  the  quarter  of  the  wind ;  while  the  sun 
as  powerless  as  moonlight,  poured  with  dazzling 
splendor  on  the  snow ;  and  the  gusts  came 
keen  and  bitter  across  the  sparkling  waste, 
rimming  the  nostrils  as  if  with  bands  of  steel, 
and  penetrating  to  the  innermost  nerve  with 
their  pungent  iciness.  No  protection  seemed 
af  any  avail.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body 
iched  as  if  it  were  laid  against  a  slab  of  ice. 
The  throat  clothed  instinctively,  and  contracted 
ts  unpleasant  respiration.  The  body  and  limbs 
irew  irresistibly  together,  to  economise,  like  a 
hedge-hog,  the  exposed  surface.  The  hands  and 
icet  felt  transmuted  to  lead ;  and  across  the  fore- 
head, below  the  pressure  of  the  cap,  there  was  a 
binding  and  oppressive  ache,  as  if  a  bar  of  frosty 


iron  had  been  let  into  the  skull.    The  mind 

meantime  seemed  freezing  up ;  unwillingness 
to  stir,  and  inability  to  think  cf  anything  but  the 
cold,  becoming  every  instant  more  decided. 

From  the  bend  of  the  valley  our  difficulties 
became  more  serious.  The  drifts  often  lay  across 
the  road  like  a  wall,  some  feet  above  the  heads 
of  the  horses,  and  we  had  dug  through  one  or 
two,  and  had  been  once  upset,  and  often  near  it, 
before  we  came  to  the  steepest  part  of  the  as- 
cent. The  horses  had  by  this  time  begun  to 
feel  the  excitement  of  the  rum  given  them  by 
the  driver  at  the  last  halt,  and  bounded  on 
through  the  snow  with  continuous  leaps,  jerking 
the  sleigh  after  them  with  a  violence  that  threat- 
ened momentarily  to  break  the  traces.  The 
steam  from  their  bodies  froze  instantly,  and  cov- 
ered them  with  a  coat>like  hoar-frost ;  and  spite 
of  their  heat,  and  the  unnatural  and  violent  ex- 
ertions they  were  making,  it  was  evident  by  the 
pricking  of  their  ears,  and  the  sudden  crouch  of 
the  body  when  a  stronger  blast  swept  over,  that 
the  cold  struck  through  even  their  hot  and  in- 
toxicated blood. 

We.  toiled  up,  leap  after  leap ;  and  it  seemed 
miraculous  to  me  that  the  now  infuriated  ani- 
mals did  not  burst  a  blood-vessel,  or  crack  a 
sinew,  with  every  one  of  those  terrible  springs. 
The  sleigh  plunged  on  after  them,  stopping 
dead  and  short  at  every  other  moment,  and  reel- 
ing over  the  heavy  drifts  like  a  boat  in  a  surging 
sea.  A  finer  crystallization  had  meanwhile  taken 
place  upon  the  surface  of  the  moist  snow  ;  and 
the  powdered  particles  flew  almost  invisibly  on 
the  blasts  of  wind,  filling  the  eyes  and  hair,  and 
cutting  the  skin  with  a  sensation  like  the  touch 
of  needle-points.  The  driver,  and  his  maddened 
but  almost  exhausted  team,  were  blinded  by  the 
glittering  and  whirling  eddies;  the  cold  grew 
intenser  every  moment,  the  forward  movement 
gradually  less  and  less  ;  and  when,  with  the  very 
last  effort,  apparently,  we  reached  a  spot  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  which,  from  its  exposed  situ- 
ation had  beer,  kept  bare  by  the  wind,  the  pa- 
tient and  persevering  Whip  brought  his  horses 
to  a  stand,  and  despaired,  for  the  first  time,  of  his 
prospects  of  getting  on. 

[The  description,  which  is  too  long  to  ex- 
tract entire,  details  still  severer  difficulties ;  after 
which  the  writer  and  driver  mounted  on  the 
leaders,  and  arrived,  nearly  dead  with  cold,  at 
the  tavern.  Such  cold  as  is  described  here,  how- 
ever, is  what  is  called  "  an  old  fashioi  ed  spell,'1 
and  occurs  now  but  seldom.] 


From  the  New- York  Evening  Post  of  March  29,  1843. 


THE   FALLS  OF  KAATERSK1LL  IN  WINTER, 

BY  THOMAS  COLE. 

Winter,  hoary,  stern  and  strong, 
Sits  the  mountain  crags  among  ; 
On  his  bleak  and  horrid  throne, 
Drift  on  drift  the  snow  is  piled 
Into  forms  grotesque  and  wild. 
Ice-ribbed  p.ecipices  shed 
A  cold  light  round  his  grisly  head  ; 
Clouds  athwart  his  brows  are  bound, 
»  Ever  whirling  round  and  round. 


We  have  often  heard  that  the  Falls  of  Kaa- 
terskill  present  an  interesting  spectacle  in  mid- 
winter, but,  despite  our  strong  desire  to  visit 
them,  winter  after  winter  has  passed  away  with- 
out the  accomplishment  of  our  wish,  until  a  few 
days  ago,  Feb.  27th,  a  party  of  ladies,  who,  to 
do  them  justice,  are  generally  more  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  than  our  gentlemen,  invited 
Mrs.  C.  and  myself  to  join  in  this  tour  in  search 
of  the  (wintry)  picturesque. 

The  preparation  of  our  whole  party  was 
short ;  but  anticipated  pleasure  made  us  prompt. 
The  pantries  were  ransacked — cloaks,  moccasins 
and  mittens  were  in  great  demand,  and  we  were 
soon  glancing  over  the  groaning  snow.  The 
sleigh-bells  rang  in  harmony  with  our  spirits, 
which,  as  usual,  when  we  can  break  away  from 
our  ordinary  occupations  with  a  clear  conscience, 
and  breathe  the  fresh  air,  are  light  and  gay. 

On  approaching  the  mountains  we  were 
somewhat  fearful  that  a  snow-storm  would  put 
an  end  to  our  journey  ;  but  it  proved  transitory, 
and  in  truth,  added  to  our  enjoyment,  for  by 
partially  veiling  the  mountains,  it  gave  them  a 
vast,  visionary,  and  spectral  appearance.  The 
sun  which  had  been  shorn  of  his  beams,  broke 
forth  in  mild  splendor  just  as  we  came  in  view 
of  the  Mountain  House,  seated  on  the  biack 
crags  a  few  hundred  feet  above  us.  Lea  !ng  the 
Mountain  House  to  the  left,  we  crossed  the  lesser 
of  the  two  mountain  lakes;  from  its  level  breast, 
now  covered  with  snow,  the  mountains  rose  in 
desolate  grandeur,  their  steep  sides  bristling  with 
bare  trees,  or  clad  in  sturdy  evergreens;  here 
and  there  might  be  seen  a  silver  birch,  so  pale 
and  wan  that  one  might  readily  imagine  that  it 
drew  its  aliment  from  the  snow  that  rested  round 
its  roots.  The  Clove  valley,  the  lofty  range  of 
the  high  peak  and  round  top,  which  rise  beyond, 


as  seen  from  the  road  between  the  Mountain 
House  and  the  Falls,  are  in  summer  grand  ob- 
jects ;  but  winter  had  given  them  a  sterner  cha- 
racter. The  mountains  seemed  more  precipitous, 
and  the  forms  that  embossed  their  sides  more 
clearly  defined.  The  projecting  mounds,  the 
rocky  terraces,  the  shaggy  clefts,  down  which  the 
courses  of  the  torrents  could  be  traced  by  the 
gleaming  ice,  were  exposed  in  the  leatless  forests 
and  clear  air  of  winter ;  while  across  the  grizzly 
peaks  the  snowy  sand  was  driving  rapidly.  There 
is  beauty,  there  is  sublimity  in  the  wintry  aspect 
of  the  mountains;  but  their  beauty  is  touched 
with  melancholy,  and  their  sublimity  takes  a 
dreary  tone. 

Before  speaking  of  the  Kaaterskill  Falls  aa 
arrayed  in  their  winter  garb,  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  render  ourselves  intelligible  to  those 
who  have  never  visited  them,  to  give  a  hasty 
sketch  of  their  appearance  in  summer. 

There  is  a  deep  g'orge  in  the  midst  of  the 
loftiest  Catskills,  which,  at  its  upper  end,  is  ter- 
minated by  a  mighty  wall  of  rock  ;  as  the  spec- 
tator approaches  fiom  below,  he  sees  its  craggy 
and  impending  front  rising  to  the  height  of  three 
hundred  feet.  This  huge  rampart  is  semi-circu- 
lar. From  the  centre  of  the  more  distant  o** 
central  part  of  the  semi-circle,  like  a  gush  of  liv 
ing  light  from  Heaven,  the  cataract  leaps,  and 
foaming  into  feathery  spray,  descends  into  r 
rocky  basin  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  below 
— thence  the  water  flows  over  a  platform  forty 
or  fifty  feet,  and  precipitates  itself  over  another 
rock  eighty  feet  in  height ;  then  struggling  and 
foaming  through  the  shattered  fragments  of  the 
mountains,  and  shadowed  by  fantastic  trees,  it 
plunges  into  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  valley 
below.  The  stream  is  but  a  small  one,  except 
when  swollen  by  the  rains  and  melted  snows  of 
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spring  and  autumn;  yen  a  thing  of  light  and  mo- 
tion is  at  all  lames  sufficient  to  give  expression  to 
the  scene,  which  is  one  of  savage  and  silent 
grandeur.  But  its  semi-ciivul.tr  cavern  or  gallery 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
scene.  This  has  been  formed  in  the  wall  of  rock 
by  the  gradual  crumbling  away  of  a  narrow 
stratum  of  soft  shell,  that  lies  beneath  gray  rocks 
of  hardest,  texture.  The  gray  rock  now  projects 
sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  forms  a  stupendous 
canopy,  over  which  the  cataract  shoots;  under- 
neath it,  if  the  ground  were  level,  thousands  of 
.  men  might  stand.  A  narrow  path,  tolerably  even, 
but  raised  about  twenty  feet  above  the  basin  of 
the  waterfall,  leads  through  the  depth  of  this 
arched  gallery,  which  is  about  five  hundred  feet 
long. 

It  is  a  singular,  a  wonderful  scene,  whether 
viewed  from  above,  where  the  stream  leaps  into 
the  tremendous  gulf  scooped  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  huge  mountain;  or  as  seen  from  below 
the  second  fall.  The  impending  crags — the  sha- 
dowy depth  of  the  cavern,  across  which  darts 
the  cataract,  that,  broken  into  fleecy  forms,  is 
tossed  and  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  the 
wayward  wind— the  sound  of  the  water  now 
falling  upon  the  ear  in  a  loud  roar,  and  now  in 
fitful,  lower  tones — the  lonely  voice — the  soli- 
tary song  of  the  valley. 

But  to  visit  the  scene  in  winter  is  a  privilege 
permitted  to  few,  and  to  visit  it  this  winter,  when 
the  spectacle  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  is  more  than 
usually  magnificent,  and  as  the  hunters  say,  more 
complete  than  has  been  known  for  thirty  years, 
is  indeed  worthy  a  long  pilgrimage.  What  a 
contrast  to  its  summer  aspect !  No  leafy  woods, 
no  blossoms,  glittering  in  the  sun,  rejoice  upon 
the  steeps  around !    Hoary  winter 

"  O'er  forests  wide  has  laid  hie  hand, 

"  And  they  are  bare  ; 
"  They  move  and  moan  a  spectral  band, 

*'  Sn  uck  by  despair." 

There  are  the  overhanging  rocks,  the  dark 
browed  cavern ;  but  where  the  spangled  cataract 
fell,  stands  a  gigantic  tower  of  ice,  reaching 
from  the  basin  of  the  waterfall  to  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  crags.  From  the  jutting  rocks  that 
form  the  canopy  of  which  I  have  spoken,  hang 
festcons  of  glittering  icicles.  Not  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter, not  a  gush  of  spray  is  to  be  seen,  no  sound 
of  many  waters  strikes  the  ear— not  even  as 
of  a  gurgling"  rivulet  or  trickling  rill— all  is  si- 
lent and  motionless  as  death ;  and  did  not  the 
curious  eye  perceive  through  two  window-like 
spaces  of  clear  ice,  the  falling  water,  one  would  1 


be  led  to  believe  that  all  was  bound  in  icy  fet- 
ters. But  (here  falls  the  cataract,  not  imprisoned, 
but  shielded  like  a  thing  too  delicate  for  the 
blasts  of  winter  to  blow  upon.  It  falls,  too,  as 
in  summer  it  falls,  broken  into  myriads  of  dia- 
monds, which  group  themselves  as  they  descend, 
into  wedge-like  forms,  like  wild  fowl  when  tra- 
versing the  blue  air.  I  have  said  that  the  tower, 
or  perforated  column  of  ice  reaches  the  whole 
height  of  the  first  fall  ;  its  base  rests  on  a  field 
of  snow-covered  ice  spread  over  the  basin  and 
rocky  platform,  that  in  some  parts  is  broken  into 
miniature  glaciers.  Near  the  foot  it  is  more  than 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  but  is  somewhat  narrower 
above.  It  is  in  general  of  a  milk-white  color, 
and  curiously  embossed  with  rich  and  fantastic 
ornaments;  about  its  base  are  numerous  dome- 
like forms,  supported  by  groups  of  icicles.  In 
other  parts  are  to  be  seen  falling  strands  of 
flowers,  each  flower  ruffled  by  the  breeze— these 
were  of  the  most  transparent  ice.  This  curious 
frost-work  reminded  me  of  the  tracery  and  icicle- 
like  ornament  frequent  in  Saracenic  architecture; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  nature  suggested  such 
ornament  to  the  architect,  as  the  most  fitting  for 
halls  where  ever-flowing  fountains  cooled  the 
sultry  air.  Here  and  there,  suspended  from  the 
projecting  rocks  that  form  the  eaves  of  the  great 
gallery,  are  groups  and  ranks  of  icicles  of  evtry 
variety  of  size  and  number.  Some  of  them  are 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  length ;— sparkling  in  ti  e 
sunlight,  they  form  a  magnificent  fringe. 

The  scene  is  striking  from  many  points  of 
view ;  but  one  seemed  superior  to  the  rest.  Near 
by  and  overhead  hung  a  broad  festoon  of  icicles 
—a  little  further  on  another  cluster  of  icicles  of 
great  size,  grouped  with  the  columns  all  in  full 
sunlight,  contrasting  finely  with  the  sombre  cav- 
ern behind.  The  icicles  in  this  group  appear  to 
be  broken  off  midway  some  time  ago,  and  from 
their  truncated  ends  numerous  smaller  icicles 
depend— they  look  like  gorgeous  chandeliers,  01 
the  richest  pendants  of  a  gothic  cathedral- 
wrought  in  crystal. 

Beyond  these  icicles  and  the  column  is  seen 
a  cluster  of  lesser  columns  and  icicles,  of  pure 
cerulean  color— then  come  the  broken  rocks  and 
woods.  The  icy  spears— the  majestic  spears— 
the  impending  rocks  overhead— the  wild  valley 
below  with  its  contorted  trees  and  drifted  arrows 
— the  lofty  mountains  towering  in  the  distance, 
compose  a  "  wild  and  wondrous  "  scene,  whera 
the  Ice-king 

"  Builds,  in  the  starlight  clear  and  cold, 
"A  palace  of  ice  where  •lis  torrent  falls, 
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M  With  turret  and  arch,  and  fretwork  fair, 
"  And  pillars  blue  as  the  summer  air." 

We  left  the  spot  with  lingering-  steps  and 
real  regret,  for  in  all  probability  we  were  never 
to  see  these  wintry  glories  again.  The  royal 
architect  builds  but  unstable  structures,  which, 
like  worldly  virtues,  quickly  vanish  in  the  full 
light  and  fiery  trial. 

It  may  be  asked  by  the  curious,  how.  the  gi- 
gantic cylinder  of  ice  is  formed  round  the  water- 
tall — the  question  is  easily  answered ;  the  spray 


first  congeals  in  a  circle  round  the  foot  of  the 
Fall,  and  as  long  as  the  frosts  continue,  this  cir 
cular  wall  keeps  rising  until  it  reaches  the  sum- 
mit of  the  cataract,  as  is  the  case  this  winter; 
but  ordinarily,  the  column  only  rises  part  of  the 
way  up.  Even  when  imperfectly  formed,  it  must 
be  strange  to  see  the  water  shoot  into  the  hollow 
tube  of  ice  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  amply  repay  any  one  foi 
the  fatigue  and  exposure  to  which  he  might  be 
subjected  in  his  visit. 


EXTRACTS  FROM 

"A  VISIT   TO   THE  CATSKILLS/' 

Published  in  the  Atlantic  Souvenir,  1828. 


The  traveller  sprung  from  his  seat  into  the 
door  way  of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  shanty,  which 
occupied  a  nook  in  that  part  of  the  mountain 
to  which  the  stage  had  arrived.  A  species  of 
wild  cherry  hung  its  ripe  red  fruit  over  a  mass 
of  rock,  variegated  with  lichens  and  moss, 
through  which  the  water  of  a  clear  spring  trick- 
led, and  was  collected  in  a  long  strip  of  bark  ; 
by  this  rustic  expedient  it  was  conveyed  to  Rip's 
dwelling,  and  afforded  an  unfailing  fountain. 
The  present  Rip  was  not  even  a  descendant  of 
the  mountain  sleeper,  but  could  show  the  spot 
from  which  the  old  man  of  the  glen  repeated 
"  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  and  the  very  hollow  where 
Rip  saw  the  "  company  of  odd-looking  person- 
ages playing  at  nine-pins." 

When  the  traveller  had  refreshed  himself  by 
a  draught,  from  the  cool  fountain,  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  resolution  to  "  finish  his  journey 
alone,"  by  fin  assurance  that  the  distance  to  the 
Pine  Orchard  was  only  two  miles ;  but  those 
who  have  used  their  own  limbs  to  bear  them 
over  those  miles,  will  attest  that  they  are  weari- 
some ones.  The  road  was  so  hedged  on  either 
side  by  rocks,  shrubs,  pine  trees  and  wild  vines 
forming  a  net-work  almost  impenetrable,  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  wandering.  The  travel- 
ler stopt  occasionally  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
valley,  through  the  openings  in  the  foliage;  or 
to  admire  the  mountain  ash,  brilliant  with  scarlet 
clusters  ;  he  loved  to  gaze  upon  the  fair  face  of 
nature,  but  at  length  felt  a  strong  desire  to  fix 
hie  eye  on  the  form  which  art  has  placed  upon 


the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  windings  of 
the  road  brought  him  unexpectedly  to  the  Pine 
Orchard  spot ;  and  creation  seemed  presented  in 
one  view,  at  least  half  the  hemisphere  of  earth 
appeared  to  be  beneath  him,  varied  with  moun- 
tain and  valley,  rugged  hills,  luxuriant  fields, 
towns,  farm-houses,  huts,  mill-streams,  and 
creeks,  (which  in  other  lands  would  bear  nobler 
titles,)  and  the  Hudson  river,  winding  through 
the  whole  extent.  The  mid-day  sun  spread  such 
dazzling  beams  through  the  vast  blue  concave 
above,  that  the  vision  of  the  gazer  was  almost 
overpowered,  and  he  turned  his  aching  eyes,  to 
relieve  them,  upon  that  part  of  the  mountain 
which  shuts  out  the  prospect — there  all  was 
wilderness.  Without  again  venturing  to  do 
more  than  cast  a  glance  around,  he  mounted  the 
flight  of  steps  which  leads  to  the  lofty  portico 
of  the  house ;  and  the  sudden  transition  from 
the  rudeness  of  mountain  scenery,  to  the  refine- 
ments of  an  elegantly  furnished  apartnent,  in 
which,  belles  and  beaux,  decorated  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  great  cities,  were  amusing  themselves:, 
was  almost  as  unexpected  as  the  extensive  view 
had  been,  when  at  first  orened  before  him." 

******* 

[The  traveller  visits  the  Falls—] 

And  when  a  small  boy  presented  himself 
as  a  guide  down  the  ravine,  he  followed  with 
indifference  :  he  became,  however,  more  animal 
ed,  as  he  alternately  slid   over  moss-covered 
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rocks,  and  stepped  down  rustic  ladders,  catching 
for  support  at  the  almost  worn  out  branches 
which  hung  over  the  decent  In  strict  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  nature,  he  was  intent  upon 
his  steps,  until  he  placed  them  in  safety  upon 
the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  first  cascade;  there 
he  stood,  it  is  to  be  fancied,  in  a  graceful  attitude, 
for  it  was  a  motionless  one,  as  he  became  al- 
most entranced  with  again  realizing  in  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  scene,  the  animated  description  of 
Leather-Stocking. 

fn  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  he  repeat- 
ed aloud,  "The  first  pitch  is  nigh  two  hundred 
feet,  and  the  water  looks  like  Hakes  of  driven 
snow  before  it  touches  the  bottom  ;  and  there 
the  stream  gathers  itself  together  again  for  a 
new  start,  and.  may  be,  flutters  over  fifty  feet  of 
flat  rock  before  it  falls  for  another  hundred, 
when  it  jumps  about  from  shelf  to  shelf,  first 
turning  this  way,  and  then  turning  that  way, 
striving  to  get  out  of  the  hollow,  till  it  finally 
comes  to  the  plain."  The  child  who  had  guided 
him  stood  listening,  and  bore  his  artless  testimo- 
ny to  the  truth  of  the  description,  by  saying, "  So 
it  is,  just  like  what  you  say."  A  new  object 
now  attracted  the  traveller,  and  he  exclaimed  as 
he  gazed  at  the  cascade, 

"Beautiful  !  for  on  the  verge, 
"From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  sun, 
M  An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  unceasing  shower." 

No  assent"  was  given  by  the  still  listening 
guide,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  disappeared. 
The  traveller  now  turned  to  the  scene  which 
ay  beneath  him.  The  pathway  of  the  skipping 
stream  was  hedged  by,  broken  masses  of  rock, 
which  afforded  themselves  decorations,  by  hold- 
ing  earth  in  their  crevices  for  the  support  of 
large  bunches  of  waving  fern,  and  long  stream- 
ers of  mountain  vine.  The  earth  on  both  sides 
of  the  chasm  seemed  still  to  hold  some  of  the 
;.ines  which  belonged  to  it  when  the  gap  was 
formed,  but  by  such  an  uncertain  tenure  that 
even  an  adventurous  clamberer  would  hesitate 
to  seize  for  aid  their  bare  projecting  roots,  lest 
they  should  yield  to  his  grasp,  and  carry  him, 
with  the  lofty  trunks  which  they  supported,  to 
the  deep  hollow  below.  A  moving  object  ap- 
peared at  the  bottom  of  the  second  cascade,  and 
the  traveller  might  have  fancied  that  lie  saw  one 
of  Queen  Mab's  subjects  sporting  over  the  mossy 
stones,  had  he  not  known  that  our  country  has 
not  yet  been  favored  with  emigrations  from 
fairy  land  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  earthly  form  of  his  mountain  guide.  Wea- 


ried with  standing,  he  now  seated  himself  be- 
neath the  shelving  rock,  that  spreads  in  a  half 
circle  of  fifty  feet,  and  from  which  the  water 
takes  its  first  leap.  Stilled  into  a  sense  of  his 
own  impotency,  he  breathed  a  praise  to  the 
Almighty  Being,  who,  by  the  union  of  his  attri- 
butes of  mercy,  wisdom  and  power,  decks  even 
the  wilderness  in  beauty. 

******* 
MOONLIGHT  SCENE. 
"  Rest  for  an  hour  in  his  chamber  prepared 
him  to  move  with  quick  step,  when  he  heard  a 
voice  exclaiming,  kI  do  believe  the  moon  is 
rising.'  That  was  a  sight  not  to  be  lost  willing- 
ly, and  he  placed  himself  upon  a  projection  of 
the  rock  near  the  house,  that  he  might  mark 
each  object  as  the  mellow  moonlight  should  dis- 
place the  gray  veil,  it  was  not  a  night  when 
the  full  orb  was  to  rise  in  cloudless  majesty,  for 
it  was  concealed  by  a  dark  mass,  which  no 
doubt  was  lined  with  silver,  but  only  the  bright- 
ening edgings  were  shown  to  mortals  ;  he 
watched  impatiently  for  the  moment  when  the 
unobstructed  light  should  give  a  new  character 
to  the  scene ;  when  it  did  so,  it  realized  more 
than  his  fancy  had  ever  pictured  in  a  moonlight 
prospect.  The  horizon  was  marked  by  the  irre- 
gular  lines  of  hill  and  valley  in  the  distance  ; 
the  projections  of  the  Catskills  drew  the  view 
to  a  half  circle,  but  the  only  objects  within  it 
that  could  be  distinctly  discerned  were  the  lofty 
hills  and  the  noble  Hudson  ;  the  light  was  not 
strong  enough  to  place  in  relief  towns,  farm- 
houses or  cottages.  All  nature  seemed  to  sleep 
beneath  the  soft  beams,  but  voices  from  the  por- 
tico proved  that  some  beings  were  awake,  and 
the  traveller  listened  to  the  various  sounds. 
'  To  me,'  said  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  'the 
Hudson  looks  like  a  strip  of  half  whitened  linen, 
laid  crooked  over  a  great  bleach  ground.'  'To 
me,'  breathed  a  tone,  in  contrast,  soft  as  that 
which  the  harp  of  Mollis  yields  to  zephyr,  '  it  re. 
sembles  a  stream  locked  in  the  frosts  of  winter 
for  the  moonbeams  seem  to  play  upon  a  motion 
less  surface.' " 

******* 
****** 

Let  no  American,  (thought  the  traveller,) 
leave  his  native  land  for  enjoyment,  when  he 
can  view  the  rugged  wildness  of  her  mountains; 
admire  the  beauty  of  her  cultured  plains,  the 
noble  extent  of  her  broad  rivers,  the  expanse  of 
her  hikes,  and  fearful  grandeur  of  her  cataracts 
or  feel  the  rich  blessings  of  her  freedom. 
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TRAVELS  AT  HOME. 

BY  BAYARD  TAYLOR. 


I  have  been  so  often  asked,  u  Where  are  you  ! 
going  to  next  ?''  and  have  so  often  answered,  "I 
ara  going  to  travel  at  home,"  that  what  was  at 
first  intended  for  a  joke  has  naturally  resolved 
itself  into  a  reality.  The  genuine  traveler  has 
a  chronic  dislike  of  railways,  and  if  he  be  in 
addition  a  lecturer,  who  is  obliged  to  sit  in  a 
cramped  position  and  breathe  bad  air  for  five 
months  of  the  year,  he  is  the  less  likely  to 
prolong  his  Winter  tortures  through  the  Sum- 
mer. Hence,  it  is  scarcely  a  wonder  that,  al- 
though I  have  seen  so  much  of  our  country.  1 
have  traveled  so  little  in  it.  I  knew  the  Him- 
alayas before  I  had  seen  the  Green  Mountains, 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Xile  before  Niagara,  and 
the  Libyan  Desert  before  the  Illinois  prairies. 
I  have  never  yet  (let  me  make  the  disgracefu! 
confession  at  the  outset)  beheld  the  White 
Mountains,  or  Quebec,  or  the  Saguenay,  or 
Lake  George,  or  Trenton  Falls ! 

In  all  probability,  I  should  now  be  at  home, 
enjoying  Summer  indolence  under  the  shade  of 
my  oaks,  were  it  not  for  the  visit  of  some 
European  friends,  who  have  come  over  to  see 
the  land  which  all  their  kindness  could  not 
make  their  friend  forget.  The  latter,  in  fact, 
possesses  a  fair  share  of  the  national  sensi- 
tiveness, and  defended  his  country  with  s<> 
much  zeal  and  magnificent  assertions,  that  hie 
present  visitors  were  not  a  little  curious  t<;- 
see  whether  their  own  impressions  would  cor- 
respond with  his  pictures.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  anxious  to  maintain  his  own  as  wel 
a.3  his  country's  credit,  offered  his  services  as 
guide  and  showman'to  Our  Mountains,  Rivers. 
Lakes  and  Cataracts;  and  this  is  how  he  (  I. 
you  understand.)  came  to  start  upon  the  pres- 
ent journey.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  a  good 
plan,  not  to  see  all  your  own  country  until  after 
you  have  seen  other  lands.  It  is  easy  to  say. 
^itii  the  school-girls,  "  I  adore  Nature  I" — bu* 
h*  who  adores,  never  criticises.  '"What  a 
Winlif^l  view  !  "  every  one  may  cry  :  "  why  i- 
i  .  '''Cu  itiful  ?"  would  puzzle  many  to  answer. 
Lo^  3tudy,  careful  observation,  and  various 
«»tM.2ards  of  comparison  are  necessary — as 
macn  so  as  in  Art — to  enable  one  to  pronounce 


j  upon  the  relative  excellence  of  scenery.  I  shall 
have,  on  this  tour,  the  assistance  of  a  pair  of 
experienced,  appreciative  foreign  eyes,  in  ad- 
dition to  my  own,  and  you  may  therefore  rely 
npon  my  giving  you  a  tolerably  impartial  re- 
port upon  American  life  and  landscapes. 

When  one  has  a  point  to  carry,  the  begin- 
ning is  everything.  I  therefore  embarked  with 
my  friends  on  a  Xorth  River  day-boat,  at  the 
Harrison-street  pier.  The  calliope,  or  steam- 
organ  attached  to  the  machine,  was  playing 
"Jordan's  a  hard  road  to  travel,1'  with  aston- 
ishing shrillness  and  power.  41  There's  an  Amer- 
ican invention !"  I  exclaimed,  in  triumph ;  -"the 
waste  steam,  instead  of  being  blown  off,  is 
turned  into  an  immense  hand-organ,  and  made 
to  grind  out  this  delightful  music."  By-and-by, 
however,  came  one  of  my  companions,  who 
announced:  " I  have  discovered  the  origin  of 
the  music,"'  and  thereupon  showed  me  a  box  of 
green  wire-gauze,  in  which  sat  a  slender  youth, 
manipulating  a  key-board  with  wonderful  con- 
tortions. This  discovery  explained  to  us  why 
certain  passages  were  slurred  over  and  others 
shrieked  out  with  awful  vehemence — a  fact 
which  we  had  previously  attributed  to  the  en- 
ergy of  the  steam. 

Other  disappointments  awaited  me.  The 
two  foregoing  days  had  been  insufferably  warm 
— 92°  in  the  shade— and  we  were  all,  at  my 
recommendation,  clad  in  linen.  "This  is  just 
the  weather  for  the  Hudson,"  said  I,  uthe  mo- 
tion of  the  boat  will  fan  away  the  heat,  while 
:his  intense  sunshine  will  beautify  the  shores. 
But,  by  the  time  we  reached  Weehawken,  the 
north  wind  blew  furiously,  streaking  the  water 
with  long  ribands  of  foam ;  we  unpacked  heavy 
shawls  and  coats,  and  were  still  half-frozen.  The 
air  was  so  very  clear  and  keen  that  the  scenery 
was  too  distinct — a  common  fault  of  our  Amer- 
ican sky — destroying  the  charm  of  perspective 
and  color.  My  friends  would  not  believe  in  the 
ictual  breadth  of  the  Hudson  or  the  hight  of 
the  Palisades,  so  near  were  the  shores  brought 
by  the  lens  of  the  air.  The  eastern  bank,  trom 
Spuyten-Duyvel  toTarrytown,  reminded  them 
of  the  Elbe  between  Hamburg  and  Blankenese, 
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a  comparison  which  I  found  correct.  Tappau 
ana  Ilaverstraw  Bays  made  the  impression  I  de- 
sired, and  thenceforth  I  felt  that  our  river 
would  amply  justify  his  fame. 

Several  years  had  passed  since  I  had  seen 
the  Hudson  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer.  I 
found  great  changes,  and  for  the  better.  The 
elegant  Summer  residences  of  New-Yorkers, 
peeping  out  from  groves,  nestled  in  warm  dells, 
or,  most  usually,  crowning  the  highest  points  of 
the  hills,  now  extend  more  than  half-way  to 
Albany. 

The  trees  have  been  judiciously  spared,  strag- 
gling woods  carved  into  shape,  stony  slopes 
converted  into  turf,  and,  in  fact,  the  long  land- 
scape of  the  eastern  bank  gardened  into  more 
perfect  beauty.  Those  Gothic,  Tuscan,  and 
Norman  villas,  with  their  air  of  comfort  and 
home,  give  an  attractive,  human  sentiment  to 
the  scenery ;  and  I  would  not  exchange  them 
for  the  castles  of  the  Rhine. 

Our  boat  was  crowded,  mostly  with  South- 
erners, who  might  be  recognized  by  their  lank, 
sallow  faces,  and  the  broad  semi-negro  ac- 
cent with  which  they  spoke  the  American 
tongue.  How  long,  I  wondered,  before  these 
Chits  (the  California  term  for  Southerners — an 
abbreviation  of  Chivalry)  start  the  exciting 
topic,  the  discussion  of  which  they  so  depre- 
cate in  us  ?  Not  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when, 
noticing  a  small  crowd  on  the  forward  deck, 
I  discovered  half  a  dozen  Chivs  expatiating  to 
some  Northern  youth  on  the  beauties  of  Sla- 
very. The  former  were  very  mild  and  guard- 
ed in  their  expressions,  as  if  fearful  that  the 
outrages  inflicted  on  Northern  men  in  the  South 
might  be  returned  upon  them.  "Why,"  said 
one  of  them,  "it's  to  our  interest  to  treat  our 
slaves  well;  if  we  lose  one,  we  lose  a  thousand 
dollars — you  may  be  shore  of  that.  No  man 
will  be  so  much  of  a  d — d  fool  as  to  waste 
his  own  property  in  that  way." 

"Just  as  we  take  care  of  our  horses,"  re- 
imarked  a  Northern  youth;  "it's  about  the 
same  thing,  isn't  it?" 

"Well — yes — it  is  pretty  much  the  same, 
only  we  treat  'em  more  humanitary,  of  course. 
Then  agin,"  he  continued,  "  when  you've  got 
two  races  together,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  what 
are  you  gwine  to  do?" — but  you  have  read  the 
rest  of  his  remarks  in  a  speech  of  Caleb  Gush- 
ing, and  I  need  not  repeat  them. 
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The  Highlands,  of  course,  impressed  my 
friends  as  much  as  I  could  have  wished.  It  is 
customary  among  our  tourists  to  deplore  the 
absence  of  ruins  on  those  hights — a  very  un- 
necessary regret,  in  my  opinion.  To  show 
that  we  had  associations  fully  as  inspiring  as 
those  connected  with  feudal  warfare,  I  related 
the  story  of  stony  Point,  and  Andre's  capture, 
and  pointed  out,  successively,  Kosciusko's  Mon- 
ument, old  Fort  Putnam,  aim  Washington's 
Headquarters.  Sunnyside  was  also  a  classic 
spot  to  my  friends,  nor  was  Idlewild  forgotten. 

"  Oh,"  said  a  young  lady,  as  we  were  pass- 
ing Cold  Spring,  "  where  does  the  poet  Morris 
live?"  Although  I  was  not  the  person  appealed 
to,Itook  rhelibertyof  showingher thedwelling 
of  the  warrior-bard.  "  You  will  observe,"  I  add- 
ed, "  That  the  poet  has  a  full  view  of  Cro  nest, 
which  he  has  immortalized  in  song.  Yonder 
willow,  trailing  its  branches  in  the  water,  is 
said  to  have  suggested  to  him  that  gem,  '  Near 
the  lake  where  drooped  the  willow.'  "  "  Oh, 
Clara!"  said  the  young  lady  to  her  companion, 
"  is  n't  it— is  n't  it  sweet  ?  " 

I  noticed  a  great  improvement  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  meals  on  board  the  steamer.  Instead 
of  the  old  table  ft  hote,  a  hundred  yards  long, 
the  rush,  the  excitement,  the  scramble,  and 
the  impossibility  of  being  served  without  brib- 
ing some  avaricious  waiter,  the  dinner  now  ex- 
tends over  a  space  of  three  hours,  while  small 
tables,  with  an  attendant  to  each,  allow  parties 
to  dine  as  privately  and  leisurely  as  they  choose. 
In  fact,  the  only  positive  annoyance  we  ex- 
perienced was  from  the  steam-organ,  which 
screamed  forth  the  melodies  of  Bellini  and 
Donizetti,  murdering  flats  and  sharps,  like  a 
fish-woman  turned  soprano. 

In  due  time,  we  reached  Catskill,  and  made 
all  haste  to  get  off  for  the  Mountain  House. 
There  are  few  summits  so  easy  of  access 
— certainly  no  other  mountain  resort  in  our 
country  where  the  facilities  of  getting  up 
and  down  are  so  complete  and  satisfactory. 
The  journey  would  be  tame,  however,  were  it 
not  for  the  superb  view  of  the  mountains, 
rising  higher,  and  putting  on  a  deeper  blue, 
with  every  mile  of  approach.  The  intermediate 
country  has  a  rough,  ragged,  incomplete  iook. 
The  fields  are  stony,  the  houses  mostly  untidy, 
the  crops  thin,  and  the  hay  (this  year,  at  least) 
scanty.    Even  the  woods  appear  stunted  :  fine 
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tree-forms  are  rare.  My  friends  were  so  charmed 
by  the  purple  asclepiads,  which  they  had  never 
before  seen  except  in  green  houses,  the  crim- 
son-spiked sumacs,  and  the  splendid  fire-lilies 
in  the  meadows,  that  they  overlooked  the  want 
of  beauty  in  the  landscape. 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the 
character  of  the  scenery  entirely  changes.  The 
trees  in  Kip  Van  "Winkle's  dell  are  large  and 
luxuriant-leaved,  while  the  backward  views, 
enframed  with  foliage  and  softly  painted  by 
the  blue  pencil  of  the  air,  grow  more  charming 
as  you  ascend.  Ere  long,  the  shadow  of  the 
towering  North  Mountain  was  flung  over  us, 
as  we  walked  up  in  advance  of  the  laboring 
horses.  The  road  was  bathed  in  sylvan  cool- 
ness ;  the  noise  of  an  invisible  stream  boguiled 
the  steepness  of  the  way ;  emerald  ferns 
sprang  from  the  rocks,  and  the  red  blossoms 
of  the  showy  rubus  and  the  pale  blush  of  the 
laurel  brightened  the  gloom  of  the  under- 
growth. It  is  fortunate  that  the  wood  has  not 
been  cut  away,  and  but  rare  glimpses  of  the 
scenes  below  are  allowed  to  the  traveler. 
Landing  in  the  rear  of  the  Mountain  House,  the 
huge  white  mass  of  which  completely  shuts 
out  the  view,  thirty  paces  bring  you  to  the 
brink  of  the  rock,  and  you  hang  suspended,  as 
if  by  magic,  over  the  world. 

It  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  sunset — 
perhaps  the  best  moment  of  the  day  for  the 
Catskill  panorama.  The  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tain-tops reached  nearly  to  the  Hudson,  while 
the  sun,  shining  directly  down  the  Clove,  inter- 
posed a  thin  wedge  of  golden  luster  between. 
The  farm-houses  on  a  thousand  hills  beyond 
the  river  sparkled  in  the  glow,  and  the  Berk- 
shire Mountains  swam  in  a  luminous,  rosy 
mist.'  The  shadows  strode  eastward  at  the 
^ate  of  a  league  a  minute  as  we  gazed ;  the 
forests  darkened,  the  wheat-fields  became 
brown,  and  the  houses  glimmered  like  extin- 
guished stars.  Then  the  cold  north  wind  blew 
roaring  in  the  pines,  the  last  lurid  purple  faded 
away  from  the  distant  hills,  and  in  half  an 
hour  the  world  below  was  as  dark  and  strange 
and  spectral,  as  if  it  were  an  unknown  planet 
we  were  passing  on  our  journey  through 
space. 

The  scene  from  Catskill  is  unlike  any  other 
mountain  view  that  I  know.  It  is  imposing 
through  the  very  simplicity  of  its  features.  A 
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line  drawn  from  north  to  south  through  the 
sphere  of  vision  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts. 
The  western  half  is  mountain,  falling  off  in  a 
line  of  rock  parapet;  the  eastern  is  a  vast 
semi-circle  of  blue  landscape,  half  a  mile  lower. 
Owing  to  the  abrupt  rise  of  the  mountain,  the 
nearest  farms  at  the  base  seem  to  be  almost 
under  one's  feet,  and  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Hudson  presents  almost  the  same  appearance 
as  if  seen  from  a  balloon.  Its  undulations  have 
vanished  ;  it  is  as  flat  as  a  pan-cake  ;  and  even 
the  bold  line  of  hills  stretching  toward  Sauger- 
ties  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  color  of 
the  forests  upon  them.  Beyond  the  river, 
although  the  markings  of  the  hills  are  lost,  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  country  from  the  water  level 
is  very  distinctly  seen ;  the  whole  region  ap- 
pears to  be  lifted  on  a  sloping  plane,  so  as 
to  expose  the  greatest  possible  surface  to  the 
eye.  On  the  horizon,  the  Hudson  Highlands, 
the  Berkshire  and  Green  Mountains,  unite 
their  chains,  forming  a  continuous  line  of  misty 
blue. 

At  noonday,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  the  pic- 
ture is  rather  monotonous.  After  the  eye  is 
accustomed  to  its  grand,  serial  depth,  one  seeks 
relief  in  spying  out  the  characteristics  of  the 
separate  farms,  or  in  watching  specks  (of  the 
size  of  fleas)  crawling  along  the  highways. 
Yonder  man  and  horse,  going  up  and  down 
between  the  rows  of  corn,  resemble  a  little 
black  bug  on  a  bit  of  striped  calico.  When 
the  sky  is  full  of  moving  clouds,  however, 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  shifting 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  traversing  such  an 
immense  field.  There  are,  also,  brief  moments 
when  the  sun  or  moon  are  reflected  in  the 
Hudson — when  rainbows  bend  slantingly  be- 
neath you,  striking  bars  of  seven-hued  flame 
across  the  landscape — when,  even,  the  thunders 
march  below,  and  the  fountains  of  the  rain  are 
under  your  feet. 

What  most  impressed  my  friends  was  the 
originality  of  the  view.  Familiar  with  the 
best  mountain  scenery  of  Europe,  they  could 
find  nothing  with  which  to  compare  it.  As  > 
my  movements  during  this  journey  are  guided 
entirely  by  their  wishes,  I  was  glad  when  they  i 
said  :  "  Let  us  stay  here  '  another  day. '  " 

We  have  front  rooms  at  the  Mountain  House 
— have  you  ever  had  one  ?  Through  the  white, 
Corinthian  pillars  of  the  portico — pillars,  which 
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J  must  say,  are  very  well  proportioned — you 
get  much  the  same  effects  as  through  those  of 
the  Propylaa  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  You 
can  open  your  window,  breathing  the  delicious 
mountain  air  in  sleep  (under  a  blanket,)  and, 
without  lifting  your  head  from  the  pillow,  see 
the  sun  come  up  a  hundred  miles  away. 

There  are  about  seventy-live  visitors;  there 
should  be  seven  hundred.  Those,  I  find,  who 
visit  Catskill,  come  again.  This  is  my  fourth 
ascent,  and  I  trust  it  is  far  from  being  my  last. 
More  to-morrow. 


At  the  foot  of  the  Catskill  Mountain,  the 
laurel  showed  its  dark-red  seed  vessels ;  half- 
Fay  up,  the  last  faded  blossoms  were  dropping 
■)ff ;  but,  as  we  approached  the  top,  the  dense 
thickets  were  covered  with  a  glory  of  blossoms. 
Far  and  near,  in  the  caverns  of  shade  under 
the  pines  and  oaks  and  maples,  flashed  whole 
mounds  of  flowers,  white  and  blush-color, 
lotted  with  the  vivid  pink  of  the  crimped 
:>uds.  The  finest  Cape  azaleas  and  ericas  are 
scarcely  more  beautiful  than  our  laurel.  Be- 
tween those  mounds  bloomed  the  flame  colored 
lily  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  at  a  little 
listance,  from  the  breast  of  an  oriole.  The 
forest  scenery  was  a  curious  amalgamation  of 
BFprway  and  the  tropics.  "  What  a  land,  what  a 
jlimate,"  exclaimed  one  of  my  friends,  "  that 
>an  support  such  inconsistencies!"  "After 
his,1'  I  replied,  "  it  will  perhaps  be  easier  for 
'ou  to  comprehend  the  apparent  inconsist- 
encies, the  opposing  elements,  which  you  will 
ind  in  the  American  character." 

The  next  morning  we  walked  to  the  Katters- 
:ill  Falls.  Since  my  last  visit,  (in  1851)  a  hand- 
ome  hotel — the  Laurel  House — has  been 
rected  here  by  Mr.  Schutt.  The  road  into 
he  Clove  has  also  been  improved,  and  the 
uests  at  the  Mountain  House  make  frequent 
Xcursions  into  the  wild  heart  of  the  Catskill 
3gion,  especially  to  Stony  Clove,  14  miles 
istant,  at  the  foot  of  the  blue  mountain  which 
ices  you  as  you  look  down  the  Katterskill 
len.  The  Falls  are  very  lovely  (I  think  that 
j  the  proper  word) — they  will  bear  seeing 
lany  times — but  don't  believe  those  who  tell 
ou  that  they  surpass  Niagara.  Some  people 
ave  a  habit  of  pronouncing  every  last  view 
ley  see  "  the  finest  thing  in  the  world !" 
The  damming  up  of  the  water,  so  much  de- 
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precated  by  the  romantic,  strikes  me  as  an  ad- 
mirable arrangement.  When  the  dam  is  full, 
the  stream  overruns  it  and  you  have  as  much 
water  as  if  there  were  no  dam.  Then,  as  you 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  lower  fall,  watching 
the  slender  scarf  of  silver  fluttering  down  the 
black  gulf,  comes  a  sudden  dazzling  rush  from 
the  summit ;  the  fall  leaps  away,  from  the 
half-way  ledge  where  it  lingered,  bursting  in 
rockets  and  shooting  stars  of  spray  on  the 
rocks,  and  you  have  the  full  effect  of  the 
stream  when  swollen  by  Spring  thaws.  Really, 
this  temporary  increase  of  volume  is  the  finest 
feature  of  the  fall. 

No  visitor  to  Catskill  should  neglect  a  visit 
to  the  North  and  South  mountains.  The 
views  from  these  points,  although  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  from  the  House,  have  yet  differ- 
ent foregrounds,  and  embrace  additional  seg- 
ments of  the  horizon.  The  North  Peak,  I 
fancy,  must  have  been  in  Bryant's  mind,  when 
he  wrote  his  poem  of  "  The  Hunter."  Those 
beautiful  features,  which  hovered  before  the 
hunter's  eyes,  in  the  blue  gulf  of  air,  as  he 
dreamed  on  the  rock— are  they  not  those  of 
the  same  maiden  who,  rising  from  the  still 
stream,  enticed  Goethe's  "Fisher"  into  its 
waves  ? — the  poetic  embodiment  of  that  fascin- 
ation which  lurks  in  hight  and  depth  ?  Op- 
posite the  North  Rock,  there  is  a  weather- 
beaten  pine,  which,  springing  from  the  moun- 
tain-side below,  lifts  its  head  just  to  the  level 
of  the  rock,  and  not  more  than  twelve  feet  in 
front  of  it.  I  never  see  it  without  feeling  a 
keen  desire  to  spring  from  the  rock  and  lodge 
in  its  top.  The  Hanlon  Brothers,  or  Blondin, 
I  presume,  would  not  have  the  least  objection 
to  perform  such  a  feat. 

In  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  air  between  you  and  the  lower  world  seems 
to  become  a  visible  fluid — an  ocean  of  pale, 
crystaline  blue,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
landscape  lies.  Peering  down  into  its  depths, 
you  at  last  experience  a  numbness  of  the 
senses,  a  delicious  wandering  of  the  imagination, 
such  as  follows  the  fifth  pipe  of  opium.  Or, 
in  the  words  of  Walt.  Whitman,  you  "loaf,  and 
invite  your  soul." 

The  guests  we  found  at  the  Mountain  House 
were  rather  a  quiet  company.  Several  entire 
families  were  quartered  there  for  the  season, 
but  it  was  perhaps  too  early  for  the  evening 
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hops  and  sunrise  flirtations  which  I  noticed 
ten  years  ago.  Parties  formed  and  strolled  off 
quietly  into  the  woods;  elderly  gentlemen 
sank  into  arm-chairs  on  the  rocks,  and  watched 
the  steamers  on  the  Hudson ;  nurses  pulled  ven- 
turous children  away  from  the  precipice,  and 
young  gentlemen  from  afar  sat  on  the  veranda, 
and  wrote  in  their  note-books.  You  would  not 
have  guessed  the  number  of  guests,  if  you  had 
not  seen  them  at  table.  I  found  this  quiet,  this 
nonchalance,  this  "take  care  of  yourself  and  let 
other  people  alone  "  characteristic  very  agree- 
able, and  the  difference,  in  this  respect,  since 
my  last  visit,  leads  me  to  hope  that  there  has 
been  a  general  improvement  (which  was  highly 
needed)  in  the  public  manners  of  the  Americans. 

We  descended  the  mountain  yesterday,  in  a 
Troy  coach,  in  company  with  a  pleasant  Quaker 
family,  took  the  steamer  to  Hudson,  dined  there 
(indifferently)  and  then  embarked  for  Pittsfield, 
which  we  made  a  stopping-place  on  the  way  to 
Boston.  My  masculine  companion,  who  is  a 
thorough  European  agriculturist,  was  much 
struck  with  the  neglected  capacities  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  we  passed.  His  admira- 
tion of  our  Agricultural  implements  is  quite 
counterbalanced  by  his  depreciation  of  our  false 
system  of  rotation  in  crops,  our  shocking  waste 
of  manures,  and  general  neglect  of  the  econo- 
mies of  farming.  I  think  he  is  about  three- 
fourths  right. 

The  heat  was  intense  when  we  left  Hudson, 
but  during  the  thousand  feet  of  ascent  between 
that  place  and  this,  we  came  into  a  fresher  air. 
A  thunder-shower,  an  hour  previous,  had 
obligingly  laid  the  dust,  and  hung  the  thickets 
with  sparkling  drops.  The  Taghkanic  Mountains 
rose  dark  and  clear  above  the  rapid  landscapes 
of  the  railroad  :  finally  old  Grey  lock  hove  in 
sight,  and  a  good  hour  before  sunset  we  reached 
Pittsfield.  As  I  never  joined  the  noble  order 
of  The  Spunge— the  badge  whereof  so  many 
correspondents  openly  sport— but  pay  my  way 
regularly,  like  the  non-corresponding  crowd, 
my  word  may  be  implicitly  taken  when  I  say 
that  the  Berkshire  House  here  is  one  the  quietest, 
neatest,  and  pleasantest  hotels  in  the  country. 

Here,  let  me  say  a  word  about  hotels  in 
general.  The  purpose  of  a  tavern,  hostel,  inn, 
hotel,  house,  or  however  it  may  be  called,  is, 
I  take  it,  to  afford  a  temporary  home  for 
those  who  are  away  from  home.    Hence,  that 


hotel  only  deserves  the  name,  which  allows  i 
each  of  its  guests  to  do  as  he  pleases,  no  one  t 
conflicting  with  the  rights  of  the  others.    If  I  ] 
would  not  allow  close,  unventilated  bed-rooms,  ] 
lack  of  water,  towels  the  size  of  a  handker-  i 
chief,  dirty  sheets  and  general  discomfort,  in  i 
the  home  I  build  for  myself,  should  I  not  be  i 
permitted  to  eschew  such  things  in  the  home  i 
I  hire  for  a  night?  Should  I  not  call  for  what 
I  want,  and  have  it,  if  it  is  to  be  had  ?  Should 
I,  late  arrived,  and  suffering  from  loss  of  sleep, 
be  roused  at  daylight  by  a  tremendous  gong  at  ' 
my  door,  and  be  obliged  to  rush  down  to  break- 
fast, under  penalty  of  losing  it  altogether  ? 

But  in  too  many  of  our  hotels  the  rule  is  the 
reverse.   The  landlord  says,  in  practice :  "  This 
is  my  house :  /  have  certain  rules  by  which  it 
is  governed :  if  you  pay  me  two  dollars  and  a 
half  a  day,  I  will  grant  you  the  privilege  of 
submitting  to  my  orders."  One  is  often  received 
with  a  magnificent  condescension,  which  says, 
as  plainly  as  words  :  "  See  what  a  favor  I  am 
doing  you,  in  receiving  you  into  my  house !" 
In  reality,  the  house,  the  furniture,  the  servants, 
do  not  belong  to  the  landlord,  but  to  the  trav-  | 
eler.  I  intend,  some  day,  to  write  an  Essay  on  I 
Hotels,  in  which  I  shall  discuss  the  subject  atj 
length,  and  therefore  will  not  anticipate  it  here.  | 
My  friends  were  delighted  with  Pittsfield, 
which,  in  its  Summer  dress,  was  new  to  me.j 
We  spent  so  much  of  our  time  at  the  windows, 
watching  the  evening  lights  on  the  mountains, 
that  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  undertake 
an  excursion  this  morning  before  the  arrival  of 
the  express  train  for  Boston.  We  took  an  open 
carriage  and  drove  out  to  the  Hancock  Settle- 
ment of  Shakers,  four  miles  west  of  this.  The 
roads  were  in  splendid  order,  last  night's  rain 
having  laid  the  dust,  washed  the  trees,  and 
given  the  wooded  mountains  a  deeper  green.; 
The  elm,  the  characteristic  tree  of  ]STew  Engj 
land,  charmed  us  by  the  variety  and  beauty  oi 
its  forms.  The  elm,  rather  than  the  pine,  should) 
figure  on  the  shield  of  Maine.    In  all  othcij 
trees— the  oak,  the  beach,  the  ash,  the  maple, 
the  gum,  and  tulip  trees,  the  pine,  even— Mas-j 
sachusetts  is  surpassed  by  Pennsylvania,  Vis 
ginia,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  but  the  elm  is  » 
plume  which  will  never  be  plucked  from  hefl 
bonnet. 

"  Here,"  said  one  of  my  companions,  point- 
ing to  one  of  the  many  wooded  knolls  by  the 
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roadside,  "  is  one  of  the  immeasurable' advan- 
tages which  America  possesses  over  Europe. 
Every  one  of  these  groves  is  a  finished  home, 
looking  only  the  house.  What  we  must  wait 
a  century  to  get,  what  we  must  be  rich  in  or- 
der to  possess,  is  hero  cheap  and  universal. 
Build  a  house  here  or  there,  cut  down  a  tree 
or  two  to  let  in  the  distant  landscape,  clear 
away  some  of  the  undeyvood,  and  you  have  a 
princely  residence."  Bear  in  mind,  my  fash- 
ionable readers,  that  my  friend  has  only  been 
iix  weeks  in  America;  that  he  has  not  yet 
learned  the  difference  between  a  brown-stone 
front  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  a  clap-boarded  house 
.11  the  country ;  that  (I  blush  to  say  it)  he  pre- 
fers handsome  trees  out-of-doors  to  rosewood 
furniture  in-doors,  and  would  rather  break  his 
mins  climbing  the  roughest  hills  than  ride  be- 
hind matched  bays  in  a  carriage  ornamented 
Srith  purchased  heraldry.  I  admit  his  want  of 
civilization,  but  I  record  this  expression  of  his 
;aste  that  you  may  smile  at  the  absurdity  of 
European  ideas. 

Our  approach  to  the  Shaker  Settlement  was 
narked  by  the  superior  evidences  of  neatness 
md  care  in  cultivation.  The  road  became  an 
ivenue  of  stately  sugar-maples :  on  the  right 
rose,  in  pairs,  the  huge,  plain  residences  of  the 
brethren  and  sisters— ugly  structures,  dingy  in 
:olor,  but  scrupulously  clean  and  orderly.  I 
>elieve  the  same  aspect  of  order  would  increase 
he  value  of  any  farm  $5  an  acre,  so  much 
nore  attractive  would  the  buyer  find  the  prop- 
rty ;  but  farmers  generally  don't  understand 
his.  We  halted  finally  at  the  principal  settle- 
aent,  distinguished  by  a  huge  circular  stone 
arn.  The  buildings  stood  upon  a  lot  grown 
.'ith  fresh  turf,  and  were  connected  by  flag- 
tone  walks.  Mats  and  scrapers  at  the  door 
astified  to  the  universal  cleanliness.  While 
raiting  in  the  reception-room,  which  was  plain 
pi  barrenness,  but  so  clean  that  its  very  atmos- 
phere was  sweet,  I  amused  myself  by  reading 
>me  printed  regulations,  the  conciseness  and 
irectness  of  which  were  refreshing.  "Visi- 
ts," so  ran  the  first  rule,  "must  remember 
mt  this  is  not  a  public  house.  We  have  our 
filiations  just  as  well  as  other  people,  and 
•e  expect  that  ours  will  be  observed  as  others 
spect  theirs  to  be."  Another  was:  "Those 
ho  obtain  lodging,  or  who  are  furnished  with 
ieals  at  their  own  request,  are  expected  to  pay 


for  the  same."  One  of  the  most  important, 
apparently,  was  this:  "Married  persons  visit- 
ing the  Family  must  occupy  separate  apart- 
ments during  the  time  of  their  stay." 

Presently,  an  ancient  sister  made  her  appear- 
ance. She  wore  a  very  plain  book-muslin  cap, 
and  a  coarse  blue  gown,  which  hung  so  straight 
to  her  feet  that  more  than  one  under-garment 
was  scarcely  possible.  She  informed  us,  cour- 
teously, that  curious  strangers  like  ourselves 
were  not  usually  admitted,  but  made  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  my  companions,  seeing  they 
had  come  such  a  distance,  and  called  one  of 
the  brethren  to  show  us  the  barn.  This  is 
really  a  curious  structure.  The  inside  is  an 
immense  mow,  divided  into  four  sections  for 
different  kinds  of  hay.  Next  to  the  wall  is  a 
massive  platform,  around  which  a  dozen  carts 
can  drive  and  unload  at  the  same  time.  Under 
this  platform  are  the  stables,  ranged  in  a  circle, 
and  able  to  accommodate  a  hundred  cattle. 
The  brother,  with  an  air  of  secresy  which  I 
was  slow  to  understand,  beckoned  the  gentle- 
men of  our  party  to  a  portion  of  the  stable 
where  he  had  a  fine  two-year-old  bull,  which, 
he  seemed  to  think,  was  not  a  proper  animal 
for  ladies  to  look  upon. 

The  sister  afterward  conducted  us  to  the 
dairy,  where  two  still  more  ancient  sisters  were 
engaged  in  cutting  up  curd  for  a  cheese.  They 
showed  us  with  considerable  pride  the  press- 
room, cheese-room,  and  milk-room,  which  were 
cool  and  fragrant  with  the  rich,  nutritive  smell 
of  cheese  and  whey.  The  dwellings  of  the 
separated  sexes,  which  I  was  most  desirous  to 
see,  were  not  exhibited.  The  sisters  referred 
us  to  Lebanon,  where  strangers  are  habitually 
admitted.  The  only  peculiarity  of  their  speech 
seemed  to  be  the  use  of  the  "  Yea  "  (which  they 
pronounce  Yet)  and  "  Nay,"  instead  of  "Yes" 
and  "No."  Notwithstanding  their  apparent 
cheerfulness  and  contentment,  not  one  that  I 
saw  seemed  to  be  completely  healthy.  They 
had  a  singularly  dry,  starved,  hungry,  lonely- 
look,  which — if  it  be  the  result  of  their  celibate 
creed — is  a  sufficient  comment  upon  it.  That 
grace  and  mellow  ripeness  of  age  which  is  so 
beautiful  and  so  attractive  in  the  patriarch  of 
an  abundant  family,  was  wholly  wanting.  No 
sweet  breath  of  home  warms  their  barren 
chambers — the  fancied  purity  of  their  lives  is 
like  the  vacuum  of  an  exhausted  receiver, 
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whence  all  noxious  vapor  may  be  extracted, 
but  the  vital  air  with  it.    The  purest  life  is 
that  of  the  wedded  man  and  woman — the  best 
of  Christians  are  the  fathers  and  mothers. 
We  returned  hither  by  the  way  of  Lake 


Onota,  over  the  blue  bosom  of  which  is  to  ba 
seen  the  finest  picture  of  Greylock.  The  whole 
region  is  rich  in  pictures,  and  we  are  not  at  all 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  train  which  is  to 
bear  us  away. 


From  the  New-York  Christian  Inquirer.  * 
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The  charm  of  this  exquisite  summer  resort 
is  woven  of  many  threads,  some  darker,  some 
brighter,  but  all  combining  in  harmony  of 
design  and  effect,— Thus  it  is  a  surprise  to 
catch  the  wilderness  so  near  Broadway,  to 
take  the  beautiful,  bird-like  "  Armenia,  " 
under  Capt.  Smith,  in  the  morning,  and  to  sit 
down  at  evening  to  hear' the  gossip  of  bears, 
rattlesnakes,  and  avalanches;  we  live  a  long 
day  when  we  have  thus  the  contrast  of  New 
York  and  the  mountain  House  in  the  journey 
of  a  few  hours. — The  preparation  is  favorable, 
too,  for  that  illusion  of  the  senses  and  the 
mind,  in  which  we  best  forget  ourselves  and 
our  customary  moods,  and  embark  upon  a 
new  mental  state.  The  sail  up  the  imperial 
Hudson,  a  great  experience  in  itself ;  the  long 
ride  up  the  mountains,  which  seem  to  play  the 
coquette,  and  woo  from  afar  their  lovers,  and 
as  fast  as  they  approach  retire  to  disappoint 
them  ;  the  gradual  induction  of  the  visitor,  by 
little  and  little,  into  the  marvels  and  mysteries 
of  waterfall,  and  deep  gleus,  and  murmuring 
woods,  and  colder  airs,  and  fragrant  pines  and 
spruces — all  put  off  for  us  the  shoes  of  care 
and  business  and  make  us  feel  that  the  place 
whereon  we  stand  is  holy  ground. 

At  Mr.  Beach's  hospitable  mansion  of  the 
mountains,  we  stand  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an  eleva- 
tion nearly  as  great  as  the  summit  of  the  grand 
Monadnock,  and  higher  than  that  of  Wachusett 
or  Ascutney.  We  cannot,  indeed,  at  Catskill, 
as  on  those  u  Starry-pointing  pyramids,"  look 
all  around  us,  and  discern  the  full  amplitude 
of  the  unimpeded  horizon,  but  we  have  before 
us  what  they  have  not — a  river,  and  that  river 
the  Hudson — the  grandest  water  scenery  in 
America,  and  the  loveliest  mountain  scenery, 
brought  into  one  landscape.    We  have,  too, 


charm  upon  charm,  the  fairy,  feathery  Kaaters- 
kill,  added  to  what  has  gone  before,  thus  em- 
bodying mountain  scenery,  river  scenery,  and 
cataract  scenery,  in  one  day's  easy  experience. 
We  have  here,  too,  a  charm  of  civilization 
which  is  lacking  in  the  savage  out-look  of  Mt. 
Washington,  where  is  naught  but  wilderness, 
everywhere  wilderness.  The  patches  of  culture 
interspersed  with  wood,  the  different  colored 
squares  on  the  outspread  map  of  ploughed  land, 
grass,  grain,  corn,  meadow,  woodland,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  makes  as  pretty  a  checker-board 
for  "the  game  of  life"  as  one  could  well  wish 
to  play  on. — Here  the  glass  reveals  the  smoke 
slowly  curling  up  from  the  cottage  chimney 
there  Hans  is  driving  forth  his  kine  to  their 
morning  pasture ;  here  a  schooner  moves  down 
the  silver-gleaming  river; — and  there  a  pigmy 
horse  and  carriage  creep  like  a  larger  ant  along  j 
the  highway,  while  the  fleecy  vapors  roll  and 
toss,  and  transform,  and  vanish  up  the  sides  of! 
the  mountain,  and  cross  on  the  Berkshire  Hills 
miles  and  miles  away.  There  is  thus  woven  for 
us  a  spell  of  mingled  emot  ions,  enchantment  of  J 
nature's  wildest  beauty,  and  the  picture  of  1 
rural  life  in  all  its  calmness  and  contentment. 

Sixteen  years  had  elapsed  since  we  last  look- 
ed off  upon  this  picture  of  loneliness  and  grand- 
eur, from  the  most  magnificent  terrace  oni 
earth.  But  man  and  time  work  few  changes^ 
here.  Nature  keeps  her  jewels  in  her  own  box,j 
and  gets  up  no  new  fashions  and  freaks.  Man,| 
respecting  her  august  wishes,  has  as  little  asj 
possible  changed  his  surroundings. — The  steepjjj 
the  cataract,  the  wood,  the  mountain  lake3|| 
the  mighty  slopes  of  the  distant  peaks  of  blued 
on  all  these  man  can  write  no  line  of  his  mo4 
dern  invention,  or  make  common  or  uncleafll 
the  sweetness  and  the  sublimity  of  the  eve** 
lasting  hills. 
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Oatskill  has  this  advantage,  too,  that  it  has  a 
permanent  house  of  abode,  amid  the  very  grand- 
eurs, and  fragrant  scents,  and  tonic  airs,  and 
inspiring  "dissolving  views"  of  a  high  moun 
tain  range.   Visitors  ascend  other  lofty  peaks 
to  spend  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  night ;  but 
here  they  live  for  days  and  weeks,  and  are  re- 
galed in  sense  and  soul  with  fresh  spectacles, 
morn,  and  noon,  and  dewey  eve  and  solemn 
midnight,  and  gray  dawn.  We  are  conscious— 
a  natural  effect,  probably,  of  the  purer  air  we 
breat  h  there— of  a  peculiarly  clean  and  whole- 
some intluence  from  this  tremendous  plunge 
up  three  thousand  feet,  into  the  great  ether 
bath  of  the  sky.    It  is  a  purification  of  sense 
and  spirit  conjointly.    We  feel  less  sinful  than 
when  the  arms  of  dame  Earth  hug  us  closer  to 
her  breast,  and  smother  us  in  her  thick  breath. 
We  have  got  a  respite  from  her  heavy  air,  and 
are  less  slaves  to  her  gravitation.  The  heavenly 
powers  have  gained  in  attraction  as  she  has 
lost;  and  on  the  Catskill  the  footsteps  lighten, 
the  lungs  inhale  a  livelier  oxygen,  the  nostrils 
open  wide  to  the  sweet  scent  of  the  pines  and 
the  hemlocks,  and  nature's  charming  cologne 
of  the  forest.  The  peculiar  exhilaration  that 
comes  at  Saratoga  from  the  waters,  at  the 
White  Hills  from  travel,  and  at  Newport  from 
the'  salt  brine,  is  steadily  breathed  here  for 
days  as  our  common  life-element,  depending 
simply  upon  the  perpetual  rarefied  atmosphere 
^tself. 

We  find  in  the  Mountain  House  not  a  hotel, 


but  a  home,  quiet,  comfortable  and  easy.  There 
is  none  of  the  stiff  finery,  and  endless  promen- 
ading, and  set-fashionableness,  and  sensation 
parties  of  the  lower-world  watering  places. 
The  lifting  off  of  the  ponderous  atmosphere 
has  raised,  too,  the  heavy  pall  of  custom  and 
ceremony,  and  men  and  women  move  and  talk 
here  more  like  themselves.   Esto  perpetua. 

One  day  we  saw  a  rattlesnake,  one  of  the 
old  settlers,  that  had  been  killed  on  the  South 
Mountain.  He  was  some  five  feet  in  length,  and 
had  eleven  rattles,  indicating  an  age  of  four- 
teen years.  We  also  heard  the  stories  of  bears 
taken  near  the  lakes  three  years  ago.  So  nature 
maintains  her  wildness,  and  guards  well  her 
pets  up  to  the  doors  almost  of  the  Mountain 
House.  The  week  before  we  were  there,  she  had 
given  another  touch  of  her  fiercer  moods,  in 
despatching  an  avalanche  down  the  sides  of  the 
South  Mountain,  and  sweeping  the  heavy  for- 
est before  it  as  so  many  feathers,  and  making 
perceptible  for  many  miles  off,  the  place  of  the 
scalp  torn  from  the  lofty  brow,  now  bald  and 
sere. 

The  sea,  and  mountain,  and  cataract— univer- 
sities with  which  the  great  Instructor  has  pro- 
vided us  in  America — are  now  about  closing 
for  the  long  winter  vacation.  But  they  have 
had  many  pupils  and  to  not  a  few  they  have 
taught  lessons  such  as  few  books  can  give  in 
the  love  of  the  fair,  and  sublime,  and  good, 
and  happy,  and  led  some  adorning  eyes  to 
look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 


A  SABBATH  OIST  THE  CATSKILLS. 

BY  REV.  THEODORE  L.  CUYLER. 


YfsUrday  was  a  golden  Sabbath.  With  a 
hastened  warmth  the  sun-rays  fell  through 
he  crystal  air— an  air— so  pure  that  the 
lightest  sound  from  cawing  crow  or  whistling 
obin  in  the  pines  beneath  us,  came  up  to  our 
ars  distinctly. 

M  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky." 

By  five  o'clock,  we  were  out  upon  the  ledge 
a  front  of  the  hotel,  for  you  must  remember 
bat  the  Mountain  House  is  hung,  like  an 
agle's  nest,  right  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice. 


As  we  came  out  to  the  table-rock,  the  sun  was 
just  coming  up  to  the  horizon.  Aurora,  with 
rosy  finger,  was  opening  the  portals  of  the 
east.  A  long,  fleecy  cloud,  whose  lower  surface 
was  dyed  with  crimson,  which  faded  into  pink 
and  then  into  a  pearl-white,  lay  motionless  in 
the  glowing  air.  Between  the  Hudson  and  the 
far-away  hills  of  Berkshire  were  heaped  up 
banks  of  vapor  which  parted  at  the  coming  of 
the  king  of  day— like  cohorts  parting  right  and 
left  to  receive  an  advancing  sovereign.  De- 
tachments of  mist  were  floating  out  from  the 
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entrance  of  the  "  Clove,"  and  moving  off 
toward  the  silver  Hudson.  Presently  the  river 
began  to  turn  to  paley  gold.  Then  brighter. 
Then  redder.  Then  it  burned  into  a  molten 
mirror  of  crimson,  for  the  sun  had  already 
passed  up  from  the  horizon  and  veiled  his 
glorious  face  behind  the  mantling  cloud.  So 
screened  was  his  brightness  from  the  eye,  that 
we  could  look  down  undazzled  upon  the 
gorgeous  panorama  of  the  veil  beneath.  Far 
off  toward  the  south,  smoked  the  Highlands 
with  their  morning  incense.  Nearer  lay  the 
winding  of  the  river  before  Hyde  Park.  Sau- 
gerties  with  its  white  church-spires  was  at  our 
feet.  A  patch  of  green  no  larger  than  a  man's 
hand,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from 
Catskill,  marked  the  spot  on  which  the  painter 
Church  is  gathering  materials  for  his  nest.  The 
cottage  (Mrs.  Cole's)  in  which  with  his  new- 
found mate,  he  is  now  waiting  for  the  season  ot 
nidification,  is  also  distinctly  in  view.  Across 
the  field  from  the  cottage  stands  the  studio  of 
Cole,  from  which  came  forth  the  immortal 
"  Voyage  of  Life,1'  and  in  which  still  remain  the 
unfinished  "  Cross  and  the  World."  Beyond  this 
haunt  of  genius  lies  the  bay  of  Hudson,  golden 
in  the  sunlight — then  the  spires  of  Hudson 
City — then  verdant  farms  and  forest,  and  in 
the  dim,  mist  covered  background  swell  up- 
ward the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont. 

A  half-dozen  of  our  fellow-lodgers,  who, 
like  ourselves,  wished  to  begin  the  day's  wor- 
ship early,  were  standing  beside  us  on  the 
rocks,  wrapped  in  cloaks  and  shawls.  There 
was  a  dim  resemblance  in  the  scene  to  a  sun- 
rise on  the  Righi.  But  alas !  no  glaciers,  no 
sky-piercing  pinnacle  of  ice,  was  in  sight.  No 
sublimity  either  was  there  in  our  spectacle; 
but  there  was  beauty  infinite,  beauty  beyond 
aught  that,  we  have  seen  from  mountain-top 
before,  beauty  beyond  the  reach  of  words.  The 
sublime  is  only  to  be  found  at  Catskill  when  a 
thunder-storm  is  mustering  its  battalions  and 
discharging  its  terrific  artillery  among  the  "rat- 
tling peaks."  At  other  times,  the  one  sensa- 
tion that  is  inspired  by  every  varying  view 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  is  that  of  beauty  un- 
ending and  illimitable.  And  never  is  the 
spectacle  so  surpassingly  beautiful  as  at  the 
day-dawn  of  a  summer's  morn. 

Gradually  our  shivering,  early  worshipers 
stole  back  to  their  rooms,  (and  to  their  beds,) 


for  the  breakfast  gong  did  not  sound  until  8 
o'clock.  Then  we  rallied — three  hundred 
strong — in  the  saloon,  as  healthy  and  hungry 

a  group  as  Brother  B  ever  musters  at  his 

hospitable  board  in  Woodstock.  After  break- 
fast, the  large  company  gathered  in  groups 
upon  the  ledge  until  the  hour  of  service,  or, 
with  book  in  hand,  strolled  up  into  the  thickets 
towards  South  Mountain.  A  few  drove  off  to 
the  Kauterskill  Falls  about  three  miles  distant; 
but  the  Sabbath  arrangements  of  our  Sabbath- 
observing  host  were  cordially  responded  to  by 
nine-tenths  of  all  his  guests.  This  house  is  a 
"  sweet  home  "  all  the  week,  and  a  sanctuary 
on  the  Lord's  day. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a  gong  sounded  through 
the  halls,  and  the  parlors  were  soon  filled  by  a 
quiet,  reverential  audience.    A  pulpit  wa3  ex- 
temporized in  one  corner  of  the  drawing-room, 
quite  as  much  of  a  pulpit  as  that  from  behind 
which  Boanerges  thunders  every  Sunday  in 
Plymouth  church.    We  had  delightful  music, 
for  the  leader  of  the  "  Frsit  Dutch  Church  " 
of  Brooklyn,  with  his  accomplished  soprano, 
were  present    Their  rich  voices  led  ours,  as 
we  joined  in  good  old  "  Coronation ;"  and  with  j 
swelling  chorus  shouted  Qut,  "Rise,  my  soul  I 
and  stretch  thy  wings,"  in  a  style  that  would 
have  gladdened  Father  Hasting's  soul.  A 
stout  substantial  Scotch  divine  gave  us  a  dis- 
course quite  Chalmerian  in  character,  on  the 
"wondrous  works  of  God"  in  creation,  pro-  ] 
vidence,  and  redemption.     We  all  like  his  i 
Scotch  brogue  exceedingly ;  it  is  an  unctuous 
brogue  whether  for  song  or  for  sermon ;  .whether 
in  Burns's  lyrics  or  from  Guthrie's  pulpit.  In 
that  Gtelicized  English  have  been  delivered 
many  of  the  most  magnificent  discourses  of  a 
modern  days.    In  the  afternoon  our  hotel  con-  I 
gregation  gathered  again  to  hear  a  discourse 
from  your  Brooklyn  friend   on   "  Love  for  | 
Christ  as  the  inspiration  and  joy  of  the  Christ- 
ian's life."    Even  a  third  service  in  the  evening 
was  crowded  to  the  door!    Again  our  good 
dominie  from  the  "  land  o1  brown  heath  "  ad- 1 
dressed  us — his  subject  being  the  "  Sepulchre  j 
in  the  Garden;" — again  our  eyes  were  lifted! 
toward  the  everlasting  hills  whence  cometh  all 
our  help — again  our  voices  rang  out  upon  the! 
still  mountain  air  as  we  joined  in  singing 
"  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people."  When 
the  company  separated,  unwearied,   to  their 
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rooms,  the  general  utterance  was  :  What  a 
blessed  Sabbath  we  have  had !  a  more  de- 
lightful we  never  passed  than  this  Sabbath 
on  the  Catskills. 

Yesterday  was  clear  from  dawn  to  twi- 
light. To-day  the  drenching  rain  is  pouring 
down  the  window  pane.  Over  the  ledge  lies 
an  Atlantic  of  vapor  without  sail  or  shore, 
and  through  the  hemlocks  on  North  Moun- 
tain the  wind  brattles  like  a  hurricane.  We 
are  disappointed  of  our  expected  ride  thro' 
the  Clove,  a  deep  ravine  which  was  the  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  Cole,  and  of  his  pupil  Church. 
Over  all  this  region  these  two  sons  of  nature 
rambled  together ;  their  names  are  as  thor- 
oughly identified  with  it  as  the  name  of 
'  Scott  with  the  Eildon  Hills,  or  that  of  Irving 
with  the  Hudson.  Great  as  is  the  fame  of 
Cole,  it  is  not  outstripped  fey  his  more  cele- 
brated pupils.  No  production  of  Turner  is 
superior  to  the  Heart  of  the  Andes — not  even 
the  "  Sunset  view  of  Cologne"  or  the  "  Build- 
ing of  Carthage."  Claude  is  the  acknowledg- 
ed prince  of  landscape  painters,  yet  in  a  dis- 
tant land  of  which  Claude  had  never  heard, 
has  risen  up  a  youth  who  need  not  fear  to 
have  his  productions  hung  on  the  same  wall 
with  the  masterpieces  of  the  man  whose  pic- 
tures used  to  sell  for  as  much  gold  as  would 
cover  the  canvass.  Were  the  "Twilight  in 
the  Wilderness  "  to  be  found  a  few  years  hence 
in  some  dusty  corner  of  an  Italian  convent, 
it  might  pass  for  a  gem  of  Venetian  or  Flor- 
entine genius.    Yet  its  author  once  played, 


a  Yankee  boy  in  the  streets  of  Hartford, 
and  learned  the  secrets  of  his  wondrous  art, 
— not  in  foreign  galleries,  but  in  yonder 
glorious  Cove-gallery  of  rocks  and  mountain 
pines  built  by  the  Almighty  arm. 

The  Kauterskill  Falls  our  readers  have 
seen  in  scores  of  engravings.  We  spent  an 
hour  amid  the  spray-bath  at  their  base  on 
Saturday.  There  is  a  double  fall  whose 
united  height  is  250  feet.  Old  Leather- 
stocking  photographed  it  finely  when  he 
said  "  the  hand  that  made  the  Kauterskill 
Leap  never  made  a  mill !  The  water  first 
comes  crooking  and  winding  among  the 
rocks,  so  slow  that  a  trout  could  swim  in  it, 
and  then  starting  just  like  any  creater  that 
wanted  to  make  a  far  spring  till  it  gets  to 
where  the  mountain  divides  like  the  cleft  hoof 
of  a  deer,  and  leaves  a  deep  deep  holler  for 
the  brook  to  tumble  into  The  first  pitch 
is  nigh  two  hundred  feet,  and  the  water 
looks  like  flakes  of  driven  snow  afore  it 
touches  the  bottom  ;  there  the  stream  gathers 
for  a  new  start,  and  may  be  flutters  over  fifty 
feet  of  flat  rock  before  it  falls  for  another 
hundred,  when  it  jumps  about  from  shelf  to 
shelf,  first  turning  this-a-way  and  then  turn- 
ing that-a-way,  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
holler,  till  it  finally  comes  to  the  Clove. — 
To  my  judgment,  lad,  them  falls  is  the  best 
piece  of  work  I've  met  with  in  the  woods  ; 
and  none  know  God's  works  in  the  wilder- 
ness like  them  who  rove  it  for  a  man's  life." 
Amen  to  Leatherstocking ! 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE 

C.  L.  BEACH,  Proprietor. 

Open  from  June  1st  to  October  1st. 


This  celebrated  Summer  Resort  is  situated  on  the  Catskill  Mountains — which 
are  eight  milts  lV(St  of  Vie  Hudson  River — and  is  twelvt  milts  from  the  Village 
of  Catskill,  N.  Y.  It  is  the  largest  Hotel  in  the  Catskill  region  and  the  only 
first-class  House  on  the  Mountains. 

The  elevation  is  about  3,000  feet,  and  the  view,  extending  over  10,000  square 
miles  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  is  unequalled  for  beauty  by  any  in  the 
world — being  limited  by  the  Adiror.dacks  in  the  North,  the  Green  Mountains  and 
Berkshire  Hills  in  the  East  and  the  Highlands  in  the  South,  with  the  river  flowing 
directly  in  front  and  in  full  view  for  sixty  miles,  from  Poughkeepsie  North. 

The  atmosphere  is  delightful  and  invigorating,  affording  immediate  relief 
in  all  cases  of  Hay  Fever  and  Chills  and  Fever.    The  temperature 
is  15  to  20  degrees  lower  than  at  Catskill  Village 
or  New  York  City. 

The  Hotel  property  consists,  in  addition  to  the  House,  of  3,500  acres  of  farm 
and  wood  land  including  two  beautiful  lakes  and  many  other  places  of  interest. 
Seven  miles  of  carriage  road — connecting  with  other  roads,  beginning  two  miles 
below  the  Mountains  and  extending  two  miles  beyond  the  House — owned  and 
kept  in  good  order  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Beach,  the  proprietor  of  the  House,  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be 

THE  BEST  MOUNTAIN  ROAD  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  immediately  surrounding  mountain  scenery — aside  from  the  famous  view 
of  the  valley — is  hardly  equalled  on  this  continent. 

The  principal  drives  include  the  Canterskill  Clove,  Stony  Clove, 
Cauterskill  Falls,  Haines'  Falls  and  Fawn's  Leap. 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE  IN  THE  HOTEL 

The  Village  of  Catskill,  at  which  place  conveyances  are  taken  for  the  Moun- 
tain House,  is  situated  on  the  West  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  110  miles  from 
New  York  City  and  36  miles  from  Albany,  and  is  accessible  by  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  (six  trains  each  way  daily)  and  the  elegant  steamers  "  Daniel  Drew  "  and 
"G.  Vibbard"of  the  Day  Line;  also  by  Catskill  Night  Boats  from  New  York. 
Time  from  New  York  by  rail  three  to  four  hours  and  by  boat  seven  hours,  and 
from  Albany  by  rail  one  hour  and  by  boat  two  hours. 

For  the  better  accommodation  of  the  traveling  'public,  Mr.  C.  L.  Beach  has 
built  an  extensive  wharf  at  Catskill  and  erected  thereon 

A  Commodious  Passenger  Depot, 

Where  visitors  will  find 

Chas.  A.  Beach's  Catskill  Mountain  House  Stages  and  Carriages 

In  waiting-  upon  the  arrival  of  all  trains  and  boats. 

An  Agent  and  assistants  will  be  in  attendance  at  all  times  to  direct  passen- 
gers, take  charge  of  baggage,  &c. 

Passengers  landing  from  Day  Boats  will  please  TURN  TO  THE  LEFT. 


THE  CATSKILLS. 

TN  a  faded  letter  lying  before  me, 
J.,  and  which  is  dated  from  Green- 
wich Street,  in  New  York,  fifty  years 
ago,  the  writer  says : 

u  I  could  wish  the  Hudson  were  in 
setter  condition  for  my  trip  to  Cats- 
rill.    I  shall  be  four  or  five  days  in 
^oing,  but  I  will  start  well  prepared  for 
he  journey." 

I  wonder  what  the  anxious  gentleman 
3f  that  day  would  say  were  he  to  sit  in  his 
5wn  library  on  this  morning,  and  listen  to 
and  observe  the  changes  in  his  beloved 
Catskill  since  that  period  of  green  fields 
and  wide  -  spreading  orchards,  fine  old 
country  estates  and  farms  that  stretched 
down  to  the  very  water's  edge?  Where 
the  Indians  grew  their  corn,  and  the  Du- 
boises  and  Van  Vechtens  built  their  homes, 
a  great  arena  of  summer  traffic  has  devel- 
oped. Boats  and  trains  are  coming  and 
going,  the  bustle  of  arrival  and  depar- 
ture stirs  all  the  "Point,"  animating  the 
illage  in  the  way  peculiar  to  American 
towns  near  a  "resort,"  and  the  whole 
community  to  a  new-comer  seems  to  be 
on  the  alert  for  signs  of  travel. 

But  to  the  right  of  this  provincial  crowd 
and  clatter  one  sees,  directly  on  landing,  a 
vista  of  very  fair  and  quiet  country.  The 
river  curves  about  the  greenest  of  banks, 
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A  RIFT  IN  THE  MIST. 

the  sky  shines  above  a  rim  of  close  dark 
foliage,  and  the  flight  of  the  bird  is  across 
a  peaceful  stretch  of  land  and  water.  But 
this  is  not  the  Catskill  of  Indian  romance 
and  one's  imagination.    One   longs  to 
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leave  the  concentration  of  the  village  life, 
the  bustle  of  the  wharves  and  station  be- 
hind one,  and  be  up  and  away  to  the  hills, 
whose  everlasting  beauty  is  the  back- 
ground for  this  picture  of  activity,  thrift, 
and  speculative  lounging. 

I  recall  my  first  visit  twenty  years  ago 
to  these  grand  old  mountains.  It  seems 
only  the  other  day,  yet  such  trips  were 
then  matters  of  much  more  calculation 
as  well  as  duration.  We  took  the  night 
boat,  and  though  it  was  a  rather  poor  af- 
fair. I  am  afraid,  to  my  childish  eyes  it 
seemed  a  floating  palace,  and  the  ladies' 
cabin  a  mingling  of  the  fascination  of  the 
theatre  with  the  luxuries  of  real  life.  The 
cabin  was  presided  over  by  a  colored  wo- 
man, portly  and  affable,  and  full  of  a 
rather  weird  sort  of  anecdote  which 
charmed  me  greatly.  She  impressed  me 
as  being  about  as  old  as  people  ever  were, 
but  I  presume  she  was  not  over  fifty. 
And  she  told  me  stories  of  slave  times  in 
the  Northern  States,  which  seemed  to  me 
ghastly  traditions,  I  remember,  for  that 
peaceful  moon-lit  country. 

She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  mount- 
ains, and  loved  the  suggestions  of  old 
Rip  and  of  the  Indian  period  with  a  fer- 
vor worthy  of  a  larger  intelligence  than 
she  owned,  and  from  her  I  first  heard  any 
of  the  romance  of  the  region  about  which 
1  am  writing. 

When  our  boat  landed  we  took  a  large 
lumbering  old  coach,  which  stopped  at  all 
the  public  houses  and  various  private  ones, 
deposited  and  took  up  letters,  packages, 
and  messages.  Our  driver  was  a  man  of 
amiable  though  meagre  physiognomy, 
and  he  idled  over  his  employment  in  a 
way  that  gave  the  child  beside  him  ample 
opportunity  to  fill  her  eyes  and  heart — in- 
deed, perhaps,  to  toucli  some  glimmerings 
of  her  soul — with  the  majesty,  the  gigantic 
wonders,  of  the  scene  before  her.  High 
upon  every  side  rose  the  mountains,  their 
pathways  cleft  with  gorge  and  ravine, 
their  indomitable  silence  broken  only  by 
the  rushing  of  their  many  waters,  or  the 
quiet  summer  wind  moving  through  the 
pines.  God's  grace  and  bounty  spoke 
through  it  all,  in  the  green  splendor  of 
their  height  and  depth,  their  width  and 
vastness. 

Those  old  days  have  passed  away.  Prog- 
ress lias  come  sweeping  over  the  country, 
setting  much  at  defiance,  but  it  can  never 
destroy  what  nature  has  reared  there.  To 
tin-,  hour  the  message  of  the  Catskills  may 


be  read  as  reverently  and  as  awfully  as  \ 
when  their  depths  echoed  Indian  voices, 
or  their  waters  carried  the  Indian's  ca 
noe. 

And  herein  I  find  the  greatest  charm 
of  this  country.  Nothing  seems  to  take 
away  the  fearless  beauty  of  the  hill.  Nc 
intrusion  seems  to  disturb  the  solemnity 
of  the  peaks  and  gorges,  the  sweetness  oil 
the  mountain  streams,  the  innumerable 
brooks  and  torrents. 

The  Catskill  of  to-day  is  a  large,  active 
place,  characterized  by  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  the  American  village.  A  long 
main  street  with  shops  and  hotels  and! 
idly  speculative  loungers,  and  almost  no- 
thing to  indicate  what  the  place  once  was, 
unless  it  be  in  the  names  which  have  de- 
scended through  many  generations  since 
Dutch  and  colonial  and  provincial  times. 
Around  about,  in  a  sort  of  stately  indif- 
ference to  the  activity  of  the  place  as  a 
"resort,"  are  the  houses  of  olden  time, 
belonging  to  families  who  have  authorized 
Americans  in  their  feeling  that  pride  of 
race  may  be  consistent  with  the  most  sim- 
ply republican  sentiment.  And  these  old 
places  give  a  dignity  to  the  town.  He 
who  runs  may  read  their  story,  since  ini 
few  instances  have  the  original  forms, 
been  altered.  They  preserve  their  Dutch 
symbols,  the  heavy  cross-beams,  the  gen- 
erous fire-places,  or  the  English  architect- 
ure of  the  last  century  so  perfectly  that 
their  tale  is  assuredly  written  in  stone  and 
wood  work,  and  I  will  be  pardoned,  I  am 
sure,  for  returning  to  some  mention  of 
these  later. 

But  what  would  the  writer  of  the  letter 
before  me  say  were  he  to  arrive  at  the] 
"Point"  in  Catskill  on  a  summer's  morn- 
ing of  1882  ?  Everything  bespeaks  not 
only  bustle  and  enterprise,  but  the  exhil- 
aration of  something  very  new,  since  a 
railroad  has  been  established  from  the 
Landing  up  to  Laurenceville,  just  at  the 
mountain's  foot.  Surely  this  is  some- 
thing to  awaken  the  Van  Vechtens  and 
Van  Dusens  and  Livingstons  and  Fieros 
from  their  slumbers,  but,  as  is  sure  to  be 
the  case  in  all  American  enterprises,  it  has 
been  received  with  the  most  matter-of- 
course  thankfulness  and  patronage.  Is 
it.  we  question,  possible  to  overcome  the 
American  tourist  with  any  contrivance  j 
for  his  comfort  or  luxury  ?  I  believe  he 
is  not  to  be  moved  to  surprise  in  any  such 
direction,  and  certainly  the  manner  in 
which  the  travellers  leave  the  boat  and 
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step  on  to  the  brand-new  little  train  await- 
ing- them  is  worthy  of  study.  * 

The  train  rushes  down  into  the  placid 
loveliness  of  the  shore  where  the  boat 
iands,  with  little  shrieks  and  starts  and 
various  signs  of  its  being  new  to  this  ex- 


*  The  first  trip  on  the  mountain  railroad  was 
nade  in  July,  1882. 


istence,  and  I  think  it  is  disappointing  to 
most  people  to  be  met  with  so  much  bustle 
and  crudity  when  their  destination  is  such 
an  old  and  grand  region.  But  once  away 
from  the  bank  and  you  will  find  that  the 
trip  can  include  the  romance  of  the  hills, 
for  the  route  is  well  chosen,  and  leads  you 
away  over  a  country  full  of  richness  and 
peace,  of  idly  growing  things,  great  fields 
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of  corn,  stretches  of  buckwheat  with  the 
bloom  of  August  on  it;  into  ravines  where 
the  water  rushes,  with  an  ancient  melody 
in  its  movement,  and  out  and  over  a  plain 
beyond  which  the  mountains  rise,  relega- 
ting- all  smaller  things  to  insignificance. 

I  think  nothing  can  be  more  perfect 
than  the  slow  evolution  of  the  dusk  and 
change  to  moonlight  over  this  country: 
then  arises  some  understanding  of  the  lore 
which  all  old  Catskillians  cling  to,  and 
which,  let  us  hope,  no  strength  of  enter- 
prise, no  congregation  of  the  "summer 
boarder,"  can  ever  take  away. 

The  train  takes  us  up  around  Catskill 
proper  and  into  Leeds,  and  Leeds  was 
really  old  Catskill — in  very  truth  the  place 
which  gave  this  part  of  the  country  a 
name.  Whence  comes  the  name,  I  believe 
the  most  faithful  chronicler  can  not  say. 
It  is  found  in  various  old  records.  In  a 
letter  dated  over  one  hundred  years  ago, 


LEEDS  BRIDGE. 


and  which  the  present  owner  kindly  al- 
lowed me  to  read,  "Catskill  Village1'  is 
mentioned,  but  the  place  now  known  by 
that  name  was  then  referred  to  as  the 
"Strand,''  or  the  "Landing,"  for,  as  I 
have  said,  the  village  of  Leeds  was  then 
Catskill  proper. 

I  think  it  nurtured  in  men  a  curious 
feeling  of  permanence,  proprietorship,  of 
desire  to  keep  Nature  unchanged,  glorious, 
and  true  to  her  first,  best  impulses,  for 
there  at  Leeds  one  finds  so  few  marks  of 
the  impress  of  destroying  man,  so  little 
which  could  jar  the  student  of  form  and1 
color  as  God  has  laid  it  upon  His  earth. 
Whether  this  has  come  from  jealousy, 
Listlessness,  or  perhaps  the  appreciation  of 
vastness,  one  can  not  say.  All  that  can 
be  reduced  to  fact  is  that  Leeds  village,  the 
old  Catskill,  lies  simply  embosomed  by  the 
hills  and  vales  which  the  Indians  and 
Dutch  must  have  known,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  a  most  perfect  relic  of  the  past,  which, 
I  is  fast  becoming  too  traditional  to  seem 
our  own. 
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In  Kirs  a  solemn  company  <>f  Dutch 
gentlemen,  at  the  Stadl  lluisin  Albany, 
effected  the  purchase  of  Catskill.  Tliey 
bought  the  "plain  and  land"  for  four 
miles  around. 

I  think  the  picture  of  that  morning  an 
intensely  sign i liea nt  and  American  one. 
There  was  the  old  room  in  that  quaint 
Dutch  town,  and  there  were  his  Majesty's 
humble  though  enterprising  and  shrewd 
servants,  Robert  Livingston  and  Marten 
Gerritsen  Van  Berg-en  and  Sylvester  Salis- 
bury,  Esquires,  and  with  them  the  magis- 
trates of  the  jurisdiction,  and  those  strong- 
ly pathetic  figures  of  the  time,  Mahak- 
Neminawand  his  six  head-men,  represent- 
atives of  an  Indian  tribe  who  were,  as 
they  had  been  for  years,  in  possession  of 
the  solemnly  beautiful  Catskills,  where 
their  corn  grew,  and  their  camp  fires 
burned. 

The  Dutch  and  English  gentlemen 
bought  the  Indian  country ;  the  deed  was 
executed  with  writing  and  hieroglyphics. 
If  the  Indians  were  stoical,  the  purchasers 
cared  but  little  for  tradition,  since  we  can 
find  no  records  of  the  original  occupants  of 
old  Catskill  valuable  enough  to  give  them 
a  place.  They  disappeared,  wandering  we 
know  not  where,  and  the  only  tradition 
worth  preserving  is  of  a  handful  of  the 
tribe  who  sometimes  came  quite  peaceful- 
ly to  the  new  settlement,  simply  from  a 
desire  to  visit  their  forefathers'  ground. 
They  never  lingered  long;  finally  they 
disappeared  entirely;  and  then  descend- 
ants of  that  8th  of  July,  1678,  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  Indians'  idea  of  the 
hills  must  have  been  picturesque  and  col- 
jorecl  strongly  enough  by  romance  to  bear 
comparison  with  the  print  and  canvas  of 
their  own  more  varied,  progressive  period. 

I  think  no  one  is  quite  certain  what  was 
at  first  done  with  the  new  purchase,  yet 
this  last  example  of  enterprise,  the  mount- 
ain railroad,  leads  past  the  very  houses 
which  were  built  by  the  sons  or  grandsons 
bf  the  earliest  Dutch  and  English  owners. 
In  those  days  Albany  was  a  thriving  town, 
and  certain  smaller  settlements  had  gained 
reputation  as  being  habitable,  sociable,  and 
"worthy  of  domicile";  but  this  new  set- 
tlement in  the  country  of  the  Indians 
must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  merest 
speculation,  since  the  few  who  gathered 
there  seem  to  have  made  almost  no  effort 
to  found  or  encourage  a  community. 

Francis  Salisbury  built  in  1705  the  fine 
ihouse  still  standing.    One  of  the  Van 


Vechtens  had  a  dwelling  deeper  in  the 
hills,  and  we  are  told  that  here  and  there 
houses  were  built,  but  there  could  scarcely 
have  been  anything  like  the  feeling  of  an 
active  community  in  a  region  that  w  as  all 
wilderness,  silence,  and  the  impenetrable 
grandeur  of  mountain,  clove,  and  forest. 

Gerritsen  Van  Bergen's  house  is  still 
upright,  and  one  can  not  but  wonder  what 
was  the  story  of  those  early  buildings. 
Tiles  and  bricks  imported  from  Holland, 
wood-work  put  in  with  slow  and  patient 
hands — what  a  picture  one  can  conjure  up 
as  the  train  goes  rushing  by,  past  Leeds, 
into  the  dim  silence  of  the  real  mountain 
country,  where  one  waits  for  the  stages  up 
the  grand  old  hills! 

Of  all  the  old  landmarks  just  at  this 
point,  the  Salisbury  house  is,  I  think, 
most  interesting.  We  drove  to  it  one 
sunshiny  day  when  the  mountains  were 
like  great  purpling  monuments  ahead  of 
us,  the  greener  country  looking  strange- 
ly fresh  and  young  for  that  old  country; 
and  as  we  went  past  corn  fields  and  buck- 
wheat meadows  we  talked  of  the  Indian 
and  Dutch  traditions  of  the  land  almost 
as  though  we  had  all  of  us  the  associations 
with  them  to  which  one  of  our  party  could 
lay  hereditary  claim,  and  the  story  of  the 
Salisbury  house  was  told  as  I  faithfully 
give  it  here. 

Francis  Salisbury  built  it,  on  his  share 
of  the  land  purchased  from  Mahak-Nemi- 
naw,  in  1705,  when  it  must  have  been  a 
very  stately  dwelling.  After  his  occu- 
pancy there  lived  in  it  a  man  whose  life 
included  a  romance  which  Hawthorne 
would  have  illumined  with  his  weirdest 
fancies.  He  was  a  person  of  strange  and 
arbitrary  temper,  and  so  ill-used  a  slave 
or  bound  girl  in  his  service  that  she  fled 
from  the  old  house,  aided,  it  was  supposed, 
by  her  lover,  a  young  Dutch  settler.  In- 
furiated by  her  escape,  her  master  rode  up 
the  mountains  in  search  of  her,  discover- 
ing the  girl  at  night-fall.  He  tied  her  to 
the  tail  of  his  horse,  and  started  furiously 
back  to  Catskill.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  horse  dashed  the  unfortunate  girl  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks ;  and  slight  as  was  the 
law  of  the  land,  it  found  means  to  arrest 
the  murderer  and  put  him  on  public  trial. 
His  family  united  political  power  with 
great  wealth,  and  when  the  man  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  justly  condemned  to 
death,  they  obtained  a  respite  of  the  sen- 
tence. But  herein  lies  the  curious  part  of 
the  story.    The  decree  of  the  magistrates 
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IN  THE  SALISBURY  HOUSE. 


was  that  he  should  be  publicly  hung 
in  his  ninety-ninth  year,  and  mean- 
while he  was  condemned  to  wear 
about  his  neck  a  halter,  that  all 
might  know  him  to  be  a  murderer 
doomed  to  death. 

From  this  time  forth  the  criminal  lived 
in  a  strange  and  gloomy  seclusion,  rarely 
coming  into  the  village  of  Catskill,  iso- 
lating himself  from  his  fellow-creatures, 
but  doggedly  wearing  his  halter,  which 
on  certain  occasions  had  to  be  shown  in 
public.    Until  quite  recently  there  lived 
in  Catskill  aged  people  who  could  re- 
member having  seen  this  strange  re- 
cluse wearing  his  halter,  and,  singular 
as  it,  seems,  he  actually  lived  to  com- 
plete his  hundredth  year!    But  times 
had  changed.   King  George's  rule  gone, 
the  new  order  of  things  seems  to  have 
swept  into  oblivion  the  curious  decree 
of  that  colonial  magistrate,  and  the  un- 
happy owner  of  the  Sal isbury  house  was 
left  to  die  in  his  bed;  but  his  singular 
story   affected   the   neighborhood,  as 
might  be  expected,  with  a  belief  that 
the  house  was  haunted,  and  strange 
tales  used  to  be  told  of  a  spectral  horse 
and  rider,  with  the  shrieking  figure  of  a 


girl  flung  from  it.  One  old  lady  told  me 
that  when  a  child  she  used  to  live  in  ter- 
ror of  the  peaceful  spot  where  the  Salis- 
bury house  stands,  firmly  believing  that  its 
ghostly  occupant,  with  a  halter  about  his 
shrivelled  neck,  could  at  any  moment  ap- 
pear. 
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Certainly  any  such  ideas  were  dispelled 
by  the  sunny  look  of  things  about  it  the 
day  we  spent  at  the  old  house.  It  is  a 
large  two-story  building,  with  walls  of 
sandstone  and  regular  windows,  and  the 
date  1705  in  iron  letters  along  the  upper 
Ledge  of  stone.  There  is  not  much  shade 
about  it,  yet  enough  to  shut  out  all  glare, 
and  the  garden  and  orchards  are  a  pretty 
tangle  of  growing  things,  which  give  it 
an  air  of  homely  comfort  rather  than  any 
ghostly  dread.  Within,  on  entering,  is  a 
hallway  running  the  length  of  the  house, 
with  a  quaint  staircase  to  the  left,  and  on 
either  side  doors  open  into  living-rooms 
which  are  treasures  for  the  antiquarian. 
The  ceilings  are  supported  by  heavy 
beams,  the  windows  are  deep,  and  the 
panes  of  glass  small  and  old,  while  the 
fire-places  are  the  deep  caverns  of  the  ear- 
ly eighteenth  century.  At  present  these 
rooms,  the  scene  of  much  festivity  in  the 
early  Salisbury  days,  are  furnished  quiet- 
ly, but  in  quaint  enough  style  to  suggest 
the  origin  of  the  house :  a  suggestion  of 
lavender  and  dried  roses  lingers  in  the 
drawing-room  as  of  summers  long  gone 
by  ;  and  the  low  footed  chairs,  the  old 
brass  and  Chippendale  book-cases,  might 
have  been  there  when  the  Salisbury  house 
was  very  young,  and  the  orchards  without 
mere  striplings.  Our  hospitable  hostess 
showed  us  a  genuine  old  Dutch  Bible, 
which  stood  on  a  table  near  one  of  the 
fire-places,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
house  to  my  mind  more  pathetically  sug- 
gestive than  that  book — the  queer  charac- 
ters, the  bits  of  faded  writing  interspersed, 
the  pages  thinned  by  use  and  age,  and  the 
heavy  binding,  all  conjured  up  pictures  of 
by-gone  Van  Dusens,  or  Van  Bergens,  or 
perhaps  Salisburys,  who  sat  in  the  long 
low  room  with  the  book  held  open  before 
them,  dreaming,  let  us  wonder  of  what,  as 
they  read,  or  perhaps  looking  out  across 
the  rich  and  silent  country  which  they 
had  just  entered  upon,  foreseeing  so  little 
—oh,  let  us  hope  so  very  little — of  what 
:he  aesthetic  development  of  the  present 
hour  were  to  demand  of  this  lovely  un- 
cultured region. 

When  we  had  wandered  about  the  house, 
and  in  its  many  suggestions  of  calmer 
lives  forgotten  its  period  of  horror,  we 
Went  out  around  the  sleepy  garden  to  the 
[•ear,  where  we  looked  at  the  little  loop- 
holes pierced  in  the  walls  in  days  when 
!the  tribes  of  Iroquois  were  considered  dan- 
gerous.   From  these  quite  a  stout  resist- 


ance could  he  maintained,  and  the  Cats- 
kill  region  abounds  in  I  ndian  stories  which 
show  that  such  fears  as  our  ancestors  en 
tertained  of  certain  tribes  were  not  ground- 
less. Not  far  from  Salisbury  there  is  a 
house  where  a  most  daring  capture  was 
once  made  by  the  Indians,  and  nearer  to 
the  present  village  of  Catskill  is  a  small 
stone  cottage  which  was  the  scene  of  a 
cruel  invasion  one  moonlight  nighl  by  a 
party  of  Indians  who  crossed  the  river  for 
the  purpose. 

Yet  how  all  this  has  been  changed: 
The  only  recent  traditions  of  fear  are  of 
wolves  found  not  so  many  years  ago  in 
the  bosom  of  the  hills,  and  some  tales 
of  hunters  thirty  years  ago  are  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  many.  But  now,  ''Trains 
for  Laurenceville  to  connect  with  the 
stages,''  etc.,  are  the  announcements  ea- 
gerly scanned  by  the  new  arrival.  Pater- 
familias with  his  wife  and  daughters, 
and.  perhaps  (how  often,  alas!  it  is  per- 
haps) sons,  who  intend  to  sojourn  for  a 
time  in  the  mountains  before  resuming 
their  customary  occupations.  The  sum- 
mer boarder  has  descended  upon  that  fair 
tract  of  country  so  solemnly  sold  and  pur- 
chased in  1678,  and  we  have  only  to  watch 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  stages  to 
understand  what  to  expect  on  reaching  the 
mountain's  summit. 

A  curious  scene  presents  itself  at  the 
railway  terminus.  Although  nothing  is 
finished  yet,  the  traveller  demands  swift 
locomotion,  and  so  things  have  been  put 
in  working  order  in  advance  of  their  act- 
ual completion.  With  High  Peak  rising 
grandly  at  his  back,  with  the  rush  of  a 
mountain  torrent  in  his  ears,  with  a  stretch 
of  richly  rolling  country  to  right  and  left, 
silent  with  the  silence  of  majestic  suprem- 
acy, the  ticket  agent  of  the  railroad  sits 
out-of-doors,  with  a  little  pine  table  before 
him  whence  he  distributes  tickets.  And 
round  about  are  the  travellers :  young  la- 
dies in  the  latest  style  of  summer  costume, 
young  men  with  alpenstock  and  Knicker- 
bockers, elderly  people  in  search  of  health 
or  quiet,  or  amusement  for  their  younger 
ones — all  either  waiting  for  the  mountain 
stages  or  the  train  down  to  Catskill  Land- 
ing; and  the  fragments  of  conversation  at 
this  point  in  the  journey  are  keenly  inter- 
esting. I  wonder  if  the  day  will  ever  come 
when  the  American  summer  boarder  in 
all  of  his  and  her  phases  will  have  been 
entirely  written  out!  Here  is  one  party, 
consisting  of  an  easy-going,  good-looking 
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man,  "with  a  mixture  of  the  soldier  and 
the  merchant  in  his  bearing;  not  distinct- 
ly bourgeois,  and  yet  decidedly  not  patri- 
cian: rich,  one  may  judge  by  his  wife's 
apparel  and  his  own  contented  air,  but  in 
no  special  way  ambitious.  His  wife  is 
handsome,  and  thin,  and  if  not  exactly 
cross,  yet  habitually  complaining,  and  su- 
perbly dressed,  and  fine  in  her  manner; 
and  with  them  is  "Georgie,"  the  inevita- 
ble small  boy,  who  ought  to  be  bottled,  or 
casked,  or  buried,  while  the  family  are  at 
summer  resorts. 

In  the  stage  there  are,  of  course,  the 
dumb,  awe-struck  people  new  to  the  jour- 
ney, and  who  seem  to  wonder  what  they 
came  for;  the  people  who  have  been  so 
often  before  that  at  every  point  they  are 
able  to  give  accurate  information  about 
everything  to  every  one  else  with  endless 
repetitions  of  the  pronoun  "I";  and  the 
gay  young  people  who  are  wondering 
whether  the  hotel  band  is  good,  and  who 
there  will  be  up  there  to  dance  the  rac- 
quet and  play  at  tennis. 

The  stage  is  well  enough  now  and  again, 
but  for  a  genuinely  happy  journey  up  the 
eternal  hills  I  think  one  should  have 
one's  own  conveyance,  starting  from  Cats- 
kill  village  itself,  and  taking  the  journey 
slowly  enough  to  know  the  country  at 
least  by  sight,  and  appreciate  in  some 
fashion  its  sublimity. 

There  are  many  roads  up  to  the  mount- 
ain's summit,  and  all  are  worthy  of  ex- 
perience. The  Clove  Road  shuts  in  the 
more  delicate  variations  of  tree  and  shad- 
ow, of  brook  and  ravine,  and  its  history 
is  full  of  romantic  interest.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  few  pedestrians  really  knew 
anything  of  this  country,  and  a  story  is 
related  of  an  ardent  New-Yorker  who  vis- 
ited the  region  with  an  old  Catskillian, 
and  who  was  thoroughly  enchanted  by 
all  he  saw.  The  guide,  though  loving 
his  rugged,  beautiful  native  land,  was 
rather  bored  by  the  visitor's  enthusiasm, 
especially  when  lie  was  forced  to  wait 
while  nobly  sounding  verses  rose  to  the 
tourist's  lips.  Finally  he  turned  upon 
him  with,  "Come  from  New  York,  don't 
you,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

"Wa'al,  I'd  like  t'  know  what  yoiid 
say  if  I  went  down  thar  and  gawked 
around  like  you  do  up  yere." 

The  Cloves  are  many,  and  I  think  that 
known  as  the  Platterkill  is  the  wildest  and 
most  picturesque,  but  only  hardy  walkers 


should  attempt  its  ascent.  Eighteen  wa- 
ter-falls may  be  counted  in  a  walk  up  this 
Clove,  and  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  scene 
has  defied  almost  every  pen  and  pencil. 
The  Kaaterskill  and  Stony  Cloves  are  more 
frequented  and  less  hazardous  than  the 
grand  old  Platterkill,  and  almost  as  beau- 
tiful, yet  with  the  latter  we  must  feel  the 
sympathy  that  one  gives  a  defiant  conquer- 
or. It  rests — captive  if  you  like  by  the  pre- 
sent day  in  one  sense,  but  boldly  suggestive 
of  the  days  when  its  first  inhabitants  lived 
in  it  without  touching  one  stone  or  curve, 
one  stream  or  angle,  that  nature  had  set 
there,  and  the  steady  stream  of  progress,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  tourist,  may  go  on  an- 
other fifty  years  before  the  Platterkill  will 
succumb  to  the  imperious  claims  of  man. 

The  Kaaterskill  Clove  still  carries  with 
it  the  fascination  of  Indian  story  and 
tradition,  and  I  think  the  legend  which 
;  dear  old  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  gives  of 
the  stream  bearing  its  name  is  sufficient 
to  make  one  feel  that  the  great  depths  of 
the  mountains,  the  ravines  and  gorges, 
belong  to  the  region  of  fable  and  Indian 
lore.  In  olden  times  he  tells  us  there  ex- 
isted a  spirit,  or,  as  the  Indians  called  it, 
Manitou,  who  inhabited  the  very  wildest 
recesses  of  the  mountains.  What  he  was 
like  none  knew,  yet  the  charm  of  his  life 
or  existence  seemed  to  be  in  playing  end- 
less pranks  upon  the  red  man.  An  Indi- 
an patiently  ascending  the  mountain  in 
search  of  game  would  find  him  moving 
as  a  bear,  or  panther,  or  wolf.  A  chase 
would  ensue,  and  suddenly  the  wild  beast 
would  disappear,  leaving  the  hunter  wea- 
ried and  torn  in  some  most  forlorn  part  of 
the  hills. 

Now  in  the  mountains  there  is  shown 
at  this  time  a  great  rock,  high  in  air,  and 
with  its  base  softened  by  the  growth  of 
vines  and  wild  flowers,*  and  this  in  those 
days  was  known  as  the  place  where  the 
Manitou  dwelt.  It  is  even  now  looked 
upon  as  lonely  and  inaccessible,  and  be- 
fore Mahak-Neminaw  sold  the  ground  to 
the  white  man  the  Indians  of  his  tribe 
feared  to  approach  this  place.  It  is  said 
that  the  most  venturesome  hunter  never 
pursued  his  game  so  far  as  this  lonely,  de- 
fiant, flower-grown  height. 

There  is,  however,  always  a  break  in 
such  persistency.    We  always  find  in  such 
i  traditions    one    lonely   figure  uprising 
against  a  background  of  doubt  and  dread, 


*  This  is  now  called  the  "  Garden  Rock." 
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of  superstition 
imance.  So  in 
the  picture  of 
who  penetrated 


and  perhaps  ro- 
this  story  comes 
a  young  hunter 
the  Kaaterskill 


Clove  beyond  this  awful  point, 
and  there  to  his  amazement  he  be- 
held ranged  in  the  trees  a  number 
of  gourds.  They  seemed  to  him  to 
indicate  some  special,  subtle  mean- 
ing, and,  impressed  only  by  the 
spirit  of  his  enterprise,  he  pressed 
forward  and  grasped  one  of  them, 
turning  to  make  his  retreat  quick- 
ly. But  the  fatal  moment  had 
come.  The  gourd  burst  open ;  from  its  orange  source 
rushed  a  stream  which  beat  upon  the  rocks  and  car- 
ried him  headlong,  and  speedily  dead,  with  it,  and 
leaping  and  falling,  turning  the  still  ravine  into 
movement  and  the  poetry  of  dropping  water,  it  goes 
on  to  this  day,  known  as  the  Kaaterskill. 

I  have  taken  no  liberties  with  this  curious  old  story  but  to  put  the  simple  legend 
into  my  own  language,  and,  I  think,  as  one  leans  over  the  bridge  above  the  eddying 
torrent,  one  feels  assured  that  somewhere  or  somehow  a  romance  must  lie  within  its 
depths,  perhaps  in  the  great  solemn  heights  of  mountain  that  form  its  horizon. 
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At  all  events,  who  can  regret  contribu- 
ting to  the  legendary  lore  of  our  country  ? 
No  one  can,  I  think,  who  takes  one  jour- 
ney up  that  mountain  path,  and  sees  the 
vague-eyed  conventional  summer  boarder 
enjoying  himself  or  herself  on  the  piazza 
of  every  house,  or  along  the  roads  divid- 
ing the  sumacs  and  the  fair  uswTeet  pars- 
ley'* that  border  all  these  vagrant,  wan- 
dering hedge  rows.  Be  it  known,  how- 
ever, that  not  always  is  the  animate  crea- 
ture an  incumbrance,  for  there  are  to  be 
found  any  number  of  eager,  active  pedes- 
trians of  both  sexes  who  love  the  fresh 
pure  air,  the  green  fields,  the  blue  sky,  and 
the  grand  old  hills,  and  who  spend  their 
summers  inspired  by  all  these  elements, 
content  to  feel  America  may  have  a  Switz- 
erland wherein  health  of  body  and  vigor 
of  mind  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  simple 
sources  of  out-door  active  and  even  dolce 
far  niente  life.  Such  tourists  one  meets 
all  along  the  journey,  dressed  in  the  garb 
that  befits  them — the  young  women  in 
charming  red  petticoats  and  blue  flannels, 
the  young  men  in  the  stoutest  Knicker- 
bocker suits — and  one  may  prophesy  bloom 
and  vigor  therefrom  for  the  coming  sea- 
son of  balls  and  racquets.  But  the  peo- 
ple who  painfully  emphasize  one  element 
in  the  country  are  those  who  insist  on 
taking  it  in  its  ultra-fashionable  meaning 
— those  who  occupy  the  farm-houses  along 
the  road,  and  who  are  to  be  found  stray- 
ing among  some  beautiful  wilderness  of 
ferns  and  bramble,  of  tall  sumac  and  state- 
liest oak,  in  muslins  and  laces,  high-heel- 
ed boots  and  gossamer  parasols!  The 
horrible  incongruity  of  such  pictures 
makes  one  glad  to  turn  away,  continuing 
our  journey  by  clove  or  level  road  up  to- 
ward the  high  peak  of  the  hills. 

The  word  clove,  we  know,  means  only 
cleft,  and  these  clefts  occur  frequently  in 
the  mountains,  never  marring  their  grand- 
eur, rather  adding  to  it,  like  deep  inflec- 
tions of  some  rich  and  sonorous  voice, 
emphasizing  the  heights  beyond  or  about 
each  deep  ravine.  Names,  of  course,  have 
been  given  to  every  point — Overlook, 
Higli  Peak,  Grand  View,  Mountain  Sum- 
mit, Round  Top— these  occur,  while  the 
lesser  points  have  their  own  dignity  of 
cognomen;  and  one  learns,  I  think,  to 
cherish  certain  places  in  such  a  region  all 
the  more  when  a  name  has  seemed  to  char- 
acterize it,  or  usher  it,  as  it  were,  into  the 
world  of  title  and  familiarity. 

The  Kaaterskill  Clove  winds  in  and  out 


and  up  and  down  with  every  variety  of 
mountain  and  forest  scenery,  breaking  off 
where  the  roads  somewhat  sternly  divide, 
going  up  to  the  various  points  or  peaks 
occupied  by  hotels,  and  here  and  there 
forcibly  reminding  the  most  casual  tour- 
ist of  the  land  he  is  in  by  such  breaks  as 
occur  at  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  house. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  early  spring  and 
late  autumn  are  the  seasons  when  this 
mythically  historic  spot  should  be  seen 
to  its  best  advantage,  for  the  shifting  ele- 
ments of  the  summer-time  force  upon  it 
too  business-like  an  aspect.  In  the  very 
mildest  part  of  one  October  I  remember 
driving  up  the  hilly  curve  that  brings  on 
to  the  brief  sweep  of  land  which  is  a  sort 
of  halt  before  the  mountain's  final  ascent. 
There,  to  the  right,  stands  the  dilapidated 
old  house,  bearing  a  historic  picture  of 
Rip  and  his  flagon,  and  to  the  left  is  a  ter- 
rific gorge,  crowded  by  trees  and  ferns,  and 
which  in  its  lavish  break  westward  shows 
one  of  those  rich  and  smiling  valleys 
which  meet  one  at  every  opening  in  this 
luxurious  country.  Dale  meets  forest, 
and  the  sweep  of  meadow-land  is  broken 
by  beltings  of  darkest  foliage,  while  here 
and  there  purpling  shadows  lie  dense  and 
close,  almost  to  the  brink  of  the  waters 
that  seem  to  catch  every  gleam  of  the 
sunlight  pouring  down  from  a  universal, 
joyous  heaven.  The  rush  and  feeling  of 
the  air  seems  to  speak  only  of  the  mount- 
ain height,  while  all  about  are  those  un- 
fathomable, cool,  dark  recesses  either  of 
stone  or  impenetrable  greens  where  one 
can  pause,  fancying  the  mystery  of  the 
hills  to  be  borne  on  here  finally  to  be  for- 
ever hidden.  Nothing  seems  to  indicate 
change,  yet  all  is  variety,  and  the  human 
voice  of  gayety  and  laughter  seems  only 
to  stir  some  outer  atmosphere,  some  thin 
vapor  inclosing  what  is  essential  and  real 
in  the  scene  before  us.  I  think  that  in 
spite  of  all  that  is  done  to  pervert  this  re- 
gion into  a  speculative  country,  nowhere 
can  one  feel  so  entirely,  wholly,  and  un- 
dividedly  a  humble  worshipper  of  nature. 
It  confronts  us  in  forms  that  defy  man 
and  decay,  and  it  is  for  us  to  behold  and 
revere  in  honest  silence. 

The  Rip  Van  Winkle  house,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  only  a  shell  to  bear  on  its  outer 
side  the  cracked  and  worn  picture  of  the 
dear  old  sleeper  of  these  hills.  Turning 
away  from  the  gorge,  we  asked  a  man 
lounging  about  where  the  picture  came 
from,  and  he  informed  us  it  had  been  there 
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over  forty  years,  and 
no  one  seemed  to 
know  its  origin.  It 
is  not  altogether  bad 
in  color,  and  the 
drawing  is  not  worse 
than  the  best  sort  of 
a  sign-board,  while  it 
has  a  certain  charm 

of  antiquity  which  gives  it  character.  It 
hangs  just  above  the  tumble-down  little 
doorway  of  the  house,  and  to  the  left,  high 
up  among  the  rocks  and  their  underbrush, 
is  the  spot  where  Rip  was  supposed  to  take 

his  sleep  of  twenty  years.  I  do  not  like  to  profane  so  sacred  a  place  by  an  idle  jest, 
yet  I  must  own  the  inscription  which  blazons  forth  this  fact  might  be  mistaken  any- 
where for  that  of  any  patent  medicine,  and  gave  us  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
Rip  and  his  doings  had  degenerated  into  the  medium  whereby  some  one's  pills  and 
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powders  might  be  advertised.  However, 
from  such  lowering*  reflections  one  may 
turn  to  the  final  ascent  of  the  mountain; 
and  if  the  hour  be  nearing  twilight,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
enchanting  drive.  From  the  moment  the  real  heights  are 
entered  upon  there  comes  a  new  feeling  in  the  air — a  consciousness,  dim  at  first,  but 
fas1  growing  into  exhilaration,  that  we  are  reaching  the  final  uplands  of  the  world. 
The  roads  are  now  almost  perfect,  and  the  tales  of  overturned  stages  and  runaway 
horses  are  fast  growing  mythical.  These  last  miles  up  the  mountain  are  at  twilight 
full  of  melancholy  charm;  and  I  think  that  as  we  go  on  and  upward  the  sense  of  iso- 
lation even  from  humanity  so  grows  that  the  darkness  falls  as  though  a  shrouding  of 
nature  were  only  what  one  might  expect.  Sounds  are  few;  movement  is,  as  it  were, 
only  part  of  the  still-life  about  one,  and  the  green  to  right  and  left  darkens  into 
impenetrable  night.  Then  suddenly  comes  a  revelation.  Here  on  the  very  summit 
of  the  highest  mountain-peak  we  come  upon  a  great  lawn  and  terrace  illumined  by 
'•]<'(•!  t  ic  light,  a  hotel  all  doors  and  windows  and  vivid  animation.  A  band  is  playing; 
there  is  ;i  vista  of  a  long  room  with  whirling  figures,  while  everything  round  and 
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about  is  suggestive  of  youth  and  brilliancy, 
fashion  and  luxury.  What  a  surprising 
change  is  this!  and  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  characteristic  of  this  country.  Here 
we  Bind  fche  young  and  old  who  desire  to 
make  their  summer  flitting  profitable  in 
various  ways— fashionable,  diverting,  and 
piquant  with  the  piquancy  of  novelty  and 
easily  adjusted  change.  The  idea  of  a  ho- 
tel set  on  these  mountains,  with  electric 
lights,  two  elevators,  gas,  steam  heat,  and 
the  usual  every  day  luxuries  of  civilization, 
is,  we  must  admit,  repellent  until  we  learn 
to  appreciate  the  creature  comforts  offer- 
ed; for  man  must  be  sustained  in  various 
ways,  and  woman  needs  more  than  a  com- 
prehension of  the  divine  side  of  nature  to 
make  even  the  Catskills  enjoyable. 

Once  up  on  the  mountain-top,  the  trav- 
eller feels  impelled  or  urged  on  into  the 
ordinary  stream  of  summer  action  at  a 
summer  resort.  Before  one  stretches  a 
view  of  hill  and  dale,  of  valley  land,  which 
is  beautiful  enough  to  bear  every  analysis, 
but  the  ordinary  impulse  of  life,  once  the 
mountain  height  is  reached,  is  toward  hu- 
manity, and  I  must  say,  at  a  house  ac- 
commodating very  comfortably  eleven 
hundred  souls,  humanity  may  be  diverse- 
ly studied.  The  occupations  are  dressing, 
dining,  and  flirting,  of  course;  the  amuse- 
ments, tennis,  croquet,  the  delicious  rac- 
quet of  evenings,  and  reading  the  newest 
novels  and  magazines.  What  spice  is  lent 
to  the  day  by  gossip  one  dares  not  ask, 
but  there  is  the  usual ' '  I  hear,"  or  ' '  Would 
you  believe  it?"  or  "I  was  saying  to  my 
husband,"  which  is  the  floating  coin  of  all 
summer  hotel  piazzas,  and  each  new-comer 
is  scanned  as  critically  as  if  be  or  she  were 
of  real  importance,  instead  of  being  only 
one  of  the  moving,  gayly  colored,  eager 
eleven  hundred.  And  just  here  I  want 
to  comment  on  one  fact,  brought  to  my 
mind  by  a  somewhat  lengthy  experience 
of  hotel  life.  Let  any  one  study  the 
first  appearance  of  new  guests.  They  de- 
scend from  the  carriage  or  stage  with  an 
indescribably  nervous  consciousness  of  the 
eyes  that  are  upon  them,  and  this  sense 
of  being  intrusive  usually  lingers  until 
late  the  next  day,  when  a  new  stage-load 
of  passengers  is  deposited,  with  the  same 
sense  of  timidity,  and  last  night's  arrivals 
rise  into  a  consciousness  that  they  are 
masters  of  the  field.  I  like  to  observe  the 
gradations  of  this  change  from  the  first 
walk  down  the  dining-room  to  the  period, 
twenty -four  hours  later,  when  the  guest 


fairly  flutters  with  a  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing become  quite  at  home  even  with  the 
subtleties  of  the  hotel  existence.  Being 
up  unusually  early  one  morning,  I  studied 
with  great  interest  the  gathering  together 
of  one  family  party  who  had  come  by  the 
late  train  the  night  before,  and  who  were 
evidently  uneasily  conscious  of  the  exact 
hour  for  breakfast.  They  were  of  the 
class  which  even  in  America  one  may 
denominate  as  bourgeois,  since  no  word, 
I  think,  can  so  well  express  the  elements 
of  comfortable,  half -educated,  good-hu- 
mored commonplaeeness  which  make  up 
this  character,  and  there  was  an  elderly 
lady  rather  loudly  called  "grandma"  by 
all  the  others,  and  about  whom  there  was 
much  openly  expressed  concern,  a  mother 
with  a  very  handsome  black  silk  dress 
and  perfectly  dull  expression,  and  three 
daughters  growing  to  womanhood,  and 
one  thin,  clean-looking  little  girl,  whom 
all  the  family  commended  or  reproved,  or 
pushed  or  jostled,  as  they  stood  about  dis- 
cussing breakfast. 

"Well,  I  guess  grandma's  ready  to  go 
in,"  was  suggested  by  the  oldest  daugh- 
ter. "Ain't  you,  grandma  ?"  in  a  louder 
key. 

"Well,  yes.  Well,  yes,  I  am,"  came 
slowTly  from  the  old  lady. 

"Well,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  little 
sigh,  "I  don't  see  as  there's  any  use  in 
our  standing  about,  then." 

But  another  pause  of  indecision  oc- 
curred, during  which  grandma  gathered 
her  spectacles  and  handkerchief  together, 
first  in  one  hand,  then  in  the  other,  and 
looked  out  patiently  at  the  lovely  stretch 
of  country  below  the  cliff. 

"  Well,"  one  of  the  girls  said,  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  "come,  shall  we  go  in  ?" 

"I'd  as  lief,"  said  grandma. 

"Well,"  said  the  mother,  "we  may  as 
well.    I  don't  see  but  what  we'd  better." 

And  the  party  carefully  entered  the 
house,  passing  with  anxious  regard  to 
right  and  left  down  the  hall,  and  into  the 
dining-room,  where  superb  Mr.  Johnson 
seemed  to  frighten  them  into  their  seats. 

One  wondered  if  all  the  events  of  the 
day  were  as  timidly  undertaken,  or  sub- 
ject to  as  many  halting  remarks.  The 
girls  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves.  They 
had  a  great  many  fine  dresses,  and  went 
out  most  conventionally  equipped  for  the 
mountain  rambles,  which,  in  spite  of  fash- 
ion and  luxury  within-doors,  still  retain 
their  charm  for  all  visitors  to  the  hills. 
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The  variety  seems  almost  endless,  and 
new  pathways  are  opening  on  every  side. 
For  a  time  we  hesitated  about  revisiting 
the  Kaaterskill  Falls,  dear  to  our  child- 
hood, since  they  are  so  completely  under 
business  management;  but,  after  all,  we 
were  entirely  repaid  even  for  the  laborious 
climbing  up  and  down  the  cleft,  at  the  foot 
of  which  one  can  see  the  falls  in  all  their 
glory  leaping  and  tumbling  over  the  fine- 
ly irregular  rock;  and  in  spite  of  the  busi- 
ness-like manner  in  which  the  visit  must 
be  made,  there  is  some  interest  and  amuse- 
ment to  be  derived  even  from  the  spirit 
of  speculation  and  "  sight-seeing''  of  the 
native  and  the  visitor.  There  is  a  little 
summer-house  at  the  entrance  to  the 
falls,  where  you  pay  your  twenty -five 
cents,  and  may  invest  still  further  if  you 
like  in  candy  —  the  real  old-fashioned 
sticks  of  candy — or  such  beverages  as  root- 
brer,  lemonade,  or  soda-water,  and  there 
are  always  interesting  and  entertaining 
fragments  of  conversation  floating  about. 
A  country  couple  came  there  one  day,  ev- 
idently desirous  of  seeing  something  of 
the  wonders  of  nature,  yet  also  prudent 
about  the  investment  of  their  money. 

"  Could  we  have  lemonade  if  we  didn't 
see  the  falls  ?"  she  inquired,  anxiously. 

"Oh  yes,"  he  answered,  quite  cheerful- 
ly, and  we  could  see  a  suspicion  of  relieved 
feelings  in  his  glance — "oh  yes,  of  course 
we  could." 

1 '  Well,"  she  said,  after  a  brief  reflection 
—  '  well,  I  think  I'd  rather  have  lemon- 
ade, or  perhaps  root-beer." 

And  we  left  them  to  the  placid  enjoy- 
ment of  this  drink  while  we  slowly  made 
our  way  down  the  gorge  to  the  rocks  be- 
low the  falls.  It  certainly  is  not  inspir- 
ing to  have  the  falls  "turned  on"  to  or- 
der, but  those  in  authority  declare  that 
this  is  done  by  no  means  simply  from 
speculation,  for  there  has  been  long  felt 
a  danger  of  the  water  giving  out  if  not 
held  in  check. 

Soon,  however,  the  scene  itself  dispels 
the  commonplace  feeling  which  came  first. 
Hurely  this  might  well  be  the  scene  of  that 
old  tradition  of  the  hunter  and  his  gourd. 
And  upon  the  rocks,  even  in  the  noisy 
waters,  high  up  on  either  side,  seems  the 
spell  of  the  mountain's  magic — the  pecul- 
iar Loneliness  and  sense  of  each  rock,  each 
stream,  each  tall  fir,  communing  with  it- 
self, repeating  over  and  again  the  strange 
stories  of  the  past. 

The  various  scenes  worthy  of  many 


days'  journey  in  the  mountain  seem  to 
stretch  like  an  irregular  chain  down 
through  clove  and  valley  land  to  the 
"new"  Catskill  once  again,  and  here  and 
there,  against  the  background  of  sociable, 
fashionable  summer  animation,  start  up 
one  or  two  genuine  mountain  characters. 
It  was  a  deep  satisfaction  to  me  to  find 
near  Stony  Clove  an  old  friend,  a  man 
whose  habitation  has  been  so  long  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  hills  that  something  al- 
most fantastically  like  old  Rip  seems  to 
tinge  his  whole  bearing  —  his  shrewd, 
weather-beaten  countenance,  his  kindly 
faded  blue  eyes,  thin  flowing  gray  locks, 
and  dress  half  corduroy,  half  a  sort  of 
rough  cloth  which  is  discolored  by  the 
suns  and  rains  of  many  a  season.  His 
little  dwelling  looked  so  precisely  as  we 
remembered  it,  except  that  its  dimensions 
seemed  dwarfed  since  our  childish  eyes 
had  rested  upon  it,  but  the  windows  were 
decorated  as  before  with  rows  of  glass  jars 
in  which  were  sticks  of  striped  candy,  the 
half-moist  peppermint  and  the  brown  sug- 
ary squares  just  such  as  he  used  to  sell 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  a  slight 
dash  to  our  friendly  spirits  to  find  the  old 
man  had  not  even  the  vaguest  sort  of  rec- 
ollection of  us. 

"But.  dear  me,  miss,"  he  said,  with  his 
smile  like  a  net-work  all  over  his  face, 
"such  a  crowd  comes  and  goes,  and  some 
say  they're  spHlirt  the  mountain.  There  ! 
I  do  think  so  myself  sometimes.  But  I 
don't  see  as  they're  much  account,"  he 
said  in  a  moment.  "I  say  let  'em  come 
if  it  suits  'em.  They  want  a  change,  I 
don't  doubt,  and  let  'em  come." 

We  asked  him  if  he  remembered  telling 
us  once  that  when  he  was  young  he  had 
always  religiously  believed  the  story  of 
Rip. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "there's  some  as  does 
now,  some  as  believes  it  all,  and  I  d'  know 
myself  just  what  to  think — just  what  to 
think:  I  railly  don't." 

He  looked  forth  from  his  door  with  a 
curiously  speculative  gaze,  and  it  seemed 
possible  that  as  old  age  descended  he  was 
going  back  to  the  simpler  faiths  of  his 
childhood,  as  he  repeated,  "Id'  know  now 
just  what  it  railly  all  come  from." 

Then  he  settled  down  to  some  of  his  fa- 
vorite traditions.  He  retold  the  story  of 
a  house  lower  down  in  the  hills  where  in 
the  last  century  a  daring  capture  was 
made  by  the  Indians;  and  if  he  had  for- 
gotten our  chats  in  the  old  times,  we  re- 
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membered  at  once  his  ver- 
nacular. It  seemed  to  em- 
phasize the  quiet  and  peace 
of  the  country,  I  thought, 
to  hear  our  old  friend  relate 
his  well-worn  anecdotes  with  almost  the 
same  inflections  as  twenty  years  ago.  He 
seemed,  before  we  left,  rather  impressed 
by  the  visit,  and  said  we  must  come 
again;  and  he  shouldn't  wonder,  now  'at 
he  looked,  as  he  did  sorter  remember 
suthin1  or  other;  but  then  so  many  came! 
Well,  he  wouldn't  forgit  agin  anyhow, 
even  ef  times  changed  more'n  they  had, 
and  things  got  the  wuss  for  wear,  which 
somehow  never  seemed  as  if  they  did  up 
yere  :  wa'n't  it  so  ?  And  standing  in  his 
doorway  looking  up  at  the  arch  and 
strength  and  fierce  grandeur  of  the  hills 
about  us,  it  seemed  as  if  no,  they  never 
could.  AVear,  time,  change,  what  do  they 
mean  to  those  rugged  mountain  heights  ? 

I  shall  always  be  glad  that  just  before 
we  left  I  remembered  a  little  patient  dog- 


he  used  to  have,  named,  so  far  as  I  could 
understand,  ' '  So-so. "  And  speaking  of  it 
brought  a  quick  smile  to  the  man's  face, 
and  he  said,  in  a  most  happy  though  low 
key  of  voice,  ' k  Why,  yes,  did  wre  remember 
little  Yoeyoe  ?" — it  was  named  by  a  Span- 
ish gentleman  who  gave  it  to  him — "  why, 
yes,  of  course,  little  Yoeyoe,  who  died 
blind  and  lame  with  old  age."  I  doubt 
not  that  memories  would  have  crowded 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  "  STONE  JUG." 


thickly  about  the  chance  mention  of  this 
long-ago  little  favorite,  but  we  had  to  go 
away,  leaving  our  old  friend  in  the  twi- 
light, still  standing  in  his  doorway,  specu- 
lating over  the  clouds  that  were  darkening 
the  hills. 

Nearer  to  the  Point,  as  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning, there  are  many  fine  old  relics  of 
the  early  architecture  of  this  region,  per- 
haps no  house  more  romantically  interest- 
ing than  the  fine  stone  mansion  just  at  the 
waters  edge,  known  as  "Dies's  Folly," 
or  the  "Stone  Jug."  The  house  is  large, 
and  built  of  gray  stone,  with  a  fine  porch 
and  generous  entrance  and  hallway,  and 
although  so  near  the  town  and  the  vary- 
ing elements  of  the  shore,  it  seems  set  in 
a  certain  seclusion  of  its  own,  and  gives  a 
tinge  of  dignity  to  its  surroundings.  The 
story  of  the  house  begins  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  Major  John  Dies,  a  British  of- 
ficer, married  Miss  Jane  Goelet,  and  at  the 
same  time  deserted  and  "fled"  to  Catskill. 
Here  he  spent  lavish  sums  upon  the  stone 
mansion  still  known  as  "Dies's  Folly"; 
but  in  spite  of  his  gay  and  reckless  life, 
he  lived  in  constant  fear  of  being  arrest- 


ed as  a  deserter.  At  the  first  appearance 
of  British  troops  Major  Dies  would  be- 
take himself  to  the  garret,  where  he  hid 
in  a  hollow  of  the  chimney-stack,  whose 
existence  was  known  only  to  his  wife,  and 
to  which  she  brought  him  food  and  drink 
in  secret  until  the  danger  was  over.  When 
Madame  Dies's  father  died  he  left  his  mon- 
ey in  such  a  way  that  her  reprobate  hus- 
band could  not  squander  it,  and  so  after 
his  death  the  lady  lived  in  quiet  comfort 
and  much  dignity  of  state ;  and  as  in  those 
days  the  Folly  overlooked  a  rich  stretch  of 
country,  undisfigured  as  now  by  wharves 
and  kilns,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  acquired 
a  solid  reputation  of  elegance  and  luxuri- 
ous seclusion.* 

Madame  Dies  lived  until  1799,  and  I  was 
told  by  a  resident  of  Catskill  that  in  his 
boyhood  he  well  remembered  talking  to 
old  people  who  had  known  her,  and  who 
spoke  of  her  elegant  accomplishments,  her 
piety,  and  the  stateliness  of  her  manner. 

*  I  am  indebted  for  the  history  of  this  old  house 
to  Mr.  Henry  Brace,  whose  family  now  occupy  it,  and 
in  whose  possession  is  the  old  mill  of  Jacob  Goelet, 
Madame  Dies's  father. 
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Wandering  about  the  fine  rooms  of  the 
old  house,  it  was  easy  enough  to  people  it 
with  figures  of  the  dashing  major's  period  ; 
for  it,  like  many  other  famous  dwellings 


Madame  Dies's  descendants  were  the 
Duboises,  of  varied  memory,  and  1  think 
(hat  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  here  por- 
tions of  a  letter  written  by  the  old  lady  to 
her  daughter  Catherine,  and  which  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duboises : 

"Catts  Kill  Town,  March  15,  1T9G. 
"Dear  Cate, — I  received  all  you  sent  and 
for  wich  Receive  ray  liarty  Thanks.  Your  Bro- 
ther tells  me  of  your  suffering  for  wich  I  am 
sorry.  I  have  you  and  all  your  sisters  and 
brothers  with  me  in  my  aproches  at  the  Throne 

of  Grace  Cate  sent  me  last  fall  2  Viols.  1 

she  said  was  Lavandar.  I  did  not  smell  the 
Lavandar.  The  Other  was  for  Weekness  but 
she  did  not  say  how  it  was  to  be  taken.  Dear 
Cate  I  send  you  Eggs  as  you  Desired.  I  gave 
3  shillings  a  Dozen  and  you  must  counte  them 
and  pay  for  the  2  Viols  and  let  me  know  how 
I  am  to  take  the  midciue  for  weakness. 

"Hope  this  may  meet  you  in  Better  Health 
and  our  Blessed  Jesus  grant  you  Some  Longer 
time  on  earth  with  the  under  aged  children. 


i 


in  the  neighborhood,  has  not  suf- 
fered much  from  change.  The 
heavy  rafters  are  untouched,  the 
walls  and  windows  unchanged, 
and  one  has  only  to  regret  the  very  curious 
old  tiled  fire-place  which  once  occupied  the 
southwest  parlor,  and  which  has  been  de- 
scribed to  me  as  representing  Bible  char- 
acters with  the  most  amiably  patriotic 
Dutch  symbols ! 
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Inclosed  you  have  5  Dollers  wich  with  the 
Eggs  for  which  I  was  obliged  to  give  3  shil- 
ling a  dozen  please  to  pay  the  post  for  the  2 
Viols  and  send  twelve  shilling  Kag  corn  Hams 
and  Buiskets.  Mark  it  J.  D.  and  the  Remain- 
der send  in  Sugar  Candy  and  Candied  Oranges. 
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My  Cate  joins  me  iu  tender  Regard  to  self  and 
all  the  family  and  after  my  best  wishes  for 
your  better  healt  Believe  me  your  sinciar  Friud 

"Jane  Dies." 

And  in  a  postscript  the  old-time  lady  adds 
a  request  for  "  5  pound  Pepper  mint  Loz- 
ingis." 

Madame  Dies  having  had  an  education 
partially  Dutch  and  partially  English,  her 
doubtful  orthography  may  be  forgiven. 

This  is  all  in  old  new  Catskill — the  Cats- 
kill  of  the  last  century  of  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish times— but  as  the  boat  swings  out 
upon  the  twilight  waters,  we  lift  our  eyes, 
and  far  bevond  the  bustle  of  the  town  and 


wharf,  the  stately  quiet  of  the  old  houses, 
rise  the  hills  of  Mahak  -  Neminaw's  old 
possession,  from  North  and  South  Mount- 
ains to  the  Overlook,  their  eternal  heights 
speaking,  as  it  were,  some  solemn  tale  to 
the  sky  that  meets  them,  and  across  wmich 
a  banner  of  vibrating  colors  has  been  un- 
furled. Something  rests  there  so  strong- 
ly willful  in  its  secret  of  olden  time,  so  re- 
pellent of  all  that  can  take  height  or 
breadth  or  solemnity  away,  that  wTe  feel, 
in  spite  of  all  that  is  new,  the  old  will  re- 
main forever,  and  the  hills  of  Catskill 
bear  always  "Everlasting"  written  on 
their  brow. 


PAUL  POTTER. 


VT  the  mention  of  Paul  Potter's  name, 
his  famous  picture  of  the  "Bull," 
made  so  familiar  by  engravings,  wood- 
cuts, and  even  paintings  on  china,  rises 
before  the  mental  vision,  and  once  seen, 
the  picture  remains  indelibly  stamped  on 
the  memory:  whether  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  merit,  or  because  it  has  been  so 
often  copied  and  so  much  written  about 
that  it  is  a  well-known  subject  to  all  who 
take  even  the  faintest  interest  in  art  mat- 
ters, is  "the  question."  It  is  with  the 
general  sight-seer  rather  than  with  the 
critics,  however,  that  the  picture  has  found 
such  favor,  for  one  well-known  German 
authority,  after  bestowing  merited  praise 
on  Potter's  works,  speaks  thus  of  this  pic- 
ture :  ' '  There  is  but  one  fault — the  legs  of 
the  bull  and  the  bent  fore-leg  of  the  cow 
are  a  little  stiff.  But,  independent  of  these 
slight  demerits,  this  picture,  in  spite  of 
its  perfections  as  a  work  of  art,  proves  how 
just  was  the  feeling  which  led  the  Dutch 
painters,  as  a  rule,  to  treat  their  subjects 
on  a  small  scale.  Apart  from  the  portrait, 
which  demands,  above  all,  the  faithful  rep- 
resentation of  nature,  an  object  should 
only  be  as  large  as  life  when  fraught  with 
decided  intelligence.  Even  the  most  at- 
tractive subjects  chosen  by  Metsu,  Steen, 
and  Douw  would  fail  to  satisfy  if  they 
were  the  size  of  life,  and  yet  they  always 
deal  with  the  human  figure  and  with  hu- 
man interests.  But  here,  where  cattle  are 
the  chief  object,  and  presented,  too,  in  their 
mere  passive  existence,  the  intellectual  in- 
terest excited  is  disproportionate  to  the 
space  occupied,  and  we  become  aware  of 
.something  huge  and  uncouth." 

Two  French  critics,  differing  ordinarily, 


are  of  the  same  opinion  with  their  German 
brother.  One  wrrites:  "  One  can  dispute 
as  to  matters  of  taste,  but  there  are  some 
canons  more  rigorous.  Animals  of  the 
size  of  life  in  a  picture  fail  to  attract,  be- 
cause they  are  so  very  close  to  us  that 
they  can  not  bear  comparison  with  nature. 
To  render  even  tolerable  such  colossal  di- 
mensions, in  a  subject  where  the  sole 
claim  is  fidelity  to  nature,  only  Rem- 
brandt's genius  would  have  been  compe- 
tent. This  monster  picture,  which  they 
exhibit  at  the  Hague  as  a  marvel,  repre- 
senting a  bull,  a  recumbent  cow,  sheep, 
and  a  man  of  life  size,  does  not  justify  the 
immense  celebrity  which  has  been  accord- 
ed to  it  in  works  of  art,  in  descriptions  of 
travels,  and  criticisms,  mostly  made  from 
scissors  clippings.  Without  question  the 
touch  is  firm,  the  animals  faithfully  paint- 
ed, but  the  picture  as  a  whole  lacks  warmth 
and  interest.  The  eye  is  offended  by  such 
huge  proportions,  and  the  precise  manner 
of  Paul  Potter,  so  admirable  in  his  cabinet- 
pictures,  is  here  insufficient  and  cold. 
One  feels  the  need  of  a  freer  brush,  of 
more  fire,  of  those  grand  displays  of  light 
and  shade  by  which  Cuyp  or  Rembrandt 
wrould  have  redeemed  such  a  picture." 

The  other  is  even  severer:  "Potters 
'  Bull'  is  not  the  largest  of  his  canvases, 
but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  one  of  his  most  am- 
bitious works.  The  '  Bull'  is  beyond  price ; 
no  one  doubts  that  if  put  up  for  sale  it 
wrould  bring  a  fabulous  amount.  Yet  it 
is  not  a  line  picture;  leaving  out  the  bull 
and  the  sky,  the  rest  is  so  far  from  being 
praiseworthy  that  it  could  be  cut  away, 
not  only  without  regret,  but  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  picture — a  brutal  criticism, 
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AT  THE  GATEWAY  OF  THE  CATSKILLS. 


rpHE   situation  of 

I  Shokan,  or  Asho- 
kan,  as  the  Indians 
pronounced  it,  supplies  me 
a  title  at  once  pleasing 
truthful.  Here  in  the  heart  of 
Ulster  County  is  a  little  hamlet 
of  widely  scattered  houses,  sep- 
arated by  fields  of  corn,  rye, 
oats,  and  huckwheat,  and  half  hidden  in 
old  orchards.  The  "  Centre"  is  a  mile  east- 
ward of  the  creek,  and  "West  Shokan"  is 
the  name  of  the  railroad  station,  where 
there  is  a  hrick  hotel,  two  or  three  country 
stores,  a  lumber  mill,  a  church  with  an  am- 
bitiously high  steeple,  a  number  of  car- 
riage sheds  clustered  about,  and  a  few 
houses,  which  seem  as  though  they  would 
be  glad  to  get  away.  The  Ulster  and  Dela- 
ware Railroad,  a  local  line  northwestward 
from  Rondout,  traverses  the  valley,  and 
spoils  the  clearness  of  the  air  with  clouds 
of  sulphurous  coal  smoke. 

Leaving  the  staring  group  of  rustics  loun- 
ging at  the  station,  I  hurried  up  the  track  a 
mite  or  so  .to  a  tanner's  house  that  I  knew 
of.  It  was  a  large  square  house,  standing 
with  its  side  to  the  road,  and  built  of  stone, 
hidden  under  the  accumulated  layers  of 
many  seasous'  whitewashings.  In  front  was 
a  generous  porch,  and  behind,  a  newer  frame 
extension  for  a  kitchen.  It  stood  not  far 
back  from  the  road,  where  was  an  immense 
horse-block,  almost  as  hard  to  mount  as  the 
horse  itself,  and  in  the  small  front  yard  were 
a  few  flowers,  fenced  off  from  the  vegetable 
garden  on  the  left  and  the  orchard  on  the 
right,  beyond  which  were  the  great  barns 
and  sheds.  Out  in  the  road  in  front  was 
the  "shop,"  for  in  this  isolated  village  every 


BISHOP  8  FALLS,  ON  THE  ESOI'UB. 

man  is  his  own  artisan  as  well  as  cultivator. 
"Mon"  (short  for  De  la  Montaigne)  Dorrs 
was  at  work  there  as  I  came  up — a  short, 
somewhat  bent  man  of  sixty  years,  with  a 
keen,  cunning  countenance  and  a  perpetual 
smile.  He  was  always  good-natured  and 
always  busy,  caring  little  for  any  thing  off 
his  farm,  reading  almost  nothing,  talking 
only  of  the  weather  and  the  crops  and  the 
local  politics;  an  old-fashioned  Democrat 
and  a  good  neighbor,  he  was  a  type  of  the 
best  Shokan  farmers,  and  his  house  a  type 
of  their  homes.  They  seem  to  be  utterly 
devoid  of  all  ambition  beyond  shelter  and 
food,  and  to  take  no  more  interest  in  the 
glittering  world  moving  by  than  the  aver- 
age New  Yorker  does  in  a  militia  regiment 
marching  down  Broadway. 

In  the  shop  were  a  carpenter's  tool  chest, 
a  cooper's  horse  and  shaving  knives,  a  black- 
smith's forge  and  anvil,  and  some  harness- 
maker's  implements.  It  was  not  an  excep- 
tional shop.  A  young  farmer's  education 
is  not  considered  complete  here  until  he  has 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  every  trade  hav- 
ing application  to  his  labor  to  provide  him- 
self with  any  needed  commodity  for  his  daily 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  women  all 
learn  and  daily  practice  the  spinning  of 
wool  and  llax,  and  the  weaving  of  carpet 
and  coarse  cloth  on  looms  which  their  hus- 
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j bands  manufacture  at  homo.     In  that  sum-  browned  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  cm- 

nier  of  "  Centennial"  experiences  and  u])ioar  broidered  with  varicolored  lichens,  entan- 

it  was  a  treat  to  find  a  community  within  gledin  thickets  of  briers,  where  lightly  resin 

one  hundred  miles  of  the  metropolis  where  a  mantle  of  snow  blossoms,  or  droop  rich 

the  customs  of  Revolutionary  days  had  clusters  of  delicious  berries,  or  glow  sun- 

scareely  worn  off  at  the  edge's.  burned  masses  of  foliage,  and  tumble  into 

The  valley  is  several  miles  long  and  ir-  careless   piles  exceeding  picturesque  the 


SHOKAN  MAIDEN   SPINN  IMi. — [SKE  PAGE  821.] 


regularly  broad,  but  with  a  level  surface. 
The  soil  is  coarse  drift  bowlder  material, 
and  water- worn  stones  from  an  ounce  to  a 
ton  in  weight  are  every  where  to  be  seen. 
Stone  walls,  consequently,  almost  entirely 
take  the  place  of  fences,  which,  become 
Vol.  LTV. — No.  324.-5  3 


year  round.  They  are  the  favorite  resorts 
of  sparrows  and  wrens,  whose  lithe  bright 
forms  dodge  in  and  out  of  their  hiding-places 
with  ceaseless  activity,  or  choose  some  tall- 
er bush  near  by  as  a  pedestal  for  joyous 
song.   On  every  side  rise  hills  to  the  height, 
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of  fifteen  hundred  to  over  two  thousand 
feet,  culminating  at  Shpkan  in  the  two 
mountains,  Tys  ten  Eyck  and  High  Point, 
that  stand  over  against  one  another  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  like  two  giant  ward- 
ers guarding  the  portal  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  Catskills,  which  the  far  blue  summits 
beckon  feet  and  imagination  to  explore. 

Through  this  huge  gate  and  down  the 
valley  winds  the  Esopus,  named,  or  at  least 
supposed  to  he,  after  the  sub-tribe  of  Iro- 
quois Indians  which  had  their  hunting 
ground  here.  It  is  a  stream  as  wide  as 
Broadway  and  very  picturesque.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  it  is  filled  with 
bowlders,  so  that  one  may  almost  cross  it 
dry-shod.    You  think  you  can  quite  do  so, 


Saugerties,  is  a  brawling  mountain  stream, 
such  as  the  painters  go  to  Scotland  to  find  ; 
or  rather  it  was  before  the  forests  on  its 
banks  were  felled  and  its  waters  were  be- 
fouled by  refuse  from  the  tanneries,  mills, 
and  villages  which,  attracted  by  its  bark 
and  lumber,  have  grown  up  on  its  banks. 
But  to  follow  up  any  of  its  small  tributaries, 
like  the  Little  Beaverkill  or  the  Bushkill,  or 
to  work  your  way  to  its  source,  is  to  pene- 
trate the  primeval  forest,  where,  now  that  the 
bark-peelers  have  departed,  rarely  wanders 
any  but  the  trapper  or  trout-fisher,  or  an 
occasional  tramp  like  the  writer,  who  would 
seek  for  love  of  them  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  wilderness. 

Through  this  gateway  about  the  begin- 
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but  there  is  always  a  channel  in  the  middle 
too  wide  to  step  over.  Below,  the  water 
encounters  an  outcropping  ledge  of  rocks, 
over  which  it  takes  three  great  leaps,  a  score 
of  feet  down  at  a  jump,  and  plunges  at  last 
into  ;i  circular  basin  of  unknown  depth  and 
Stygian  blackness.  Here  the  water  boils 
u }>  from  the  bottom,  and  then  swings  stead- 
ily out  between  perpendicular  walls  of  green 
and  gray  rock.  It  is  like  a  miniature  Ni- 
agara, or  more  like  some  of  the  little  canons 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  hardly  deserve  notice  among  the 
grander  gorges  through  which  that  troubled  I 
river  finds  its  way  out  to  the  Llano  Estaca- 
do.    The  Esopus,  from  source  to  outlet  at  I 


ning  of  the  century  passed  many  of  the  set- 
tlers of  Delaware  County,  which  lies  thirty 
miles  to  the  northwest,  coming  from  Long 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  from  the  counties 
beyond  the  Hudson.  Down  through  it  now 
conies  a  large  part  of  the  produce,  mainly 
butter,  from  that  county  to  market.  The 
settlers  beyond  the  mountains  have  alsc 
sent  back  a  man  or  two  into  the  world  who 
emerged  from  these  mountain  portals.  But 
little  over  twenty  years  ago  a  youth,  the 
son  of  a  farmer,  was  in  the  district  school 
there,  in  the  edge  of  Delaware,  who  has  since 
become  a  sort  of  Napoleon  in  the  world  of 
slocks,  and  whom  Wall  Street  fears  and  ad- 
mires.   A  lad,  his  school-mate  and  playfel- 
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Low,  now  "an  author  and  naturalist  of 
pleasant  fame,"*  also  followed  the  Esopus 
down  out  of  the  mountains,  seeking  the 
great  world  beyond,  and  reversing  the  move- 
ment of  his  ancestors  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century. 

If  searching  varied  scenery  nearer  the 
village  of  Shokan,  you  must  not  fail  to  walk 
two  miles  down  to  Bishop's  Falls,  to  which 
I  alluded  a  moment  ago,  where  the  Esopus 
leaps  into  its  little  canon.  To  get  the  com- 
plete picture,  you  must  climb  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  falls — cautiously,  for  the  rocks 
are  slippery  with  spray  and  slimy  confer- 
void  growths.  Beside  you  is  the  deep  dark 
pool  where  the  fish  love  to  lie ;  over  your 
head,  the  long,  covered,  age-colored  bridge, 
spanning  the  chasm  from  abutments  of  liv- 
ing rock;  in  front,  the  rock  amphitheatre, 
raised  still  higher  by  a  log  dam  at  the  top, 
down  whose  steps  rushes  the  tumultuous 
water,  white  with  the  foam  of  its  mad  leap, 
and  hoarse  with  the  thunder  of  its  breaking 
waves.  On  your  right  is  an  old  tannery,  on 
your  left,  a  still  older  mill.  This  ancient 
mill  is  historic.  Through  its  decayed  and 
moss-grown  flume  the  water  has  flowed  to 
grind  a  hundred  harvests. '  Could  its  walls 
repeat  the  stories  they  have  listened  to,  tell 
the  events  they  have  seen,  no  other  chroni- 
cle of  the  neighborhood  were  needed,  for 
there  have  been  few  inhabitants  within  a 
circle  of  a  dozen  miles  who  have  not  driven 
under  its  roadway  shed. 

*  John  Burroughs. 


About  a  century  ago  a  man 
named  Bishop,  with  a  baker  s 
dozen  of  children,  came  down 
from  Delaware  County  —  curi- 
ously enough — to  settle  here. 
The  space  about  these  falls  was  all  "  com- 
mons," and  Mr.  Bishop  bought  a  large  tract 
on  one  side  of  the  river  for  a  few  cents 
an  acre.  His  first  move  was  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  magnificent  water-power, 
and  erect  a  small  mill,  building  so  well  that 
the  solid  oaken  timbers  stand  to-day  as 
firmly  as  when  first  put  up,  but  browned  by 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  long  years 
which  have  soaked  into  their  pores.  The 
first  machinery,  an  undershot  wheel  and 
simple  gearing,  was  made  entirely  of  wood 
whittled  out  by  Bishop  himself;  where  he 
got  his  buhr-stones,  or  whether  he  had  any, 
I  do  not  know.  These  contrivances  lasted 
some  years,  but  one  winter  were  torn  away 
by  ice.  Then  a  workman  from  Kingston 
made  a  wooden  tub-wheel.  This  also  stood 
a  long  time,  but  a  few  years  ago  was  re- 
placed by  a  turbine  wheel,  and  the  primi- 
tive gearing  by  the  iron  shafts  and  cog- 
wheels in  present  use.  Meanwhile,  under 
the  ceaseless  turning  of  the  stream  of  life, 
the  owner  wore  out  along  with  his  wheels, 
and  Mr.  Bishop  was  laid  aside.  Some  would 
think  this  pioneer  might  have  said,  "  My  life 
is  one  dem'd  horrid  grind;"  but  we  have  no 
record  that  he  even  thought  of  his  stay  on 
the  earth  thus  harshly. 

The  history  of  the  old  mill  thus  suggests 
the  history  of  the  whole  region.  The  first 
settlements  upon  this  territory,  as  I  gather- 
ed from  the  farmers  while  they  smoked  their 
pipes  in  the  evening  twilight,  were  made 
about  1740  upon  the  flats  along  the  Esopus, 
just  below  Shokan.    One  of  the  first  set- 
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tiers  was  a  man  named  Middagh,  and  there 
is  a  crumbling  tombstone  now  in  the  bury- 
ing-ground  near  the  old  Olive  Bridge  on 
which  the  name  of  Middagh  and  the  date 
1740  still  appear,  though  almost  illegible. 
The  earlier  families  seem  to  have  come  from 
the  Mohawk  Valley  and  Delaware  County, 
and  their  family  names  still  remain  among 
the  most  respectable  people  of  the  town. 
This  fertile  valley,  and  the  game-abounding 
hills,  were  then  occupied  by  the  Indians, 
who  often  resisted  by  force  of  arms  the  cool 
seizure  of  their  ancestral  fields  by  white 
men  who  had  come  unasked. 

After  the  Revolution  this  part  of  the 
country  began  to  fill  up,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til 1832,  when  the  Middletown  turnpike  was 
put  through,  that  any  progress  of  impor- 
tance began  to  be  made.  Earlier  than 
that,  however,  itinerant  preachers  organ- 
ized churches  in  this  region,  and  curious 
stories  are  told  of  some  of  the  pioneer  pas- 
tors— men  of  the  old  hammering  orthodox 
stamp,  fearless  in  the  denunciation  of  vice 
and  iniquity  in  every  form,  holding  no  par- 
ley with  sin,  resolute,  determined,  and  in- 
defatigable in  the  discharge  of  every  relig- 


and  slow  movement,  is  not  a  bad  type  of  the 
men  who  bring  their  harvests  to  be  crushed, 
and  while  waiting  grind  between  the  stones 
of  each  other's  comments  the  grist  of  neigh- 
borhood gossip.  They  differ  mainly  in  the 
cut  of  their  coats  from  those  who  came  when 
the  old  mill  was  new,  for  they  have  pre- 
served the  traditions  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers  with  great  tenacity.  Their  faces 
show  the  mixture  of  Yankee  and  Dutch 
blood  which  flows  in  their  veins,  and  the 
thrift  in  their  farming  and  their  incessant 
whittling  further  attest  the  double  parent- 
age. All  the  farms  have  been  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  who  now  own  them  for  several 
generations,  but  still  yield  abundantly.  The 
aged  orchards,  the  pieces  of  large  second- 
growth  timber,  the  occasional  ruin  where 
once  stood  a  homestead,  the  many  low,  old- 
style,  tumble-down  stone  houses,  show  how 
long  the  valley  has  been  under  the  plow. 
The  simplest  mechanical  arts  never  had 
much  foot-hold  here,  for  every  young  man 
prepares  himself  to  live  a  Crusoe  life,  learns 
all  the  trades  as  well  as  the  methods  of  ag- 
riculture, and  by  the  time  he  is  twenty-four 
is  supposed  to  bo  proficient  in  every  handi- 
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ions  duty.  One  was  blind,  another  rode  his 
circuit  after  he  was  eighty  years  old,  and  a 
third  would  preach  with  the  stone-mason's 
leathern  apron  on  in  which  he  had  been 
earning  bis  bread  during  the  week. 

The  old  mill,  in  its  stability,  regularity, 


craft  likely  to  be  of  use  to  an  independent 
farmer.  He  is  a  wheelwright,  a  blacksmith, 
a  house -carpenter,  a  stone-mason,  a  shoe- 
maker ;  can  patch  his  harness,  repair  his 
gun,  or  intelligently  tinker  the  few  pieces 
of  machinery  which  have  forced  their  way 
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from  the  outside  world  of  labor-saving  in- 
ventions into  these  quiet  precincts.  You 
Had  ;i  workshop  on  every  farm,  and  a  more 
or  less  complete  set  of  tools  for  each  of  the 
trades.  The  catting  and  splitting  of  hoop 
poles  occupies  profitably  many  a  rainy  day. 


and  forth  beside  her  whirring  wheel,  guid- 
ing with  dextrous  hands  the  fleecy  lengths 
she  holds,  one  can  easily  think  himself  back 
in  the  "good  old  colony  times,"  when  the 
maidens  paused  in  their  spinning  to  chat  of 
the  news  brought  in  the  last  ship  from  En- 


ENOS  BROWN  AT  HOME. 


after  tin;  farmer  lias  seen  that  his  hoes  lack  j 
no  handles  and  his  ox-yoke  does  not  need  a 
new  bow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  women  are  skilled 
in  all  those  household  industries  which  were 
considered  the  accomplishments  of  the  Puri- 
tan maidens,  and  are  slow  to  displace  the 
spinning-wheel  by  the  sewing-machine.  Of 
course  the  testimony  of  their  proficiency 
as  cooks  is  "new  every  morning  and  fresh 
every  evening."  In  the  long  August  after- 
noons, when  the  mellow  sun  glances  upon 
the  circles  of  ruddy  cider  apples  under  the 
broad  orchard  trees,  and  the  cat  drowses  on 
the  door-step,  guarding  the  immaculate 
kitchen  from  the  invasion  of  the  chickens, 
is  heard  the  loud  rhythmic  purring  of  the 
spinning-wheel,  rising  and  dying  away  like 
the  droning  of  the  giant  bee.  Watching 
the  plainly  attired  woman  walking  back 


gland,  or  guided  their  yarn  with  tremulous 
hands  and  beating  hearts,  while  their  lovers 
were  silently  watching  them  through  the 
misty  spokes  of  the  flying  wheel. 

The  carding  bee  has  been  outgrown,  but 
the  idea  remains,  and  the  people  still  rind 
their  pleasures  in  combining  play  with  work; 
husking  bees,  quiltings,  and  raisings  are  yet 
the  enthusiastic  occasions  of  tremendous  la- 
bor and  equal  fun.  In  the  fall  there  is  an 
occasional  nutting  party,  or  hunt  for  wild 
honey  by  "  lining"  the  bees  home  to  their 
treasure.  Hundreds  of  pounds  of  fine  honey 
are  thus  got  every  year  out  of  these  woods. 
Another  set  of  mountaineers,  the  bears,  are 
also  good  bee  hunters,  and  thus  betraying 
themselves,  often  become  the  preferred  ob- 
jects of  chase. 

The  bear  hunter  par  excellence  and  the 
"  character"  of  the  township  is  Enos  Brown, 
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in  whose  hospitable  cabin  I  enjoyed  many 
an  hour  of  rest  and  invigoration.  He  is  a 
pioneer  of  such  stuff  as  our  frontiersmen  are 
made,  and  although  wasting  no  time  in  long 
migrations  and  useless  efforts  to  keep  in  the 
forefront  of  the  nation's  western  picket-line, 
he  has  kept  himself  equally  in  the  wilds  by 
driving  his  stakes  in  a  spot  so  unpropitious 
for  "modern  improvements"  that  civiliza- 
tion has  divided  and  gone  around  him.  He 
was  born  among  these  hills,  and  when  a 
young  man,  just  married,  he  and  his  wife 


the  peelers ;  but  Brown  had  taken  root,  auda 
buying  .the  adjacent  land  "for'  a  song,"  h& 
has  remained  ever  since  in  the  same  shanty, 
which  now  he  "  kalkilates  wants  a  new* 
roofiu'." 

Every  one  in  the  Falls  builds  a  pen  of 
logs  and  baits  it  for  bears.  Euos  alone  trapst 
Bruin.  When  I  saw  him  last  September  he 
had  three  bear  traps  set,  and  was  about  to  setj 
another  over  on  the  highest  ridge  of  White 
Rock  Mt.  These  traps  are  little  houses, 
about  eight  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and 


were  employed  to  go  back  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  cook  for  a  gang  of  bark-peelers, 
who  were  stripping  the  hemlocks  for  the 
great  tanneries  below.  A  rude  shanty,  part- 
ly of  logs  and  partly  of  boards,  one  end  fill- 
ed with  a  huge  .stone  chimney  and  tire-place, 
in  which  the  crane  still  hangs  and  serves  its 
daily  use,  was  built  on  a  little  plateau  up  at 
the  head  of  Traver's  Hollow,  1800  feet  or  so 
above  the  level  of  the  Hudson,  and  there 
Euos  and  his  wife  made  a  homo  for  the  men 
for  several  seasons.  At  last  the  bark  was 
exhausted,  and  the  place  was  abaudoned  by 


four  feet  high,  made  of  logs  as  heavy  as  twoj 
men  can  lift.  One  end  is  left  open,  into 
which  a  thick  and  heavy  door  of  slabs  is  fit-i 
ted  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  in  a  groove. 
The  whole  is  roofed  over  with  logs,  andj 
pinned  and  braced  so  as  to  resist  the  most 
violent  efforts  of  the  imprisoned  brute.  Inj 
baiting,  the  door  is  lifted  and  poised  on  thei 
end  of  a  stick  balanced  over  a  cross-piece,j 
to  the  further  end  of  which  the  bait  hangs. 
The  bear  must  go  quite  into  the  pen  to  get] 
at  the  bait — usually  a  sheep's  or  calf's  head! 
— and  the  moment  he  tugs  at  it  he  dislodges) 
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the  door,  which  falls  behind  him,  leaving 
Mr.  Bruin  "  in  quod." 

The  ordinary  heavy  spring  steel-trap  is 
also  used,  hut  disliked  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  the  hunter  himself  getting  caught, 
the  success  depending  on  the  animal's  stum- 
bling into  it.  This  trap  consists  of  two  semi- 
circular pieces  of  iron  with  serrated  edges, 
so  fastened  together  at  their  ends  that  when 
pried  apart  they  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  with 
an  iron  plate  between  them  big  enough  to 
hold  the  foot  of  a  bear.  The  contrivance 
resembles  a  shark's  jaws  wide  open,  and, 
chained  to  a  tree,  is  hidden  in  the  leaves, 
with  the  bait  just  beyond,  so  that  the  bear 
must  walk  over  the  trap.  If  he  tries  to  do 
so,  he  is  tolerably  sure  to  step  on  the  hidden 
plate,  and  pressing  a  trigger,  releases  the 
horrid  jaws,  which  fly  together,  and  hold  his 
foot  in  a  clasp  from  which  it  is  impossible 
to  get  free.  The  chain  prevents  his  limping 
away,  and  there  he  must  stay  and  suffer  till 
the  hunter,  with  his  merciful  rifle,  comes  to 
his  deliverance.  Sometimes,  to  get  free,  the 
bear  will  even  gnaw  off  his  leg  at  the  first 
joint,  and  leave  his  foot  in  the  trap.  Enos 
met  with  one  such  case  in  his  own  expe- 
rience ;  and  having  thrown  the  foot  one  side, 
another  bear  found  it  and  ate  it. 

Whichever  trap  is  used,  it  is  set  near  a 
"  wallow" — by  which  is  meant  a  wet  place 
where  the  bears  come  to  roll  in  the  mud 
and  drink  from  springs.  They  are  very 
fond  of  this  amusement,  being  naturally 


playful,  have  paths  more  or  less  well  worn 
leading  toward  such  wallows,  and  go  there 
again  and  again  with  their  families  to  gam- 
bol on  the  soft  banks. 

A  well-constituted  Catskill  Ursus  ameri- 
canus  has  about  as  good  a  time  as  any  ani- 
mal I  know  of.  He  has  a  magnificent  coun- 
try to  roam  through,  there  are  not  too  many 
other  bears  to  divide  the  spoils  with,  the 
climate  is  not  too  hot  in  midsummer,  and  in 
midwinter  he  can  curl  up  in  some  snug  re- 
treat, suck  his  paws,  and  sleep  till  vernal 
mildness  calls  him  forth  to  new  wanderings. 
He  is  not  bothered  with  many  visitors — bar- 
ring the  hunter  and  his  hounds.  If  I  could 
not  be  a  butterfly,  I  should  like  to  be  a  bear. 
It  amounts  in  the  end  chiefly  to  a  choice  be- 
tween being  caught  in  a  trap  and  perforated 
by  a  rifle-ball,  or  captured  in  a  silken  net 
and  bayoneted  with  a  pin. 

The  bear  is  born  in  February  (usually 
with  a  single  twin  brother  or  sister),  in 
some  cave  or  hollow  under  the  roots  of  a 
tree,  where  his  mother  had  "holed  up"  in  a 
state  of  partial  hibernation  when  the  first 
heavy  snows  came,  and  the  cold  froze  up  the 
spring-holes.  The  old  bears  go  into  these 
winter  caves  excessively  fat,  and  seem  so 
when  they  come  out ;  but  their  long  fast 
and  the  nursing  of  the  young  soon  reduce 
them,  so  that  they  often  have  a  hard  rub 
to  keep  alive  if  the  spring  is  slow  and  their 
diet  of  roots  and  bulbs  is  held  tightly  lock- 
ed by  late  frosts.  At  such  times  they  fre- 
quently become  very  bold,  making  repeated 
attacks  upon  the  farmer's  sheep  and  calves. 
Enos  Brown  last  spriiig  had  five  sheep  tak- 
en off  in  rapid  succession.  He  therefore 
stopped  his  farm-work,  applied  himself  to 
trapping,  and  soon  five  bear-skins  graced 
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his  shanty's  walls.  His  sheep  were  avenged. 
During  the  spring  and  early  summer  the 
bears  live  by  their  wits — rather  poorly — 
and  are  little  hunted.  They  are  shedding 
their  hair,  so  that  the  fur  is  not  in  good 
plight,  their  flesh  is  lean,  and  their  young 
accompany  them  about  the  woods.  The 
time  to  begin  to  hunt  them  is  when  the 
woodland  berries  begin  to  ripen. 

In  the  late  autumn  bears  are  also  hunted 
with  dogs,  and  although  the  sport  is  very 
exciting,  it  is  the  hardest  imaginable  work. 
The  moimtains  are  rugged  and  steep  in  the 
extreme,  covered  with  forests  which  are 
choked  with  a  dense  undergrowth  of  huckle- 
berries and  briers,  while  fallen  trees,  rugged 
detached  rocks,  and  deep  swampy  gullies  ob- 
struct the  way.  To  work  one's  way  through 
this  tangle  is  not  easy  at  the  best,  and  when 
one  is  hampered  by  a  rifle,  ammunition,  and 
other  "  iixiifs,"  and  is  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  excited  dogs,  the  undertaking  requires 
a  man  of  steel.  When  a  bear  finds  itself 
pursued,  it  takes  off  up  the  steepest,  most  in- 
accessible places,  and  over  the  very  loftiest 
points  in  the  whole  region,  keeps  on  from 
peak  to  peak  across  the  worst  ravines  and 
through  the  densest  jungles,  fully  aware 
that  thus  it  will  soonest  exhaust  its  pursuer, 
and  finally  escapes,  if  at  all,  through  its  su- 
perior endurance.  The  hunter,  knowing  this, 
follows  as  best  he  can  with  one  or  two  tough 
little  dogs,  mere  whiffets,  which  dash  up  and 
nip  the  bear  behind.  When  Bruin  turns 
around  in  amazement  and  indignation,  the 


little  dog  is  not  there,  but  returns  the  in- 
stant the  bear  starts  on,  and  thus  worries  it 
into  stopping  and  attempting  to  fight  its 
minute  and  pertinacious  tormentor  until  the 
hunter  comes  up  and  can  shoot.    A  large 
dog  will  attack  the  bear  boldly,  and  hold  on 
until  he  is  hugged  to  death — the  speedy  and 
almost  inevitable  result  of  his  incautious 
'.  courage.    A  bear  hunt  of  this  kind  is  full 
j  of  adventure  and  fascination  for  the  sports- 
man, yet  the  chance  of  getting  the  bear  in 
the  end  is  a  doubtful  one.    You  are  sure, 
however,  of  a  sinew -testing  chase  and  a 
nerve-testing  struggle  at  the  end.    If  an 
enraged  bear  is  not  a  pleasant  fellow  t( 
j  meet  on  his  native  hills,  a  wounded  one  ii 
still  less  so,  and  the  hunter  must  be  self- 
possessed  and  agile  to  escape  the  formidable 
antagonist  that  has  failed  to  fall  at  his  firs; 
shot.    Enos  Brown  tells  a  story  of  an  ad- 
|  venture  of  this  kind  he  and  his  "  woman" 
(Shokauites  never  say  wife)  had  when  a  very 
large  bear  submitted  to  be  shot  in  the  head, 
straightened  out  with  his  head  down  hill, 
and  have  his  throat  cut,  and  then  suddenly 
revived,  and  made  exceedingly  lively  and 
sanguinary  work  for  the  Brown  family  be- 
;  fore  consenting  to  yield  up  the  ursine  ghost. 
Sometimes,  moreover,  a  bear  is  lost  througl 
|  a  provoking  accident,  such  as  stupid  dogt 
stopping  to  tree  a  porcupine,  entirely  losing 
;  track  of  the  nobler  game,  to  the  vexation  of 
:  the  breathless  hunter,  who  rushes  up  con- 
|  vinced  from  the  dogs'  racket  that  a  whoh 
den  of  bears  awaits  his  conquest. 
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IT  must  have  been  in  the  mellow  haze  of 
an  Indian-summer  afternoon  that  the 
Dutch  forefathers  dropped  anchor  in  the 
pleasant  harbor,  now  mostly  meadow,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pocantico,  at  Tarry- 
town,  and  named  it  Die  Slapen'g  Ha- 
fen—The  Sleepy  Haven.  Nor  was  this 
name  merely  the  expression  of  their  sub- 
jectivity; for  when  the  English  followed 
up  the  swift-running  stream  between  two 
hills, 

"  In  the  afternoon  they  came  into  a  land 
In  which  it  seemeth  always  afternoon," 

and  named  it  Sleepy  Hollow— a  name 
which  now  designates  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Pocantico.  And  there  is  many  an- 
other such  nook  amid  the  hills  whose 
water-sheds  feed  and  fill  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  rivers. 

A  century  later  than  the  Dutch  explor- 
ers came  the  Palatine  refugees,  who,  pass- 
ing by  the  already  occupied  territory, 
landed  nearest  the  "mountains  which  lie 
from  the  river's  side,"  known  even  then 
as  the  mountains  of  the  Kaaterskill .  Their 
slopes  were  gorgeous  with  such  hues  as 
Europeans  never  saw.  On  the  hills  and 
in  the  glens  ten  thousand  bushes  burned 
as  with  fire,  yet  were  not  consumed.  The 
maple  and  the  sumac  and  the  Virginia 
creeper,  and  the  expanses  of  golden-rod 
and  purple  asters,  seemed  remnants  of  par- 
adise untouched  by  sin. 

"A  land  of  pleasing  drowsy-head  it  was," 

where  one  fain  might  sleep  and  dream 
and  dream  and  sleep  forever. 

With  both  these  localities  Washington 
Irving  was  familiar.  They  furnished 
their  part  of  the  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
the  legend  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

It  is  not  strange  that  cursory  readers 
combine  the  two,  and  insist  that  the  same 
locality  is  the  scene  of  both.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  Catskill  ravine  outnumber 
those  who  have  seen  the  valley  of  the  Po- 
cantico a  thousandfold  ;  and  few  of  these 
thousands  will  ever  doubt  but  that  the 
only  true  and  original  Sleepy  Hollow  is 
that  in  which  Rip  Van  Winkle  slept  his 
wondrous  sleep  so  long  ago.  Not  im- 
probably, in  the  ages  to  come,  when  the 
famed  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall 
take  his  stand  upon  the  broken  tower  of 
the  East  River  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins 
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of  the  City  Hall,  the  mountain  glen  will 
be  the  only  Sleepy  Hollow  of  which  lie 
shall  hear.  Indeed,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  fall 
asleep  in  the  wooded  gorge  of  the  mount- 
ain as  amid  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  val- 
ley. Both  legends  show  how  the  writer 
turned  all  that  he  touched  to  gold,  and 
stimulate  desire  to  discover  the  secret  and 
watch  the  working  of  his  more  than  Mi- 
das power ;  and  this  desire  is  partly  grati- 
fied in  the  endeavor  to  trace  the  genesis  of 
the  Rip  Van  Winkle  legend. 

The  charm  of  this  legend  is  largely  due 
to  heredity  and  environment.  The  au- 
thor was  descended  from  the  Erwyns  of 
Orkney,  and  his  ancestors  must  have  re- 
ceived from  the  peculiar  life  and  romantic 
scenery  of  the  Isles  impressions  which 
duly  became  congenital  characteristics. 
Join  to  this  the  fact  that  his  mother  was 
an  English  woman,  and  we  have  a  suf- 
ficient biological  basis  for  the  psychical 
and  cosmical  forces  which  wrought  in 
him. 

Washington  Irving  was  born  in  New 
York  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  childhood 
his  holiday  afternoons  were  spent  in  ram- 
bles about  the  surrounding  country.  He 
became  familiar  with  every  spot  famous 
in  history  or  fable,  where  a  murder  or  a 
robbery  had  been  committed,  or  a  ghost 
encountered.  At  twelve  he  read  and  en- 
joyed Hoole's  translation  of  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso,  and  showed  himself  a  predestined 
litterateur.  At  fifteen  he  wandered 
through  Sleepy  Hollow  with  dog  and  gun. 
At  seventeen  he  made  his  first  voyage  up 
the  Hudson.  Writing  of  it  long  after,  he 
said :  "  The  Kaaterskill  Mountains  had  the 
most  witching  effect  on  my  boyish  ima- 
gination. As  we  slowly  floated  along  I 
lay  on  deck  and  watched  them,  through  a 
long  summer  day,  undergoing  a  thousand 
mutations  under  the  magical  effects  of  at- 
mosphere/' 

Often  after  this  he  wandered  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  he  loved,  and  into  the 
mountains  which  feed  it  with  their  streams, 
drinking  in  the  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
and  adding  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  by 
noting  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  vil- 
lagers, and  conversing  with  their  sages 
and  great  men.  His  quick  perception 
took  in  the  salient  points  of  people  as  well 
as  the  charms  of  landscape.  If  he  had 
not  become  a  great  author,  he  would  have 
been  a  great  artist.    He  saw  everything 
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with  a  painter's  eye,  and  depicted  it  with 
the  fidelity  of  a  historian  and  the  genius 
of  a  poet. 

Irving's  facts  are  often  of  that  most  nu- 
merous class  illogically  designated  false 
facts,  but  his  scenes  are  true  to  nature,  and 
his  characters  are  drawn  to  the  life.  Per- 
haps the  most  artistic  and  life-like  of  all 
his  characters  is  that  of  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker, ostensible  author  of  the  legend  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  His  family  name  is 
Dutch,  and  his  Christian  name  is  still  a 
common  family  name  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Germans  from  the  Palatinate. 
He  himself  combines  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
both. 

In  a  note  appended  to  the  legend  Mr. 
Knickerbocker  informs  us  that  he  himself 
has  talked  with  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  that 
"the  story,  therefore,  is  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt."  The  editor,  as  if  to  fore- 
stall cruel  criticism,  introduces  this  note 
by  saying  that  without  it  one  would  sus- 
pect that  the  tale  had  been  ' '  suggested  by 
a  little  German  superstition  about  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  der  Rothbart  and  the 
Kypphauser  Mountain."  The  clew  thus 
given  seems  to  have  led  explorers  into  a 
Serbonian  bog. 

The  Kypphauser  Mountain  is  in  the 
Harzwald,  in  Thuringia,  on  the  head-wa- 
ters of  the  Weser.  The  first  account  of 
an  Emperor  Frederick  dwelling  in  this 
mountain  we  find  in  a  chronicle  of  the 
year  1426.  Nearly  a  century  later  he  is 
identified  with  the  successful  warrior  and 
popular  ruler  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
third  Crusade.  A  little  book  printed  in 
1519  tells  the  story  expressly  of  "Kaiser 
Friedrich  den  Erst  seines  Namens,  mit  ain- 
en  langen  rotten  Bart,  den  die  Walhen 
nenten  Barbarossa,"  that  is,  "the  Emper- 
or Frederick,  the  first  of  his  name,  with  a 
long  red  beard,  whom  the  Italians  called 
Barbarossa." 

The  story  lived  on  in  men's  mouths  and 
grew  during  that  and  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies, until  it  took  its  present  form  in  Ot- 
mar's  Volkssagen,  published  at  Bremen  in 
the  year  1800. 

The  Emperor  sits  on  an  ivory  throne  in 
his  subterranean  castle  at  a  table  consist- 
ing of  a  huge  block  of  marble,  through 
which,  as  he  bows  his  slumbering  head, 
his  long  red  beard  has  already  grown 
down  to  the  floor,  and  begun  to  wrap  it- 
self about  the  stone.  At  the  end  of  each 
succeeding  century  he  rouses  himself  suf- 
ficiently to  ask,  "Do  the  ravens  still  fly 


on  the  mountain  ?"  and  receiving  an  af- 
firmative answer,  instantly  relapses  into 
profound  sleep.  But  the  time  will  come 
when  he  will  awake,  to  renew  on  a  grand- 
er scale  than  ever  before  his  battles  for  his 
country.  When  his  red  beard  shall  have 
wrapped  itself  three  times  round  the 
stone,  when  the  ravens  fly  no  longer  on 
the  mountain-top,  when  his  people  need 
him  most  to  deliver  them  from  pagan  or 
from  Paynim  foes,  then  will  he  come 
forth,  and  having  accomplished  his  mis- 
sion, will  hang  his  shield  on  a  withered 
bough  that  shall  at  once  begin  to  grow 
green  again  with  life. 

The  story  told  of  Frederick  is  told  in  all 
its  essentials  of  many  another  hero  before 
and  since,  and  indeed  of  several  other 
German  emperors,  one  of  the  most  recent 
being  Joseph  II.,  who  died  in  1790,  but 
was  believed  by  his  subjects  in  Bohemia 
to  be  secreted  by  papal  enemies  in  an  un- 
der-ground prison  in  Rome.  So  general 
and  persistent  was  this  belief  that  so  late 
as  the  year  1826  a  swindler,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain money  from  the  people,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  announce  himself  as  the 
Emperor  Joseph  returning  to  claim  his 
crown.  According  to  the  National  Zei- 
tung  of  January  29,  1874,  it  was  believed 
even  then  in  Munich  that  King  Maxi- 
milian II.  was  not  dead,  but  had  been 
spirited  away  to  an  island,  where  he  was 
seen  so  late  as  the  year  1870  by  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  since  that  also  by  a  soldier, 
whose  name  unfortunately  is  not  given. 
There  are  well-known  traditions  that 
Charles  V.  bides  his  time  in  a  mountain 
near  Salzburg,  and  Charlemagne,  with  his 
long  white  beard,  in  the  Odenberg  in  Hess. 
The  three  founders  of  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eracy sleep  in  a  cave  at  Rutli,  near  the 
Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  Near  Mehnen, 
on  the  Weser,  sleeps  Wedekind;  and  in 
the  mountain  castle  of  Geroldseck,  Ario- 
vistus  and  Siegfried,  heroes  of  the  "Nibe- 
lungen-Lied."  In  his  vaulted  chamber 
near  Kronburg  sits  Ogier  the  Dane,  and 
once  in  seven  years  stamps  the  floor  with 
his  mace,  impatient  to  go  forth  again  to 
avenge  his  country's  wrongs.  So  Arthur 
in  England,  Svatopluk  in  Slavonia,  Kra- 
jelvie  Marko  in  Servia,  and  a  hundred 
others  elsewhere,  await  the  striking  of  the 
hour  which  shall  summon  them  forth 
again  to  fight  each  for  his  own  land  and 
people. 

All  these  are  fables  of  heathen  gods  trans- 
ferred to  historic  men  when  Christianity 
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began  to  explode  the  popular  beliefs  and 
destroy  the  Asa  -  worship.  The  white 
beard  of  Charlemagne  and  the  red  beard 
ofFriedrioh  are  (he  beards  of  Wuotan  and 
Donar  in  the  Norse  mythology.  Under 
their  cold  gray  stones  in  the  region  of 
shades  sleep  the  Norns,  and  none  can 
rouse  them  up  save  Odin,  the  All-father, 
and  even  to  him  they  answer:  "What 
wouldst  thou  ?  We  are  aweary;  let  us 
sleep."  All  things  mourn  for  Baldur, 
the  fairest  of  Odin's  sons.  But  it  is  writ- 
ten that  Baldur  shall  not  always  dwell  be- 
neath the  ground.  "His  radiance  shall 
break  forth  from  hells  dark  prison-house, 
and  burst,  through  lock  and  bolt  and  bar. 
The  sky  will  know  when  Baldur  is  com- 
ing, and  will  shine  again  as  in  the  olden 
days  when  he  sped  across  it  on  his  swift 
white  horse.  The  earth  will  know,  and 
for  gladness  flowers  will  spring  up  from 
the  ground,  the  trees  will  lift  their  heads 
and  blossom,  and  all  the  birds  of  the  air 
shall  sing;  yea,  everything  shall  make 
music  and  be  glad  when  Baldur  the  Beau- 
tiful comes  back." 

One  can  hardly  resist  the  conviction 
that  all  these  stories  of  the  sleep  of  heroes 
and  of  gods  are  but  distorted  fragments 
of  tradition  respecting  the  true  Son  of  the 
All-Father,  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men, 
who  bides  his  time  in  the  unseen  world 
until  the  period  for  the  restitution  of  all 
things,  when  he  will  come  forth  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer,  in  his  fury  trampling 
down  all  enemies,  completing  the  final  de- 
liverance of  his  people,  and  restoring  earth 
to  more  than  the  beauty  and  blessedness 
of  the  primeval  paradise. 

"  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be 
glad  for  them  ; 
And  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the 
rose." 

Iii  all  these  narratives  of  gods  and  men 
there  is  little  save  long  sleep  to  remind 
one  of  the  legend  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
Explorers  who  have  entered  the  mazes  of 
this  labyrinth  have  seemed  to  hear  a  voice 
saying,  "Abandon  hope,  ye  who  enter 
here,"  and  in  despair  have  dropped  a  clew 
given  apparently  for  the  express  purpose 
of  leading  them  astray. 

But  let  us  return  to  Washington  Irving. 
Inheriting  a  competence,  he  early  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  and  enjoyed  himself 
as  only  a  man  of  such  tastes  can  do.  Aft- 
er that  he  became  a  silent  partner  in  a 
mercantile  firm  in  New  York,  but  devoted 
himself  to  literature.    Before  the  war  of 


1812,  if  he  had  not  yet  acquired  fame,  he 
had  deserved  it  by  writing  Kuickerlx ><  h 
e/  '.s  History  of  New  York. 

After  the  war  he  made  his  second  visit 
to  Great  Britain.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  but  lived  very  much  as 
he  had  done  in  New  York,  making  excur- 
sions not  only  throughout  England,  but 
also  into  Wales  and  Scotland.  He  him- 
self has  described  his  visit  to  Walter  Scott 
in  1817.  From  him  he  heard  the  story  of 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  the  ruins  of  whose 
tower  at  Earlstoun  the  antiquarian  who 
visits  Abbotsford  still  turns  aside  to  see. 

"We  are  now,"  said  Scott,  "treading 
classic,  or  rather  fairy  ground.  This  is 
the  haunted  glen  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
where  he  met  with  the  Queen  of  Fairy- 
land, and  this  is  the  bogle  burn,  or  goblin 
brook,  along  which  she  rode  on  her  dap- 
ple-gray palfrey,  with  silver  bells  ringing 
at  the  bridle.  Here,"  said  he,  pausing,  "is 
Huntley  Bank,  on  which  Thomas  the 
Rhymer  lay  musing  and  sleeping  when 
he  saw,  or  dreamed  he  saw,  the  Queen  of 
Elf-land: 

"  '  True  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  Bank ; 

A  ferlie  he  spied  wi'  his  e'e ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright, 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  Tree. 
Her  skirt  was  o'  the  grass-green  silk, 

Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fyne ; 
At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane 

Hung  fifty  silver  bells  and  nine.' " 

Here  Scott  repeated  several  more  of  the 
stanzas,  and  recounted  the  circumstances 
of  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  interview  with 
the  fairy,  and  his  being  transported  by 
her  to  fairy -land : 

"And  till  seven  years  were  gone  and  past 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen." 

Leaving  Abbotsford,  Irving  extended 
his  excursion  into  the  Highlands.  At  In- 
verness, the  radiating  point  of  Highland 
tourists,  he  must  have  noticed,  what  no 
traveller  can  pass  unnoticed,  the  most 
conspicuous  object  of  the  landscape  there, 
the  immense  knoll  of  rock  just  out  of  the 
city,  so  strangely  like  the  hull  of  a  ship, 
keel  uppermost.  Every  one  who  sees  it 
asks  its  name,  and  every  one  who  hears 
its  name  asks  its  story.  Irving,  who  had 
spent  his  life  in  such  investigation,  could 
not  have  failed  to  learn  both  the  name 
and  the  story.  Its  name  is  Tom-na- 
Hu rich— the  Hill  of  the  Fairies.  Its  story 
is  the  story  of  two  fiddlers  of  Strathspey. 

One  Christmas  season  about  three  hun- 
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dred  years  ago  they  resolved  to  go  to  try 
their  fortunes  at  Inverness.  On  arriving 
in  town  they  took  lodgings,  and,  as  was 
the  custom,  hired  the  bellman  to  go  around 
announcing  their  arrival,  their  qualifica- 
tions, their  fame,  and  their  terms.  Soon 
after,  they  were  visited  by  a  venerable- 
looking  gray -haired  old  man,  who  not 
only  found  no  fault  with  their  terms,  but 
actually  offered  more  than  they  asked  if 
they  would  go  with  him  a  little  way  out 
of  the  town.  To  this  they  agreed,  and  he 
led  them  to  a  strange-looking  building, 
which  seemed  more  like  a  shed  than  a 
house,  and  they  began  to  demur.  How- 
ever, he  offered  them  double  their  price, 
and  they  went  in  through  a  long  hall,  not 
noticing  that  it  led  into  the  hill.  Their 
musical  talents  were  instantly  put  into 
requisition,  and  the  dancing  was  such  as 
in  their  lives  they  had  never  witnessed, 
though  it  is  common  enough  in  these  days 
even  above-ground.  However,  they  fixed 
their  eyes  on  their  instruments,  and  in  the 
morning  received  not  only  twice  but  even 
three  times  their  usual  fee,  and  took  their 
leave,  highly  gratified  with  the  liberal 
treatment  they  had  received.  It  surprised 
them  to  find  that  it  was  out  of  a  hill,  and 
not  a  house,  that  they  issued ;  and  when 
they  came  to  the  town  they  could  not  rec- 
ognize any  place  or  person.  While  they 
and  the  towns-people  were  in  equal  amaze- 
ment there  came  up  a  very  old  man,  who, 
on  hearing  their  story,  said:  "You  are  the 
two  men  who  lodged  with  my  grandfather, 
and  whom  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  it  was 
supposed,  decoyed  into  Tom-na-Hurich. 
Your  friends  were  greatly  grieved  on  your 
account ;  but  it  is  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
your  names  are  now  no  longer  known." 
It  was  the  Sabbath-day,  and  the  bells  were 
ringing.  The  fiddlers  entered  the  church, 
and  sat  still  while  the  bells  sounded.  But 
when  the  service  began,  and  the  first  words 
of  Holy  Scripture  fell  upon  their  ears,  they 
dwindled  to  dust. 

Soon  after  the  visit  to  Scotland  the  le- 
gend of  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  written.  In 
this  year  the  New  York  firm  failed,  and 
Irving  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
German,  both  to  divert  his  thoughts  and 
to  prepare  for  his  future.  Hitherto  he  had 
written  chiefly  for  amusement ;  henceforth 
literature  was  his  profession. 

The  introduction  of  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  to  the  German  language  and 
literature  usually  begins  with  the  folk-lore 
of  the  language.    The  most  popular  col- 


lection now  is  that  of  Grimm.  Then  i 
was  that  of  Otmar,  before  mentioned.  Ii 
this  Irving  would  find  "the  little  Germai 
superstition  of  Frederick  der  Rothbart  am 
the  Kypphauser  Mountain."  According 
to  the  story,  the  Emperor's  chosen  knight 
dwell  with  him  still,  and  there  have  beer 
at  least  two  visits  paid  to  the  imperia 
court  under-ground.  The  first  was  thai 
of  a  pair  of  lovers,  who  went  to  borrow 
crockery  for  the  wedding  feast.  Thej 
were  received  by  the  knights  with  court 
esy,  feasted  with  richest  viands,  and  dis 
missed  with  a  whole  basketful  of  crock 
ery-ware.  Joyfully  they  returned  home, 
to  find  they  had  been  absent  two  hundred 
years.  They  were  strangers  in  a  strange 
world. 

The  other  visitor  was  Peter  Klaus,  a 
goat-herd  of  the  adjacent  village  of  Sitten- 
dorf.  Tending  his  goats  on  the  mountain- 
side, he  was  accosted  by  a  young  man  who 
silently  beckoned  him  to  follow.  Obej-- 
ing  the  direction,  he  was  led  into  a  deep 
dell  inclosed  by  craggy  precipices,  where 
he  found  twelve  knightly  personages 
playing  at  skittles,  no  one  of  whom  utter- 
ed a  word.  Gazing  around  him,  he  ob- 
served a  can  of  wine  which  exhaled  a  de- 
licious fragrance.  Drinking  from  it,  he 
felt  inspired  with  new  life,  but  at  length 
was  overpowered  with  sleep.  When  he 
awoke  he  found  himself  again  on  the  plain 
where  his  goats  were  accustomed  to  rest; 
but,  rubbing  his  eyes,  he  could  see  neither 
dog  nor  goats.  He  was  astonished  at  the 
sight  of  trees  which  he  had  never  before 
observed.  Descending  the  mountain,  and 
entering  the  village,  he  finds  to  his  con- 
sternation that  everything  in  the  place 
wears  an  altered  look.  Most  of  the  people 
are  strangers  to  him;  the  few  acquaint- 
ances he  meets  seem  to  have  grown  sud- 
denly old ;  and  only  at  last  by  mutual  in- 
quiries the  truth  is  elicited  that  he  had 
been  asleep  for  twenty  years. 

It  is  this  subordinate  incident  which 
Irving  developed  into  the  legend  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  directing  attention  to  its 
source  by  his  characteristic  note.*  Doubt- 
less Irving  was  familiar  with  many  nar- 
ratives of  supernatural  sleep.  In  child- 
hood he  must  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
"Sleeping  Beauty."  In  early  manhood  he 
read  The  Canterbury  Tales,  and  charged 

*  So  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Urn-Burial,  he  is 
ingenuous  enough  to  quote  twice  from  that  inimi- 
table essay. 
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a  friend  going  to  London  to  be  sure  to 
visit  the  Tabard  Inn.  Recently  be  had 
been  travelling  for  the  express  purpose  of 
collecting  material  for  such  desultory  lit 
erary  work  as  he  might  choose.  He  had 
heard  the  story  of  "  Thomas  the  Rhymer1' 
from  Scott,  and  received  from  him  the 
suggestion  that  "it  might  be  wrought  up 
into  a  capital  tale."  Soon  after,  the  le- 
g-end of  Tom-na-Hurich  must  have  capti- 
vated his  fancy.  His  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  of  the  hab- 
its of  the  early  settlers  constituted  an  ex- 
cellent background,  the  situation  stimu- 
lated to  action,  Peter  Klaus  furnished  the 
immediate  motif,  and  the  legend  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle  was  written.  There  is  no- 
thing in  it,  save  the  fact  of  long  absence, 
to  remind  one  of  the  legend  of  Ercildoune. 
But  it  is  connected  with  that  of  Inverness 
not  only  by  the  incidents  which  followed 
the  sleep,  but  also  by  the  statement  that 
the  entrance  to  the  amphitheatre  was 
found  to  be  closed  with  solid  rock,  leaving 
it  to  be  inferred  that  it  had  been  opened 
and  shut  again  by  enchantment. 

In  all  essential  parts,  however,  the  story 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  the  story  of  Peter 
Klaus.  The  hero  is  wTandering  on  the 
mountain.  He  hears  his  name  called, 
apparently  by  a  man  who  proves  to  be 
speechless,  and  can  only  make  signs  for 
him  to  accompany  him.  He  is  led  into 
a  broad  ravine  surrounded  by  precipices. 
He  sees  a  company  of  men  in  antique 
garb  playing  nine-pins  in  silence.  He 
drinks  of  their  intoxicating  liquor  until 
sleep  overpowers  him.  He  wakes  in  his 
accustomed  haunts;  he  rubs  his  eyes;  he 
calls  his  dog — in  vain.  He  sees  trees  that 
have  grown  there  while  he  slept.  He  de- 
scends the  mountain.  He  finds  the  vil- 
lage changed,  the  people  mostly  strangers, 
the  few  he  knows  grown  old,  and  learns 
by  inquiry  that  he  has  been  asleep  just 
twenty  years. 

When  Rip  Van  Winkle  first  heard  his 
name  called  by  the  stranger  "he  looked 
around,  but  could  see  nothing  but  a  crow 
winging  its  solitary  flight  across  the 
mountain" ;  and  when  he  awoke  and  whis- 
tled for  his  dog,  "he  was  only  answered 
by  the  cawing  of  a  flock  of  idle  crows." 
The  crows  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  are  the 
ravens  of  Friedrich  der  Rothbart,  as  these 
are  simply  Huginn  and  Muninn,  the  at- 
tendant ravens  of  Odin,  the  Norse  god. 
But  by  the  touch  of  Irving's  feathery 
wand  they  have  been  changed  into  veri- 
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table  Catskill  "crows  sporting  high  in 
air  about  a  dry  tree  that  overhung  a  sun- 
ny precipice." 

The  characteristically  accurate  local  col- 
oring gives  the  legend  its  inimitable  veri- 
similitude, and  causes  it  to  be  regarded  by 
a  well-known  British  writer  as  an  autoch- 
thonous myth.* 

Similar  legends  occur  in  all  the  mytholo- 
gies— Aryan,  Semitic,  Turanian — and  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  show  also  how 
they  came  into  the  mythologies.  A  re- 
cent writer  (Augustus  Grote)  asserts  that 
religion  began  with  the  worship  of  all  the 
dead  of  a  particular  tribe,  and  that  when 
this  proved  to  be  rather  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  distinguished  characters  were 
deified,  some  of  whom  happened  to  be 
named  after  the  sun,  and  so  arose  the  sun 
myths,  of  which  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  one 
that  was  brought  from  Europe  by  the 
Dutch.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  confu- 
sion in  the  logic  as  well  as  in  the  history. 

Baring  Gould,  taking  his  cue  from  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  number  seven, 
believes  that  the  mythological  core  is  the 
repose  of  the  earth  during  the  seven  win- 
ter months.  But  the  legend  exists  equal- 
ly where  the  winter  continues  for  eight 
months,  and  where  it  ends  in  four.  Some 
have  taught  that  such  legends  as  this 
have  a  purely  subjective  origin,  and  that 
they  originate  in  various  localities,  neces- 
sarily from  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind.  Others  believe  that  they  have 
their  origin  in  some  remarkable  fact. 
Herodotus  mentions  a  tribe  of  which  he 
heard,  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains,  as 
sleeping  regularly  during  half  the  year, 
though  he  expresses  his  doubts  of  the 
fact.  As  first  told  this  wras  doubtless 
simply  the  statement  of  the  six  months' 
circumpolar  night. 

Strange  stories  are  told  of  Indian  fakirs 
lying  for  weeks  or  months  in  sealed  sep- 
ulchres, and  reviving  again  in  the  wrarmth 
of  the  sun,  like  drowned  flies  and  hiber- 
nating bears.  But  these  lack  confirma- 
tion. 

If  these  widely  diffused  legends  are 
simply  different  versions  of  one  striking 
fact,  it  must  be  a  fact  that  occurred  in 


*  The  same  charming  air  of  verisimilitude  per- 
vading Mr.  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York 
led  Goller,  the  learned  German  editor  of  Thucydides, 
into  quoting  it  in  sober  earnest  to  illustrate  a  point  in 
the  Greek  historian,  with  the  words  :  "  Addo  locum 
Washingtonis  Irvingii  Hist.  Novi  Eboraci,  lib.  vii., 
cap.  5." 
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very  ancient,  if  not  in  prehistoric  times. 
Certainly  it  must  have  occurred  before 
the  dispersion  of  the  peoples.  By  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  these  tales  turn  upon 
susceptibility  to  female  influence,  and 
many  writers  have  maintained  that  the 
1 '  daughters  of  men"  who  possessed  such 
strange  powers  of  fascination  in  the  early 
day  belonged  to  some  pre-existent  race, 
whose  enchantments  form  the  basis  of  the 
world-wide  narrative.  This  theory  also 
accounts  for  the  troglodytes  of  the  book 
of  Job  as  well  as  for  the  "hill  people1'  of 
these  legends,  that  being  the  name  by 
which  the  bewitching  little  folk  are  com- 
monly designated  everywhere,  from  the 
central  seats  of  civilization  on  the  Medi- 
terranean to  farthest  Thule. 

The  evolution  theory  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  this  subject,  and  the  core  of  the 
story  has  been  found  in  the  experience  of 
the  first  man.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
(since  the  forms  of  the  legend  generally 
turn  upon  man's  passionate  desire  for  wo- 
man's love)  if  the  creative  days  of  the 
most  ancient  historic  narrative  be  periods 
of  indefinite  duration,  not  improbably  such 
a  period  of  aeonic  sleep  may  have  been 
requisite  also  for  the  evolution  of  his  bride 
from  Adam's  longing  heart.  Whatever 
be  its  primeval  origin,  the  story  finds  in 
every  human  heart  correspondences  which 
render  it  a  universal  favorite.  W agner's 
opera  of  Tannhauser  is  based  upon  the 
most  common  form  of  the  legend,  and  the 
literature  is  equal  in  antiquity,  extent, 
and  interest  to  that  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

The  legends  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made  constitute  less  than  a  tithe  of  all  the 
stories  of  this  kind.  Some  are  told  dis- 
tinctively in  the  interests  of  religion.  Sir 
John  Mandeville  informs  us  that  St.  John 
is  not  dead,  but  sleeping,  the  green  grass 
coverlet  under  which  he  lies  still  rising 
and  falling  as  he  breathes.  The  Koran 
gives  information  of  the  seven  sleepers  of 
Ephesus,  whose  nap  lasted  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection. 

The  Talmud  states  that  Chone  Hamagel 
was  both  skeptical  and  selfish.  Reading, 

"  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion, 
We  were  like  men  that  dream," 

he  said,  did  ever  a  man  sleep  and  dream 
for  seventy  years !  And  when  he  saw  a 
man  planting  the  St. -John's -bread -tree, 
which  does  not  bear  until  seventy  years 
of  age,  he  rebuked  him  for  the  labor  from 


which  he  could  expect  no  benefit.  And 
while  he  spake  he  fell  asleep,  and  woke 
again  only  when  the  tree  began  to  bear. 
The  sacred  hymns  of  Greece  tell  us  how 
Endymion  slept  for  half  a  century  in.-his 
mountain  -  cave,  with  the  roses  on  his 
cheeks,  loved  by  Selene,  the  moon -god- 
dess. The  Indian  Puranas  give  informa- 
tion that  when  King  Rainata  presumed  to 
visit  Brahma  to  ask  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage,  he  heard,  as  he  approach- 
ed, the  sweetest  song  that  was  ever  sung, 
and  when  it  was  ended  made  known  his 
errand,  to  be  told  that  the  singing  had 
continued  five  hundred  years ! 

Other  narratives  "of  long  sleep  have  only 
a  moral  lesson,  though  the  more  the  liter- 
ary motive  predominates  the  more  ob- 
scurely is  the  moral  lesson  suggested. 
The  fiddlers  of  Strathspey  were  led  astray 
by  the  love  of  money,  Rip  Van  Winkle 
was  enticed  by  whiskey,  and  Peter  Klaus 
by  wine.  Ossian,  the  last  and  best  of  the 
Fingalians,  was  overcome  by  his  fondness 
for  music.  Too  great  admiration  of  beau- 
ty was  the  fault  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune, 
of  Jonas  Soideman  of  the  Faroe  Islands, 
of  Helgi  Thorir  of  Norway,  of  Jacob  Die- 
trich of  Pomerania,  of  Tannhauser  the 
Minnesinger,  of  the  Chinese  Yu-an-Chas, 
the  Japanese  Lu-Wen,  the  coral  grove 
sleeper  of  the  Samoan  archipelago,  and  a 
hundred  others  in  various  climes. 


A  SILHOUETTE. 

IT  was  the  second  day  of  Lucy  Coyt's 
journey  from  home.  For  years  she 
had  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  she 
should  set  out  to  earn  her  living  in  that 
mysterious  "South"  which,  before  the 
war,  was  like  a  foreign  land  to  most 
Northern  women.  At  that  time  families 
of  the  class  to  which  Lucy  belonged  trained 
their  clever  daughters  as  teachers  to  go  to 
the  cotton  States,  precisely  as  they  now 
fit  their  sons  to  go  to  Colorado  or  Dakota. 
In  any  case  they  would  do  better  than  at 
home,  and  they  might  open  up  a  gold  mine 
in  the  shape  of  a  rich  widower  or  suscepti- 
ble young  planter.  Two  or  three  of  Miss 
Coyt's  classmates  had  disappeared  victo- 
riously in  this  way.  She  fancied  them 
as  reigning  over  a  legion  of  slaves,  and 
adored  by  a  swarthy,  fiery  Don  Furioso ; 
and  naturally  the  possibility  of  such  a 
fate  for  herself  glimmered  hazily  in  the 
distance.  Though,  of  course,  it  was  wrong 
to  hold  slaves ;  at  least,  she  was  feebly  con- 


This  famous  Summer  Hotel  is  situated  on  the  Catskill  Mountains,  eight 
tiiles  west  of  the  Hudson  and  twelve  iuijles  from  the  Village  of 
Catskill,  N.  Y.     It  has  accommodations  for  400  guests  and  is 

I 
1 

THE  LARGEST  AND  LEADING  HOTEL 

—  OF  THE—  I 

CATSKILL    REGION.  \ 

The  House  is  perched  upon  a  rocky  ledge,  2,800  feet  above  tide  water,  and 
commands  a  view  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  extent  by  any  other  in  the  world. 
Ten  thousand  square  miles  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  with  sixty  miles  of  the  river 
directly  in  front  and  in  full  view,  stretch  out  beneath  the  beholder,  from  the  base 
of  the  Mountains  to  the  Adirondacks  in  the  North,  the  Green  Mountains  and 
Berkshire  Hills  in  the  East,  and  the  Highlands  in  the  South. 

The  atmosphere  is  delightful,  invigorating  and  pure — the  great  elevation  ren- 
dering it  absolutely  free  from  malaria.  It  affords  relief  to  sufferers  from  Chills 
and  Fever,  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  loss  of  appetite  and  general  debility.  The  tem- 
perature is  15  to  20  degrees  lower  than  at  Catskill  Village  or  New  York  City. 


WHERE  TO  WALK. 


STARTING  FROM  THE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

Circuit  of  South  Mountain  One  hour  / 

Direct  path  to  South  Mountain  Half  an  b(jur 

Path  to  Kaaterskill*  Falls,  south  of  Lake  Two  hours. 

Path  to  Kaaterskill  Falls,  north  of  Lake  Two  and  a  half  hou« 

Palenville  Overlook,  over  South  Mountain  Three  hours. 

To  Sunset  Rock,  South  Mountain  Three  hours 

To  Moses'  Rock,  direct  route  0ue  bour 

To  Boat  House  on  South  Lake  Half  an  hour 

To  Lovers'  Retreat,  South  Mountain  Fifteen  minutes/ 

Artist's  Rock,  Prospect  Rock,  North  Mountain  One  hour 

Sunset  Rock,  Bear's  Den,  North  Mountain  One  and  a  half  hour, 

Newman's  Ledge,  North  Mountain  Two  and  a  half  hours 

Around  the  Crest,  North  Mountain  Five  hourg 

Mary's  Glen,  North  Mountain   Two  hourg 

*  Kaa-ters-kill. 


WHEEE  TO  RIDE. 

IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

Around  the  Clove,  14  miles,  stopping  at  Haines'  Falls   Five  hours 

Around  the  Clove..  Haines'  Falls,  Kaaterskill  Falls   All  day 

To  Kaaterskill  Falls,  2 j  miles ....  '  ^ 

rv  ti  •     ,  -r-  „     .   1  Inree  hours. 

To  Haines'  Falls,  4  miles.  . .  ^ 

m  0,     ^    .   m   Inree  hours. 

lo  Star  Rock,  Tannersville,  8  miles  t? 

mm.,,   -tour  hours. 

io  Tannersville,  6  miles   m, 

TU  tt         -rr-n   Inree  hours. 

To  Hunter  Village,  11  miles. .  .  e.  , 

m   o,       ~,  Six  hours. 

lo  Stony  Clove,  12  miles   . 

To  Plattekill*  Clove,  10  miles   /.  \  []  \\  * M  d*7' 

To  High  Peak,  walk  from  Haines'  Falls   " "  [  "  A11  dJ' 

*  Plau-ter-kill. 


(Continued  from  previous  page.) 


THE  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

The  Hotel  property  consists,  in  addition  to  the  House,  of  3,500  acres  of  forest 
and  farm  land,  including  two  beautiful  lakes  and  many  other  places  of  interest 
Seven  miles  of  carriage  road— connecting  with  other  roads,  beginning  two  miles 
below  the  Mountains  and  extending  two  miles  beyond  the  House-owned  and 
kept  in  good  order  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Beach,  the  proprietor  of  the  House,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be 

THE  BEST  MOUNTAIN  ROAD  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  immediately  surrounding  mountain  scenery —aside  from  the  famous  view 
ol  the  valley— is  hardly  equaled  on  this  continent. 

THE    PRINCIPAL    DRIVES  INCLUDE 

Cauterskill  Falls,     Haines'  Falls,      Cauterskill  Clove, 
Fawn's  Leap,        Palenville,        Tannersville,        Plait ekill  Clove, 
Stony  Clove  and  Hunter  Village. 

WESTER^  UNION  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE  \\  THE  HOTEL 
RATES   FOR  BOARD. 

JUNE  $2.  50  per  day  or  $14.00  per  week. 

JULY  3-°o        "  17.50 

~?™ST 3- 00         "         17. 50  and  $21.00  per  week. 
September-  •        .3.00         "         17.50  per  week. 

Open  from  June  1st  to  October  1st. 

The  village  of  Catskill,  at  which  place  conveyances  are  taken  for  the  Mountain 
House  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  no  miles  from  New 
York  City  and  32  miles  from  Albany,  and  is  accessible  by  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
i?uitr^"S  eachway  daily)  and  the  elegant  steamers  "Daniel  Drew  "and 
C .  Vibbard     of  the  Day  Line;  also  by  Catskill  Night  Boats  -  Escort"  and 
C.  Vanderbilt     from  New  York.    Time  from  New  York  by  rail  three  to  four 
hours  and  by  boat  seven  hours,  and  from  Albany  by  rail  one  hour  and  by  boat  two 
hours.    Time  from  Landing  to  House  about  3^  hours. 

»»  The  Stage  Coaches  of  the  past  will  be  superseded  this  season  by  light 
platform  wagons,  and  the  time  from  the  Landing  to  the  Hotel  will  consequently  be 
about  one  hour  less  than  in  former  years. 

For  the  better  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public,  Mr.  C.  L.  Beach  has 
built  an  extensive  wharf  and 

MOUNTAIN    HOUSE    PASSENGER  DEPOT 

At  Catskill  Landing,  where  passengers  will  find 

CHAS.  A.  BEACH'S  Mountain  House  Stages  and  Carriages. 

Agents  and  Assistants  in  attendance  on  the  arrival  of  Boats  and  Trains. 
Stage-fare  (including  hand  baggage)  reduced  to  $2.cc— trunks  extra  according  to 

size  and  weight. 

Passengers  landing  from  Day  Boats  will  please  TURN  TO  THE  LEFT. 
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